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A SETTLEMENT FOR BUGANDA 


HE future of Mutesa IT is not the only nor yet the chief 
issue in the series of problems concerning Buganda 
which have been laboured over since his deposition. 
Yet it has so dominated the thoughts of the Baganda 
people that it would have done no harm to place the possibility 
of their ruler’s return more prominently in the Governor’s 


announcement to the Great Lukiko. 


Even in the House of 


Commons a member found it necessary to ask whether the 
Secretary of State’s statement really gave the Baganda freedom 
tochoose Mutesa. At Kampala the last and all-important words 
of Sir Andrew Cohen that made this clear were drowned in 


an uproar of misunderstanding. 


To heal and correct that 


misunderstanding is now the responsibility of the Government 
that allowed a notable occasion, carefully prepared, to be 


marred by a lack of judgement in drafting. 
But it is a notable occasion. 


There is imagination in the 


decisions as well as shrewdness, a flair for greatness as well 


as a flair for compromise. 


It is not the first time in our history 


that such elements have been found in association, but the 
odds against their appearance at this juncture were alarming. 
The difficulties of translating the patently promising results 
of Sir Keith Hancock’s mediation, and the studied restraint of 
H.M. Government, contributed to the sense of breathlessness. 


Much was at stake. 


There was the basic choice between 


firmness and flexibility, both principles which can be plausibly 


invoked in dealings with societies at a different stage of political 





growth. Within that context there was the possibility, in neigh- 
bouring and troubled Kenya, that Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s under- 
taking not to allow the return of the Mau Mau leaders might 
seem dubious if his predecessor’s emphatic stand on the deposi- 
tion of the Kabaka should appear to be reversed. There was the 
consideration that Sir Andrew Cohen, an enlightened Governor 
with much good work to his credit, had been equally emphatic, 
and that although a Governor may—sometimes must—be 
sacrificed as an individual, there are grave dangers in weaken- 
ing the authority of his office and the loyalty of those who have 
supported him. There must also have been the conflict 
between the views, equally well informed and equally sincere, 
of those on the spot who emphasised the natural reliability 
and promise of the Baganda as a people and those who 
pointed out that there had, in 1945 and again in 1949, been 
violence in these parts and that there exists in the Abataka a 
proscribed but not extinguished party of extreme nationalism. 
Finally, after the judgement-in the test case, there was the 
choice between the Protecting Power’s means of doing right 
by act of state and the opportunity of upholding the 
independence of the judiciary under British rule. 

The fact that the Chief Justice of Uganda censured Mutesa II 
in his judgement has no doubt been overlooked by those who 
were desiring and expecting his return even before the judge- 
ment was pronounced. The means of moving forward from 8 


difficult ‘position is to be found in the way in which the new 
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decisions have been interlocked. Measures for reform of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils, as presented by the 
Governor, would have had a bieak reception if Sir Keith 
Hancock's mediation (which did not specifically include the 
question of the Kabaka’s return in its terms of reference) had 
not produced agreement between the Governor and the Lukiko 
Committee on the constitutional issue. These two together 
could hardly have worked satisfactorily if the personal powers 
of the Kabaka had been allowed to remain as_ before. 
Conversion of the office of the Kabaka into that of a con- 
Stitutional ruler has been, to many, the almost unbreathable 
hope. It is to be obtained by a solemn agreement entered 
upon by those who are chosen—freely chosen as stated in 
Parliament—within nine months of the acceptance both of the 
Hancock agreement and the Governor’s reforms. 

The psychological importance of this device is that the ruler 
thus chosen would be entering upon a new dignity within a 
new constitutional framework. The chance of obliterating 
the immediate past is offered. It is this which enables Sir 
Andrew Cohen with entire propriety to return to Kampala, and 
at the same time restores the appearance of continuity in the 
policy of the Colonial Office. Mr. Lennox-Boyd had good 
reason to prefer the words * change of situation * to * change of 
policy.” It is the sense of new growth which must guide all 
dealings with the Baganda people at large during the months 
ahead. 


The Postman Rings Twice for Neguib 


It is not unprecedented for the Father of the Revolution to 
be tucked safely away as a titular President at the appropriate 
time. That General Neguib has not survived long in this posi- 
tion in Egypt is due, on the one hand, to his own evident aver- 
sion from being retired so easily, and, on the other, to the 
strategy of Col. Nasser and his younger fellow-oflicers, who 
from the beginning may be presumed to have envisaged their 
former leader’s elimination from the scene in two stages. On 
this showing the timing of the second stage was brought about 
partly by General Neguib’s quiet but sufficiently imprudent 
exploitation of his key position as a focus of opposition; and 
partly by the success of Col. Nasser and Major Salah Salem in 
pacifying his most important sympathisers at the same time as 
they manceuvred for the big effort against the Muslim Brother- 
hood. The ex-President’s prestige in the Sudan was not some- 
thing to be roughly handled; but the growing attitude of inde- 
pendence in Khartoum, now illustrated by suggestions of Arab 
League membership, must have appeared as unlikely to be 
arrested merely by postponing the coup-de-grdace. It is diffi- 
cult to be sure how real, in present conditions, is the semblance 
of public passivity in both Egypt and the Sudan. But the 
official Sudanese reaction of distant regret reflects at the same 
time the Cairo line that ‘ principles count for more than per- 
sonalities.” The next question is, what principles? Much of 
the idealism which foreigners as well as Egyptians had been 
willing to see in the revolutionary movement had at one time 
been linked .with the name of Neguib. As to methods, the 

resent Revolution Command Council have not in the past 
~~ more scrupulous than their deposed leader is alleged to 
have been. So are they all, all honourable men, but policy 
must continue to proclaim it. The exhibition of determined 
syaying-power, however brilliant, will not be cnough 


BOAC and the Britannia 


Time, the most important factor in all airline work, is the 
one around which the controversy about BOAC and American 
aircraft revolves. Sir Miles Thomas is rightly anxious about 
the delay that will occur in the delivery of Bristol Britannia 
aircraft if they are to be put through an adequate test flying 
programme. The Corporation’s unhappy experience with the 
Comet will strengthen its determination to see that the 


Britannia does a great many hours pressurised test flying before 
it is received into service. 
flown pressurised for more than 120 hours. 
delivery date for the Britannia was May of this year. 


So far no individual Britannia has 
The first contract 
The 
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Corporation has a right to ask itself how long the total dela 
will now be, but it will also have to remember that if the » y 
scale of pressure testing is to be applied to the Amalie 
Douglas DC-7, which it has beer considering, heavy deliver 
delays would have to be expected there too. ae 
While Sir Miles Thomas is justified in being anxious abou 
these delays, the manufacturing company has Ome copes 
points to put in its own defence. Both of the State Comes 
lions interfere too much with the progress of new designs 
Sueh interference costs time even when it entails Only minor 
changes. It is also a fact that the Britannia is built with a 
much higher fatigue factor of safety than that imposed by the 
Air Registration Board before the Comet accident. Moreover 
fatigue is taken into account by Dr. Russell in the whole of 
the Britannia design. To the outside observer, then, there does 
not seem to be any valid reason why the Corporation should 
now turn to America. It has, without doubt, great faith in the 
Douglas Company of America, one of the world’s finest air- 
frame manufacturers. It has equal faith in Rolls-Royce who 
would supply the engines, but this is an inadequate explanation 
for a change of mind five and a half years after placing the 
Britannia contract. The best present course would be for the 
Corporation publicly to disown any further intention of buying 
American aircraft, and for it and the Bristol Company to dg 
all in their power to accelerate the testing and delivery of the 
Britannia. : 


AT WESTMINSTER 


OULD you prefer your electricity-meter reader to be 

a Social Creditor or an Empire Crusader, a Christian 

or a Hindu? The Midland Electricity Board seeks 
to discover the political and religious views of candidates for 
the post of meter reader. There might perhaps be something 
to be said for having a Catholic to read Roman numerals and 
a Moslem to read Arabic; and all consumers of electricity 
would be relieved to have their meters read by Tariff 
Reformers. Sir Robert Perkins, however, suggested in the 
House of Commons this week that it was nonsense to impose 
political and religious tests on meter readers, and nobody 
challenged him. 

* « aa 

Both Houses have had their set pieces this week. The 
Commons have debated pensions and the Western European 
defence plan, and the Lords have considered the case for an 
inquiry into the dock labour scheme. (It is a strange turn 
of events that makes it easier for the Lords than for the 
Commons to discuss the docks.) But the most remarkable 
event of the week has been the change of mood in the House 
of Commons about the British aircraft industry. When the 
Comets first shot across the skies, dazzling all beholders, there 
was an immense upsurge of national pride in this achievement 
of British industry, and a sense that this was a sign of Britain's 
ability to adapt her skills to new conditions. This optimism has 
abated, if only for a spell. The Commons, guided by Sit 
Robert Perkins, fixed on the possibility that the BOAC would 
buy DC7s from America as a symptom of ill-health. Mf. 
Beswick, speaking for the Opposition, demanded an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the set-up of the aircraft industry and its 
relations with the Government To a large extent, the 
grumblings of the Commons reflected their faith in the future 
of the Britannia, and their dismay that it was not nearer to 
operational use. 

* * * 

The pensions debate was a rumbustious affair which pet 
mitted Mr. Harold Macmillan the kind of winding-up speech 
he so much enjoys. Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Peake before him, 
made mincemeat of Labour’s claim to be the only true friend 
the pensioners ever had. They both concentrated their 
counter-attack on Dr. Edith Summerskill, who had moved the 
Opposition’s motion of censure on the Government. But Mr. 
Macmillan, seizing a chance to infect still more the bad blood 
that is running within the Labour Party, pointed to Mr. 
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SPECTATOR, 


J as the real author of Labour’s record on pensions 

the man who was stingy at the Exchequer. But very little that 
was new emerged from Ministers’ speeches. Mr. Macmillan 
admitted that even if the new Pensions Bill were got through 
Parliament before Christmas, its benefits could not start 
flowing for some time afterwards. Mr. Bowen, for the 
Liberals, pressed the Government to help the war pensioners 
since this must be done by Royal Warrant which is not 


Gaitske 


now, 
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dependent on a legislative time-table. But Mr. Macmillan 
wants all benefits to start together. This answer drove the 
Liberals to vote for Labour’s censure motion, but they 
abstained from voting when the Government’s amendment was 
put as a substantive motion. The form of the debate prevented 
the House from considering with any detachment the very 
grave social problems which the development of the welfare 
State presents. J. FE. B. 


DEMOCRACY AND PENSIONS 


Fa professional critic of democracy as it works in Britain 

in the mid-twentieth century were looking for ammuni- 

tion, he would find all he could need in the controversy 
over pensions which reached boiling-point in Tuesday’s 
Commons debate. The story seems almost too apposite to be 
true: it reads like a nervous mid-Victorian’s imaginings of 
what universal suffrage could do to us. A Maine describing 
the corruption of classical democracy, a Stephen or a Lecky 
looking into the abyss of demagogy which they believed to lie 
immediately before their country, could not have improved on 
it. Everything is there: the sudden improvisation of a policy 
to meet a sentimental popular demand; immense sums of public 
money, or the promise of them, thrown down to win a by- 
election; and, above all, a debate conducted by both sides on 
a basis of confused information and uncriticised assumptions. 

The sentimental popular demand no doubt has more than a 
grain of justice in it. It has been exploited, however, with a 
contempt for taste and reason which makes it almost impos- 
sible to discover how much. The stories of Sunday dinners of 
vegetables and Oxo cubes bandied about by the National 
Federation of Old Age Pensioners carry almost as little con- 
viction as the Government’s dry statistics proving that old 
people eat more than they used to. Sometimes, the propa- 
gandists themselves are not quite consistent. In the Isle of 
Man, where the technique of political agitation is no doubt less 
developed than in Britain, the elderly are resorting to threats 
to make sure that their local Parliament does for them what- 
ever the Parliament of Westminster does for their brethren 
here; they say that if they are disappointed they will tell 
British old age pensioners and their families not to go to Man 
for their summer holidays. If the threat has substance another 
item must be added to the current conception of what consti- 
tutes “subsistence ’ for the British old age pensioner. 

No one need doubt that there are real cases of hardship, but 
no one need suppose either that the action urged by the Labour 
Party or, for that matter, that proposed by the Government, 
will do anything to alleviate them. Herein lies the hypocrisy 
of this campaign. There is not a single old age pensioner in 
the United Kingdom who is obliged to live on his pension. 
They all either have other sources of personal income or are 


free to go to the Assistance Board to have their pensions 
supplemented, a course which about a quarter of the single old 
age pensioners take. All the worst cases could therefore only 
be improved by increasing the scales of National Assistance, 
now higher in purchasing power than they ever have been, not 
dy altering the pension rates. The effect of the new legislation, 
whet mes, will be to remove some people from assistance, 
the incomes of the very badly off. The impres- 
sion that very poor old people will be materially helped by 
raising pensions without raising the level of assistance, a thing 
which according to present law cannot be done until the 
Assistance Board has proposed it, has been deliberately 
fostered for political ends. It is a cruel fraud. 
To meet this sentimental demand a policy has been impro- 
‘ised: even as recently as last July the House of Commons, 


Lab fully concurring, resolved that the increase in pension 


rates which everybody wanted should be brought about when 
certain investigations which are still in progress were com- 
pleted. The most important of these investigations is the quin- 
quennial report of the Government Actuary, only the heads of 
which have so far been received, but all of which will be 
available in a week or so. There is also the Treasury’s 
Phillips Committee, which is on the verge of making its report 
on the financial provision for old age. Just as important but 
not so well known as all these is an extensive and thoroughly 
scientific investigation, conducted with the blessing of the 
Watkinson Committee on the employment of the aged, into 
what makes old people decide to retire, sometimes when they 
are still capable of working. All these questions are intensely 
complicated. There is the whole question of the method of 
financing old age pensions which Mr. Enoch Powell raised in 
his refreshing speech in the Commons. People who are bad 
at arithmetic, which includes a large number of MPs, laboured 
for long under the illusion that the growing annual deficit 
which arose from the decision to pay all old age pensioners from 
the start the ‘ subsistence’ rates, laid down by the Beveridge 
report only as an aim, would eventually rectify itself in the 
course of nature. The truth has now dawned that money paid 
into the scheme by the young contributor which should, with 
its accruing interest, have been reserved to provide for his own 
old age, has gone irretrievably on providing for the old age 
of people who were of pensionable age or nearly so when the 
scheme came into operation and had no, or a very short, 
record of contributions. As a consequence, we shall always 
be a generation or so behind, and old age pensions may 
eventually have to lose their insurance basis altogether. 

This is only one sample of the kind of consideration about 
which, if our political arrangements left us time to reflect, we 
should be reflecting. There are plenty of others: it is perfectly 
possible that the inquiry now going on into the causes of 
retirement will reveal a direct connection between pension 
prospects and the decision not to work. There is probably 
no need for alarmism on the score of our having to support 
a perpetually ageing population; certainly, if we are going to 
enter the Atomic Age in a Butlerian spirit of enterprise and 
expansion, we shall have more with which to support leisure; 
but, even so, the problem is there, and the Phillips Committee 
will presumably have something to say about it. The really 
fundamental question, whether it is ever likely to be practic- 
able or even, in principle, desirable, to assume a_ public 
responsibility for keeping the aged at a decent level of sub- 
sistence without any inquiry into their means, cannot, of course, 
be even asked until the crust of prejudice which at present 
covers the whole discussion of home policy has been broken 
or loosened. The means test is an integral part of the schemes 
of Sweden, Denmark, Australia and New Zealand 

All this is academic: we could not wait for a fortnight to 
see what the experts, appointed with such a flourish, had to 
There was to be a by-election on Thursday, and 
It is impossible lo give the old avo 


tell us 
Christmas 1s coming 
pensioners anything more by Christmas; but the Govern- 
like Scrooge, so ministers have to 


must not look 


ment 
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guess at what the experts will say, draft a Bill, give it its second 
reading, and possibly pass it into law before the season of 
goodwill, all to the greater glory of our free institutions and 
their inestimable tradition of government by discussion. 
Tactically, the Government has been right to concede this 
much. It is certainly useless to bleat about the effects of 
universal suffrage on policy. The task of statesmanship is to 
ride the storm, but until a week or two ago the Government 
did not even begin to approach that task. This trouble could 
have been foreseen (so long as a decision was pending the 
subject was always potential dynamite); the various committees 
could have been hurried up; Mr. Osbert Peake could have 
talked to the Press and seen that the Government’s unanswer- 
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able case was heard; he need not have committed the 

ment to the nonsense of restoring the Purchasing power 
that of 1946, slurring over the fact that the index of the . 
of living by which calculation was made then, has twigg 
changed since, and opening the way for an unending Contr, 
versy over definitions. Someone could have pointed 
earlier that increased contributions were a condition 
increased benefits and could have established the distinctiog 
between pensions and assistance which the Opposition ha 
diligently blurred; but the Government has the Conservatiyy 
vice, deplored by all the party’s greatest leaders, of not reall 
believing that the people will listen to reason, so it Privately 
laments and publicly yields. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING’S claim, made in a 

television interview with Mr. Aidan Crawley, that the 

German invasion of England in 1940 would have 
succeeded if the German commanders had shown more drive 
and initiative has had a bad press in Germany, where one 
paper calls it ‘a late attempt to save a laurel wreath.” The 
Field-Marshal, who wrote in his memoirs that the Luftwaffe’s 
chief difficulty at the time was getting the RAF to show fight, 
seems to specialise in collecting battle honours of a rather 
notional type; but it is quite true that the mounting of 
Operation Sea Lion suffered from a lack of élan amounting 
almost to half-heartedness. The project was first mooted on 
May 21 by Grand Admiral Raeder, whose staff had prepared 
a plan during the previous winter so as not to be caught short 
if they were suddenly asked for one. Hitler showed no interest, 
and it was only after Raeder had brought the subject up again 
a month later that he issued, on July 2, a rather mealy-mouthed 
directive for planning to start; he was at this stage preoccupied 
with the thankless task of inducing the British, by a mixture 
of cajolery and intimidation, to admit that they were beaten. 
Originally timed for mid-August, the invasion was soon post- 
poned till mid-September. The Navy's feet got colder and 
colder, and Raeder did all he could to secure the cancellation 
of the project he had rashly sponsored. There were endless 
wrangles with the Army, who wanted to land on a much 
broader front than the Navy regarded as feasible. The Luft- 
waffe (one of whose Air Fleets Kesselring was commanding at 
the time) switched its attacks to London before dealing ade- 
quately with targets less irrelevant to the invasion. The weather 
was erratic; and every day the defences of Britain, which had 
been almost non-existent in June, grew stronger. It is certain 
that if the Germans had not attempted to compress planning, 
training and the procurement of landing craft into the space 
of three months, and if the three services had co-operated 
better than they did, and if the Luftwaffe had established air 
supremacy over the Straits of Dover, Sea Lion—given the 
right weather—might have stood a chance of success; but that 
isn’t what Kesselring said. 


Not By Stealth 

On Monday, Mrs. Gerald Legge entered the lounge at London 
Airport on the first stage of a journey to Paris. She found the 
tables littered with dirty coffee-cups and unemptied ash-trays, 
and the spectacle filled her with shame and disgust. She made 
a scene. By a fortunate accident this hullabaloo seems to 
have been witnessed by representatives of all the leading 
London newspapers except The Times (and the Daily Mail, 
which however caught up with the story from Paris), and the 
next morning Mrs. Legge’s shrill protests were front-page news. 
I find this incident obscurely puzzling. If the Press is the 
guardian of the nation’s conscience, surely it ought to have 
played a less ancillary role in calling attention to the squalor 
prevailing at Heathrow ? Did squalor in fact prevail there ? 


We are not told; we are only told that Mrs. Legge said that 
Next day, at any rate, the lounge was reported to be 


it did 


spick and span. One is glad to think that it was not for nothing 
that the lady subjected herself to the harsh, unwelcome glare 
of publicity. 


Pundits Feasting 

I atiended last night a sort of regimental reunion of the BBC 
Brains Trust. The dinner, at which Lord Winster presided, 
was held in the House of Lords, and when it was over thos 
present were invited to say, briefly, what in their opinion ty 
British were best at. Mr. Gilbert Harding thought it wa 
fighting. Somebody else suggested hypocrisy, to which Sj 
Harold Nicolson riposted that hypocrisy implied a desing 
to deceive others and that our talent lay in deceivip 
ourselves. Lord Dunsany thought that it was not modem 
poetry, and supported this view with a quotation from Mr 
T. S. Eliot. Several speakers laid direct or indirect stress og 
our disarming capacity for amateurishness. This pervasive 
national characteristic was perhaps responsible for the fact that 
the sea was only mentioned once and the Empire not at all, 


The Sack of the White House 

Lord Montgomery told an audience in Buffalo on Monday 
that his own regiment ‘beat your fellows’ in the War of 
Independence, and ‘even burnt down the White House.’ Th 
Field-Marshal’s regiment (to which, oddly enough, his entry 
in Who's Who makes no reference) was the Royal Warwieks 
In 1814 they were, I think, in the Peninsula and had nothing 
to do with burning the White House. This was almost certainly 
carried out by the Royal Scots Fusiliers, after their offices 
had eaten the dinner with which President Madison had hoped 
to regale his victorious commanders. The sack of publit 
buildings and property in Washington was carried out of 
orders, in retaliation for similar acts by the American forces 
in Newark and New York. The British are said to hav 
respected private property, but nevertheless somehow managed 
to suffer a fair number of casualties Owing to * poisoning’ y 
American whisky. 


The Paper You Can Trust 

Mr. Williams, the landlord of the Brambletye Hotel @ 
Forest Row was found shot dead on Sunday night. Monday’ 
Daily Express said he was forty years old, tall and dark 
Tuesday’s Daily Express said he was thirty-five years old, 
slim and blond. 


The Brutal and Licentious Scldiery 

Mr. Michael Stewart, the Labour Member of Parliament for 
Fulham East, said in the House of Commons this week that 
life in the Army ‘ could be made a life which any decent, sel 
respecting man could properly take up.’ Mr. Stewart, whol 
believe during the last war rose to the rank of captain in th 
Royal Army Education Corps, was an Under-Secretary A 
State for War in the Socialist Government. It is good to know 
that he still takes an enlightened interest in the profession 
arms. STRIX 
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Dislike and Necessity 











in Germany 


py ERNST FRIEDLAENDER . 

amburg 

F there were a plebiscite today in Wesicrn Germany on 

the question: ‘ Do you or do you not approve of the Saar 

settlement ?’ the result, most likely, would show those 

jot approving in a majority of at least 80 per cent. If, on the 

other hand, the Bundestag votes favourably on the whole of 

the Paris agreements, including the Saar settlement, as_ will 

indubitably happen, there will be no mass demonstrations, no 
pular excitement, not even a storm in the Press. _ 

This goes to Show that dislikes, even strong dislikes before 
the event do not exclude an attitude of bowing to necessity after 
the event. The same is true as far as the new German army Is 
concerned. The majority of young Germans do not want an 
army and do not want to serve in an army. If they had a 
yote on this question, they would express themselves strongly 
in the negative. But again, they will bow to necessity when 
conscription comes. There will not even be a great number 
of conscientious objectors. 

In a country with a short democratic experience, like 
Germany, it is perhaps natural that too much emphasis is 
laid on ‘What do I like ?” Under a totalitarian government 
nobody is asked what he likes. So people expect the position 
to be different in a democracy. And it is, in fact, different. 
But what has not been fully realised in Germany as yet is 
that the will of the people is not necessarily identical with the 
sum total of wishful thinking among the people. 

The greater intensity of the conflict between individual 
likings and common necessities, peculiar to Germany, or the 
strong prevalence of individual likings, still more peculiar to 
Germany, creates a situation which lends itself to the political 
exploitation of dislikes. And that is exactly what has been 
happening during the last few weeks as far as the Saar 
agreement, signed by Dr. Adenauer in Paris, is concerned. 
This agreement is not popular in Germany. It could not be 
popular. It confirms, for the time being, that the Saar is to 
be attached to France economically and separated from 
Germany politically. These were the two aims consistently 
pursued by France ever since 1945. True, the agreement now 
signed is to remain in force only until a general peace treaty 
is concluded with Germany and will then be replaced by the 
provisions of that treaty. True, the Saarlanders will have the 
right to express themselves on the present agreement and again 
on the peace treaty. True, French political rule in Saarbriicken 
will disappear and a High Commissioner appointed by the 
Western European Union will be installed. True also, the Saar 
frontier will gradually be opened to the German economy so 

far as this does not interfere with French interests. But all 
this does not alter the fact that once it has been ratified, the 
Saar statute cannot be challenged until a peace treaty is 
concluded, which means that political separation of the Saar 
from Germany cannot be challenged. This applies also to 
the German-minded political parties on the Saar, hitherto 
banned, now to be admitted. Everything seems to depend on 
the peace treaty. But will there ever be a peace treaty ? It 
appears highly unlikely at present. The treaty in question 
would be a document signed not only by the Western Powers 
but also by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, it is being argued that the Saar has been signed away 
by Dr. Adenauer for all practical purposes, if not juridically 
And there is no question: at least for the time being the Saat 
agreement involves a national sacrifice without any European 
consolat What is going to happen in 


the Saar 


1 compensation 


not Europeanisation as considered previously 
Europeanisation, under a supra-national authority, with the 
United States of Europe to follow, is, at the moment, as dead 
as ED¢ [his is internationalisation without any supra- 
fational element in it. It is more or less a Danzig solution 
Naturally, there is dissatisfaction. The politicians exploit 
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this dissatisfaction. And there seems to be a particular chance 
for exploitation as there are local elections in Bavaria and 
Hesse on November 28 and in Berlin on December 5. It is 
so much easier to attack the Saar agreement than to defend 
it. Attacks appeal to sentiment, primarily to national sentiment. 
Defence must appeal to reason. But reason is not the 
predominant factor in an election campaign. 

This time the German socialists are not alone in their 
opposition. They are joined by the smaller coalition parties, 
first of all by the Free Democratic Party (FDP). Dr. Dehler, 
the leader of the parliamentary party, is in the forefront of 
the attack. Now Dr. Dehler, formerly a member of Dr. 
Adenauer’s cabinet, is a true liberal and a good democrat. But 
he is apt to be carried away by his own arguments, and 
frequently his arguments are based on emotional feeling rather 
than on cold reasoning. He has never been an expert on 
foreign policy. Dr. Dehler as the leader of the parliamentary 
FDP is in a peculiar position. The FDP, as in fact most of 
the smaller coalition parties, has been following in the wake of 
Dr. Adenauer’s policy for more than five years. The voter, 
if he wants to express himself for Dr. Adenauer, naturally votes 
CDU. If he wants to express himself against Dr. Adenauer he 
votes SPD. In the last federal elections it was Adenauer against 
Ollenhauer. The smaller parties are forgotten in the duel. The 
three smaller parties together now hold 20 per cent. of the seats 
in the Bundestag compared with 80 per cent. held by the CDU 
and SPD. Western Germany is very near the two-party system 
in spite of an electoral law which favours a system of many 
parties. If the smaller parties want to survive, they must 
show in what way they differ from both CDU and SPD. This 
leads to the temptation for the smaller parties to show a policy 
of their own by any means and particularly at a point where the 
general public is more than mildly interested. 

Thus a situation has arisen where it seems that there is only 
one vital problem in German politics: The Saar. This is 
highly artificial. After the local elections in Bavaria, Hesse 
and Berlin the Saar excitement is likely to slow down 
considerably. After these elections face-saving devices will 
probably take the place of what appears now as indomitable 
Opposition within the coalition. Those who are now demanding 
that the Saar agreement should be revised or that amendments 
to the agreement are necessary will probably be satisfied then 
with a few interpretations of little actual value. 

The facts remain what they are. If Dr. Adenauer had refused 
to sign the Saar agreement in Paris, the entire system of new 
treaties would have broken down. Without Dr. Adenauer’s 
signature under the Saar agreement there would have been no 
German sovereignty, no Western European Union, no German 
membership of NATO. But, quite apart from that, without an 
agreement on the Saar question, conditions in the Saarland 
would have remained what they were during the last few 
years. That means continued French political domination, a 
ban on the German-minded parties, an economic frontier 
between the Saar and Western Germany. It is plain beyond 
a doubt: however much the Saar agreement leaves unfulfilled 
in the realm of German wishes, it is a distinct improvement 
in the realm of facts. To forego these improvements on the 
ground of wishes based on a principle would not have been 
sound policy. There is no chance at present of the Saar being 
actually returned to Germany. There is a chance of improving 
the Saar position without abandoning the principle that 
the Saar is theoretically still German. To conclude a temporary 
agreement on that basis is common sense. And there is always 
the hope that a policy moving towards an integrated and supra- 
national Europe may be resumed in the future. This hope 
may prove to be more realistic than the hope of a peace treaty. 

It seems likely that the majority of Germans will gradually 
realise that the Saar question cannot be isolated. The Saar 
agreement is part of the entire set-up of the new agreements. 
One cannot say yes to one part and no to another part. The 
Bundestag has postponed the debate on foreign policy until the 
second half of December, that is until after the various local 
elections. The debate, and with it the first reading of the 
treaties, will take place in a much calmer atmosphere. 
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As to the much played-up ‘crisis’ within the coalition, it 
is already now evident that the coalition ministers are far less 
obstinate than the mere coalition MPs. Vice-Chancellor 
Bliicher is considerably more peaceable than Dr. Dehler. The 
same may be said of other coalition parties. Dr. Adenauer 
and the CDU have the power to punish dissenters. The 
electoral law for the next Federal elections is a great and 
efficient menace. If this electoral law should establish the 
majority system, similar to that in the United Kingdom, the 
smaller parties would be wiped out at the polls. The majority 
system means the two-party system. Since the electoral law 
can be passed by a simple majority in the Bundestag, the CDU 
alone can enforce an electoral system which would eliminate 
all parties besides the CDU and SPD. The smaller parties know 
that they live at the mercy of the CDU. If they step out of 
the coalition, they face the danger of extermination. If they 
remain within the coalition, they can hope for an electoral 
law which prolongs their existence. As long as the new 
electoral law has not been passed, every so-called coalition 
crisis must be viewed in the light of a tactical fight on both 
sides. The smaller parties may temporarily play on popular 
feelings and popular dislikes. In the long run, they too will 
have to bow to necessities. 


The Human Situation 
By LORD HAILSHAM 


An anonymous reviewer in the Listener observed 
recently that: ‘It is, obviously, becoming less and less 
possible to accept the human situation, which is so full 
of misery and tragedy.’ From his phrasing it is obvious 
that the author believes that his feeling is widely shared. 
The Spectator has asked a number of writers to 
comment on this alarming text. In the article which 
follows Lord Hailsham writes from the Christian point of 
view. Next week Mr. Stephen Toulmin will give his 
opinions as a scientist. The third article in the series will 
be by Mr. Tom Harrisson, the anthropologist. 


HE shocking thing about post-Christian pessimism is 

not the pessimism, for, on its assumptions, this is reason- 

able enough, but the illiteracy of the claim to be some- 
thing new. The key words of the sentence are therefore 
* becoming less and less.’ 

Now these words can only be justified if either (a) the human 
situation is actually getting worse and worse or (b) we, being 
brighter than our predecessors, can perceive even more clearly 
our misery and tragedy. 

The second assumption is so patently absurd, that it is 
difficult to be polite about it. It is as if Homer had never 
written that Zeus dispenses good and evil things to men, but 
mostly evil. The Greek tragedians, the Hellenistic epigram- 
matists, the Alexandrian writers of hexameters, the books of 
Ecclesiastes and Job, Lucretius, Shakespeare, the Russian 
novelists, all are full to brimming with the sadness of human 
things. Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 





GOING UP 


The writer of a recent letter in the Manchester Guardian 
complained that he was unable to buy a copy of the 
SPECTATOR on demand. We know the main cause of this 
trouble—and the cure. 
The cause is that the circulation of the SPECTATOR is 
rising, with the result that newsagents often sell out. 
The cure is to place a regular order with your newsagent or 
to instruct us to send you a copy by post each week. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The Sales Manager, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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To suggest that it is only the twentieth century that has 
last become fully aware of ‘ the human situation’ and finds 
‘less and less’ bearable is not even arguable; it js h 
illiterate, and that is all that there is to be said about it, 

But, has. the situation become worse? Is this What has 
given the post-Christian pessimist the jitters? The nat 
life of man in the twentieth century, though not Solita me 
perhaps poor, nasty, brutish and short. But this js pom 
hot news. Man began as a precarious collector of seeds Quite 
a number of years ago, and during this time, | SUPPOSe, the 
vast majority of human beings have died before their time ig 
ignorance and poverty, of plague, pestilence and famine, ba 
murder and sudden death. The plain truth is that the Nine. 
teenth and twentieth centuries for the first’ time give mep in 
the mass a chance to acquire a bit of comfort and live some. 
thing like the span allotted by the Psalmist. No doubt ther 
have been things in our time horrible enough to contemplate, 
The ‘century of the Common Man” has hardly lived UP to 
expectation. On the whole, in some respects, it compares 
rather ill with some of the preceding centuries of privilege, but 
by and large, the birth rate goes down, and the expectatiog 
of life goes up. No doubt, ‘the human situation’ jg gij 
‘full of misery and tragedy.” But why is it less and leg 
acceptable ? I dare venture that the age of Shakespeare was 
a deal worse. ’ 

Sooner or later I suppose we will have to deal with the 
hydrogen bomb. I confess that arguments based on this 
invention make me mildly irritable. No doubt, the hydrogen 
bomb offers prospects of hideous disasters yet to come. But 
was it worse than the absence of antiseptics at the battle of 
Hastings ? The philosophy which is more shocked at 
Hiroshima than Troy is ultimately devoid of all values other 
than quantity, and therefore without value of any kind. Either 
the spectacle of a single murdered child is intolerable to any 
one who contemplates its implications, or else the hydrogen 
bomb with its pulverised millions has nothing particularly 
terrible about it. Misery and tragedy are not to be measured 
by counting corpses. 

Misery and tragedy. A true analysis of these words con 
tains both the answer to the pessimist, and the explanation 
of why he becomes a pessimist. A materialist has no business 
to talk about misery or tragedy. For him, a living dog is 
certainly not to be accounted better than a dead lion; and, if 
he does not agree, it is clear that he is not applying the material 
test. but one, a value judgement, to which, as a materialist, 
he is not entitled. 

Herein lies the fundamental inconsistency of the post 
Christian. He is glad enough to assume materialism in order 
to banish Christian hope. But he must at least be consistent. 
The only logical attitude for the consistent materialist is not 
pessimism, but gaiety, at least as long as his digestion is sound, 
and his body vigorous. He may not sympathise, for this, 
ultimately, is to recognise the absolute value of human beings 
as such. 

But, if we do sympathise, and if we must, it is because we 
recognise that the material world is hopelessly out of joint with 
human aspirations, and this ought, at least, to provoke the 
enquiry, what sort of material beings can feel out of joint with 


- a material world ? 


For the truth is that the human tragedy is only tragedy 
in a world where evil is a problem. And evil is only a prob 
lem, indeed only can exist, in a world which is not only 
material, and where there is not only evil but also good. 

All this, of course, was well known long before Chnist 
walked this earth. In a sense, man postulated God, if not 
in his own image, at least in the image of what he wished (0 
be, because to postulate Him was the only way in which to 
construct a rational universe which would account for man, 
What makes life intolerable for the non-Christian, both in the 
pagan world and now, is the sense of guilt which comes when 
ever we confront ourselves with the contrast between the 
perfection we can imagine, and the reality of what we are. 
This, coupled with a sense of sympathy for the suffering of 
others in this vale of tears, is what constitutes the * misery and 
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‘which it becomes ‘ less and less possible to accept.’ The 
f evil begins when man becomes aware of the 
y of the human spirit, and the fallen nature of 


tragedy 
oblem of © 
mortal destin 


* aw ing. 

Us ont ata does not, I think, seek to explain the problem 
of evil. It is in truth the realisation of the existence of this 
oblem which made him a Christian. Man was aware of the 
need of a Redeemer before he ever found him. He was for 
ever imagining such a person, Osiris, Mithras, Quexalcoatl. 
We need such a person, and we know we need him, more than 
anything else in the world. The Christian believes that he has 
found him, no fairy prince, no imaginary redeemer, but real 
nan and real God. A real stone rolled away from a real tomb, 
in a real garden, at a real moment of time, and we were free. 
Without this belief it is indeed true that the human tragedy 
is impossible to accept. But a world in which this can happen 
ig no longer one in which the contrast between man’s fallen 
gature and his aspirations is intolerable. 





WORE WORK FROM TRADE UNIONISTS— Ill 


Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents 


Bek. G. J. C. KNOWLES 

This is the third of a series of articles on the problem 
posed by British trade unionists who are not working as 
hard as they could and should. 


HE striker has never been a popular figure. ‘ You are 

resisting.” said a Durham parson to a group of them in 

1844. ‘not the oppression of your employers but the 
Will of your Maker—-the ordinance of that God Who has said 
that in the sweat of his face shall man eat bread, and Who 
has attached this penalty to the refusal to labour, namely, 
that if a man do not work neither shall he eat.” It is true that 
today strikes are seldom dragged out to starvation point 
(nine-tenths of all recorded strikes are over in less than a week, 
and of these almost half last no longer than a single day): 
and the Welfare State has in any case mitigated the severity 
of the Divine Law. It is true that no one any longer questions 
the worker's right to strike so long as he refrains from exercis- 
ing it: but when he does so, vox populi retains more than a 
ring of vox Dei. He inflicts inconvenience, or worse, upon 
the public: he imperils the prestige of the community and 
damages its credit. and is thus acting against his own higher 


interests. and his strike’ is irresponsible, irrational, 
unscrupulous, unnecessary, and usually unofficial. Extra- 
ordinary explanations have to be put forward for such 


extraordinary behaviour: in the last few years, the prevalence 
of unofficial strikes has been ascribed by a noble lord to the 
use of agene in bread. and by a bishop to ‘a spreading rot in 
the unit of society home life. A more colourable and time- 
honoured explanation is that strikers are necessarily the tools 
or dupes of political agitators: * There must be some evil 
machinations at work,’ as the then Minister of Labour put it 
in 1947. ‘which say to the workers: “To hell with the 
officials ** — it is the Radicals, Chartists, Socialists, Syndicalists, 
aid now the Communists who are the real culprits. Sargant 
Florence once made the comment that the middle-class con- 
ception of labour unrest is of some sinister infection, elusive 
and intangible: but such conceptions are not confined to any 
one class. and people tend to make the striker the scapegoat 
for their deepest dislikes and fears. The real trouble with 
Popular diagnosis is that it is too simple—as simple as the 


fauses of strikes (and of other human actions) are complex. 
Perhaps it has always been; yet within living memory the 
character of strikes has radically changed. 

In what ways has it changed ? There is, of course, nothing 
In 1936 (the only year for which 


RW in unofficial strikes. 
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such figures were compiled) less than a quarter of the 818 
strikes which occurred were known to be officially supported, 
and over half could be classified with certainty as unofficial; 
indeed, the long saga of trade union history abounds with 
such actions, and some of them have been accorded post- 
humous battle-honours. There is certainly nothing novel in 
the unseemly eagerness of political extremists to cash in on 
industrial conflict: they would be foolish to forego the oppor- 
tunity. Nor is there anything strange in the public being 
inconvenienced by big strikes: all strikes are intended to cause 
someone inconvenience and, no doubt, the bigger the incon- 
venience the greater the pressure for a settlement. But behind 
the nineteenth-century facade important changes have been 
carried out. There is now, as there was not fifty years ago, 
a coherent system of industrial treaties and diplomatic pro- 
cedures to which the unions are parties, and they have 
developed, as the badge of increasing power, a caste of elder 
statesmen to guard their sovereign rights. as well as a vested 
interest in the smooth running of the system. So that the 
unofficial strike is no longer merely unsupported but actively 
opposed by the union; and in such cases (notably of course in 
the docks where, as was stressed by Peter Wiles in the first 
article of this series, the union has come to sit on the managerial 
side of the table) strikes may be bedevilled by a deeper conflict 
of loyalties than hitherto. Such a situation is ripe for inter- 
vention by outsiders, and what started as a strike may end as 
a skirmish in the cold war. Again, the potential inconvenience 

to retain the current euphemism—is enhanced by the 
country’s economic plight. In the Twenties we could stand a 
series of national strikes in key industries without lasting 
economic damage (although the prophets of doom were as 
vocal then as now); but in 1947 even the freeze-up, which 
was roughly tantamount to a national coal strike of one-and-a- 
quarter days, had far sharper effects on employment and 
business activity than the seven-month stoppage of 1926. The 
same is true, in degree, of other industries: and in countless 
ways big strikes mean very much more than they did in our 
childhood. 

A merciful principle of compensation, however, has ensured 
that big strikes are very much rarer now than then. The steady 
recruitment to the unions (whose ranks have, incidentally, been 
diluted to some extent by workers without militant traditions), 
the increasing recognition accorded them and the consequent 
proliferation of rituals for bargaining and for settling disputes, 
have genuinely helped to humanise industrial warfare. 
Although the number of strikes was rising steadily even, before 
the war and has touched record heights since 1939, these 
outbreaks have, with few exceptions, resembled street fights 
rather than the massive industrial campaigns which were waged 
in the past—indeed, the average yearly totals of workers on 
strike and of working days * lost* in the years before, during, 
and after the Second World War have dropped to a mere 
fraction of their levels over comparable periods around the 
first war. Moreover the immediate main causes of strikes, if the 
Ministry of Labour’s diagnosis is trustworthy, have been shift- 
ing away from disputes over wages and hours of work to 
more frictional issues; which suggests—-always granted that 
the issue which provokes a strike may be no more than a 
symbol—that for some workers industrial grievances may be 
less fundamental than they once were. Again. if we confine 
our attention to the country’s black spots, we find that the 
regional pattern of strikes has been changing over the years; 
and this may be partly due to the * industrial diversification ’ 
(as recommended in the 1944 White Paper on Employment 
Policy) of areas such as South Wales. On the other hand the 
industrial pattern of strikes has changed less than the improve- 
ment in the relative job-security and earning capacity of the 
more * strike-prone* of our workers might have led one to 
hope: coal miners and (as we have recent cause to remember) 
dockers, who have long memories of bad times, are still among 
the readiest to strike—and sometimes to strike long and hard. 
This phenomenon, however, is by no means confined to Great 
Britain and probably has sociological as well as economic and 
political roots, so that the solutions for the more stubborn 
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elements of the strike problem are likely to be further to seek 
and slower to operate. 

But big strikes—or even strikes in general—are not the 
whole problem, or necessarily the most important aspect of it. 
Workers do not always air their accumulated grievances by 
resorting to a strike: with the unorganised and those who have 
little social cohesion, discontent may show itself in a high 
rate of absenteeism, sickness or accidents, labour turnover, and 
so on. These remoter symptoms; although their effects are 
those of a running sore rather than of a sharp cut, may on 
occasion be no less damaging than striking and in the long run 
may well result in even greater aggregate losses of production 
time. For—without endorsing the classic wartime paradox 
attributed to a Ministry of Labour official, that ‘ strikes are 
a form of rest and consequently beneficial to production ’"— 
we can believe that the * losses’ from many present-day strikes 
(since most of them are so short) may be made up fairly quickly 
by increased overtime or even without it if the atmosphere 
improves after the settlement; whereas the constant drain on 
production which can derive from the more devious kinds of 
unrest may continue unchecked and hardly even detected. 
This is not to suggest, of course, that strikes do not matter. 
Recent experience alone is a sufficient warning against the 
frivolity of dismissing them as immaterial in a situation where 
unexpected interruptions can have disproportionate effects; 
and to this extent comparisons with the past, when many of 
the effects of even the biggest strikes were swamped by chronic 
unemployment, are irrelevant. But by concentrating only on 
the avoidance of strikes we risk ignoring more insidious evils; 
and by an over-zealous resort to counter-pressure — especially 
legal or political pressure—we may even invite them. If for 
example a serious strike could be outlawed only at the cost 
of producing ca’canny and widespread industrial apathy, the 
price would probably be greater than the benefit bought. The 
same applies to the blackmail aspect: if a strike can 
be averted only at the cost of an exorbitant wage increase, the 
cost again is too high. Blackmail is an emotive term, but 
(assuming its applicability) it is sometimes better to call a 
blackmailer’s bluff than to attempt to buy or frighten him off. 

Strikes are taken, perhaps too eagerly, as evidence of social 
disease. The obvious half-truth of this should surely be 
qualified by the realisation that, after all, a society free from 
conflict is a dead society, and a society where all conflicts 
which cannot be diverted into official channels are suppressed 
on principle (as they are in totalitarian countries) is an 
explosive society—and a boiler which has a safety-valve to 
let off steam is a safer proposition than one which has none. 
It should not be forgotten that the origins of a strike often 
run far deeper than the (often trivial) issues which occasion 
its outbreak, and sometimes extend beyond the working lives 
of those participating; so that we should not hope for 
spectacular results from the routine application of industrial 
specifics—official exhortation, the elaboration of disputes 
rocedures, joint consultation, the substitution of * human’ for 
industrial’ relations, and so on. While the potential effect of 
strikes is possibly greater now than it has ever been, their 
actual severity has, on average, greatly declined over the years 
and their increased frequency does not seem likely to offset 
this decline. Indeed, the increased number of relatively small 
strikes is in part, no doubt, the price we pay for the stream- 
lined nation-wide collective bargain. National agreements take 
time to achieve, and with the best will in the world it is not 
always easy to interpret their generalities in the light of local 
conditions; and delay in negotiations and local anomalies are 
both classic ‘ last straws” for provoking strikes. Such strikes, 
embarrassing and undesirable though they may sometimes be, 
can fulfil a genuine social function—the function of calling 
immediate attention to weaknesses in the working of the ever 
more complex machinery by which industry is regulated. In 
a society which is democratic in aim this should be enough to 
ensure the acceptance of their occasional inevitability, and at 
the same time act as a spur to the elimination of their causes 
by every possible means. We may be gratified, though not 
complacent, at the progress that has been made in the last 


half-century; but until the earthly paradise has bee : 
(and that is not on the immediate Foam of oa rope 
progressive of political parties) the strike weapon can hard} be 
safely buried, even though it may often be used unofficial 
inconveniently, and against the better judgement of responsible 
persons, 


(The next article in this series will be by Mark , 


‘ on A br 
who will be writing about the Fawley experiment.) sy 


. 
Clean Air 
By DR. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, M.P, 


OOD food, pure water and clean air are essential for 
healthy life. But we are only beginning to understand 
the need for clean air. 

Ihe Registrar-General’s statistical review for England and 
Wales for the year 1950 tells us that: * Age for age, for both 
sexes, mortality in the North and in Wales is higher than jg 
the East or the South of England.’ The northern excess, we 
are told, ‘is to some extent associated with greater crowding 
of the population (in terms of housing density, e.g., persons 
per room) and possibly the diminished sunlight and greater 
atmospheric pollution of the industrial north.’ Dr. Stephen 
Taylor in Good General Practice finds that the average number 
of attendances at the surgery and visits in the home are about 
two and a half times more in industrial districts compared 
with country or suburban. He suggests atmospheric pollution 
as one of the causes for this. 

The attention of the public was forcibly directed to dangers 
of air pollution by the terrible results of the fog in December, 
1952, which is said to have been responsible for 3,500 to 
4,000 deaths in the Greater London area. Of those who died 
90 per cent. were over the age of 45, and 60 to 70 per cent. were 
over 65. The death rate of children under one year was 
doubled. 

In cold, windless, misty weather, the products of Combustion, 
including smoke and sulphur oxides, instead of rising and 
being carried away by the wind, fall and collect near ground 
level and what we call ‘smog’ develops. That is why at the 
Fat Stock Show at Smithfield in December, 1952, one of the 
cattle died and twelve had to be slaughtered, sixty needed 
major veterinary treatment and some hundred others minor 
attention, whereas none of the sheep and pigs housed on the 
first floor suffered appreciably. 

In dry air we can put up with a fair amount of sulphur 
fumes without great inconvenience. We get some irritation of 
the eyes and a slight cough, but not much else. But in a moist 
misty atmosphere such as we so often have in Britain things 
are very different. This is what the Lancet in its issue of 
November 7, 1953, says in a leading article: 

Sulphur dioxide dispersed as one part per million throughout 4 
gaseous phase might be relatively safe, but dissolved in droplets 
giving a local concentration thousands of times greater it will 
produce a strongly acid respiratory rain, which may ‘eadily produce 
bronchial spasm and oedema. 

In a moist atmosphere droplets of water tend to form round 
small solid bodies, such as dust. The mist formed in an 
atmosphere charged with smoke or grit may well be finer and 
will therefore be more liab!e to enter the deep recesss of the 
lungs to work its havoc there. 

It has been suggested that the absorption of sulphur dioxide 
by the solid particles of smoke or grit in contact with the 
oxygen of the air may cause catalytic surface oxidation t 
sulphur trioxide, thus producing in the presence of water if 
the air sulphuric acid with its much greater corrosive action. 
But here again the essential source of trouble is the sulphur 
contained in the fuel burned. 

Dr. E. H. R. Smithard, who analysed the causes of death 
during the fog period in the Metropolitan borough of 
Lewisham, reached the conclusion that there is ‘ some evidence 
of an abnormal distribution of fatal cases in the wards of the 
borough and that those wards with the highest mortality were 
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in prqximity to sources of excessive smoke.’ But he adds, 
‘smoke by itself however is not likely to cause sudden death 
or even quick death, the much more likely cause of this being 
the irritant action of oxides of sulphur.’ 

It is clear, in fact, that the real troubJe in fog is the suiphur 
oxides poured out into the atmosphere by the combustion of 
all types of solid and liquid fuel, except wood. Six million 
tons of them (equivalent to nine million tons of sulphuric acid) 
are pumped into our atmosphere every year. It is these oxides 
that rot fabric, decay masonry, corrode metallic objects and 
ultimately destroy them, kill the plants in our gardens and 
parks, and impair the health of city dwellers and hasten their 
end. Only when we eliminate these sulphur fumes will our 
cities be healthy again. 

When one contemplates the profound destruction that has 
taken place in buildings such as Westminster Abbey or the 
Houses of Parliament, it is impossib’e to imagine that injuries 
such as these could take place only in time of fog. It seems 
clear therefore that some destruction, though less severe, must 
have been going on most of the time. Nor can this be confined 
to physical objects only. Human beings living in towns must 
be similarly affected. 

What is to be done? Bad stoking of domestic or factory 
fires may increase the amount of smoke and grit in the 
atmosphere, but has no effect on the dangerous sulphur fumes. 
It used to be said that if only people would make use of slow 
combustion stoves or burn exclusively coke or smokeless fuels 
all would be well. This is pure nonsense, for just as much 
sulphur in the form of dioxide and trioxide is given off freen 
these as from coal. Again, when those gigantic power-stations 
were being built in and around London and elsewhere, we were 
told that if commercial fuel oil was burned in them instead 
of coal there would be nothing to fear. No doubt if fuel oil 
is burned carefully in specially constructed furnaces the 
dissemination of smoke or grit is greatly reduced. But there 
is at least half as much again of the dangerous sulphur oxides 
poured out from the burning of fuel oil compared with that 
from an equal weight of coal or coke, and it is these oxides 
that really matter. 

If we want to eliminate the elements destructive to life and 
property from city air and city fog we must face the facts. 
We must realise that the destructive action of the products 
of combustion are in evidence to some extent not only in 
time of fog but also at other times as well. We must appreciate 
also not only how great is the loss that results from these 
sulphur fumes but how complicated and expensive is their 
elimination. For it must always be remembered that in most 
towns one of the chief offenders is the domestic grate and 
this is called into operation most in cold weather at the very 
time when fogs tend to occur. 

It is fortunate that electricity is replacing steam in many 
factories, and that gas and electricity are used to an increasing 
extent for heating the home. There is no need for power 
stations to be situated near large towns. No doubt there is 
some extra cost in the conveyance of current but the sum 
spent is well worth while. There is also the possibility of 
the generation of electricty for heat and power from hydro- 
electric installations, the tides and atomic energy. Unfortunately 
factories, hospitals, hotels, flats and a host of other establish- 
ments dependent on steam boilers or furnaces still exist, and 
there are also many power stations in or near towns. 

If we are to ensure pure air for town dwellers we must not 
only get rid of all stationary fires that produce sulphur oxides 
but coal and oil burning locomotives as well, and replace 
steam by electric power in and near towns. There is also 
dust and fumes from many commercial enterprises that must 
be eliminated, and consideration must be given to the danger 
of fumes of petrol and carbon monoxide from motor cars. 
Much research remains to be done, but one thing is certain 
~—the problem will never be solved by a child-like faith in 
smokeless fuels and smokeless zones. 

The next step in the evolution of healthy living is healthy 
breathing. 












Gastro-Archzological 
By GLYN E. DANIEL 


RCHAZOLOGICAL business in France this sum 

enabled me to combine with it the pleasure of re-visian 

three of the areas I most love, namely, Burgundy i 
Dordogne, and Brittany. In all three the ‘pleasures of the 
landscape, the people, the food and wine, and the archzology 
all vied with each other in that heavenly way which make 
travel in France such joy. These gastro-archzological notes 
are autumn retrospects of a summer which, although 
adjudged by the French Tourist Office the worst for eighty 
years, nevertheless gave intense pleasure to one whose aspect 
is normally the flat, featureless Fens and the dull, English 
heaviness of college and club kitchens. 

Our purpose in Burgundy was to make a film for the BBC; 
Television Service of the wonderful princess's grave found a 
Vix and already described in the pages of the Spectator by 
Darsie Gillie (August 6, 1954). It was as interesting anj 
amusing to see the crowds filing into the Museum at Chitillop. 
sur-Seine to see the Vix treasures as it was to see or read aboy 
the crowds which daily and nightly crowded to see the remains 
of the Temple of Mithras in the City of London. [d, 
curiosity is everyone’s failing; we will all crowd around q 
barrier to see why a hole is being dug in the ground—de Ven 
Cole knew that well. But the interest in Vix and in the Londog 
Mithraeum is more than idle curiosity. It is a real awakening 
of public interest in our national antiquities. I do not shar 
the view that this is a recent thing: that it dates from the 
1923 publicity for Tutankhamen. We must always remember 
that in the nineteenth century the discoveries of Layard and 
Rawlinson were the subject of avid discussion in newspaper 
and pub; so was Schliemann’s Troy and Mycenae. The public 
are interested in the visible remains of the past. 

In the intervals of our filming and interviewing we ate at 
Chatillon itself or at Saulieu or Montbard. Chez Dumaine at 
Saulieu—the official name is the Hétel Céte d’Or—we ate a 
well as anywhere in France: it is not for nothing that this 
establishment is one of the short list of twelve places in France 
to which the Michelin Guide awards three stars. The best ia 
France is not by any means the most expensive and I was 
enchanted at Saulieu to be told by my old friend Madame 
Dumaine that there was only one wine I and niy party must 
drink—the Chablis 1953 which her husband had bought. i 
was superb, with the clean freshness and mature warmth which 
good Chablis at its best so wonderfully provides—and it was, 
in this famed restaurant of France, eight shillings a bottle! | 
took a bottle over to Montbard to the Hotel de la Gare which 
André Belin is rapidly building up to be one of the great 
étapes gastronomiques of France, and he, with his great wine 
list and his great sense of money values, confessed that he 
wished he had bought all that wine. His food was as good a 
ever, and when he learned it was my wife’s birthday, he said, 
‘Choose your dinner: pay no attention to the menu—any dish 
in our French cuisine I will do for you.’ We had snails and 
his own truite au caprice de Buffon—cooked in butter with a 
mushroom farce and garnished with bananas and oranges, 
followed by beautifully grilled chicken with sauce béarnaise. 
We had promised ourselves crépes that night and were going 
on without cheese but he insisted on cheese because he wanted 
to present my wife with some pre-phylloxera wine. It was 
Richbourg; proudly marked VOFNR on his wine list—initials 
which even some wine merchants in England do not under 
stand—and brilliantly good even to tastes like ours nurtured 00 
the richer fruitier wines of the sub-American grapes of modert 
France. 

The journey to the Dordogne was across the Central Massif: 
we had a lot of rain, a lot of Romanesque churches, and much 
good cheese. I wanted particularly to see the human geography 
of my own favourite French cheese—the Cantal—and we 
paused after we had come through the Lioran tunnel and were 
on the western slopes of the Auvergne to see the burons whet 
this cheese is made. , Nightfall found us at Le Déjeuner de 
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Sousceyrac, a simple one-star Michelin pub. I went in to the 
kitchen and talked to Madame. We were the only diners, 
except for the local tax inspector and wife, and the driver and 
conductor of the bus, waiting to go off to Limoges. Our menu ? 
Potage, foie gras maison, truites meuniéres, cepes paysannes, 
tournedos, salade, fromages, omelette surprise, fraises et 
creme. Was this a good enough menu, Madame asked, or 
would we like confit d’oie chaud or confit de dinde mayonnaise, 
as a supplement? We rested content, and paid, to our 
astonishment, 14s. a head for this superb feast. I have never 
had better cépes; they were fresh, and crisply fried in butter 
and garlic. r 

We left Souseyrac with regret to go on to Les Eyzies where 
the Hotel les Glycines has given us for so many years the 
best of the great cuisine périgourdine at very reasonable prices 
and in an almost English ambience of calm and garden. The 
prehistoric caves of Font de Gaume, Les Combarelies, La 
Mouthe and Lascaux were as full of visitors as ever, and it 
was good to see that the Lascaux paintings suffer nothing from 
being so popular, their colours as undimmed as when they 
were first discovered in 1940. Sad to find, though, that Fernand 
Windels is now dead before his book on the mobiliary art of 
Paleolithic times could be achieved. 

The route we took from the Dordogne to Brittany went 
through Angouléme, Poitiers, and Saumur. I had never before 
visited Fontevrault, with its magnificent Romanesque kitchen, 
its extraordinary memories of the time when it contained two 
religious communities, one for men, and one for women, but 
ruled over by the abbess. And its tombs. Here indeed is a 
question that should have been kept for the Spectator Christmas 
Competition, * What English king is buried in a site most of 
which is now a French prison?’ Fontevrault contains the 
tombs of Henry II, his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and their 
son Richard Coeur de Lion. We had to queue up behind the 
prisoners returning from their work in the fields before we 
could get in. They seemed a little more cheerful than the 
prisoners you meet out working from Dartmoor. The sun, 
perhaps, and, certainly, the wine they get. 

As you come to Brittany from the south, the gate is La 
Roche Bernard. The bridge over the Villaine has not been 
properly mended since the end of the war; you cross on pon- 
toons, and the morning we essayed this crossing, one of the 
joins had broken. * You cross at your peril,” we were told. 
‘Perhaps your car will fall into the river, who knows ?” We 
crossed safely and they went on with the work of mending the 
bridge which was to receive on the next day the full force of the 
Tour de France, and what was much more, the full force 
of the amusing advertising circus -that goes along in front of 
the small group of fast cyclists. 


A new road has been made since the war so that you can 
drive along the alignments at Carnac and see these unique 
monuments without leaving your car. It is better if you do, 
and better if you return when the crowds are gone, and walk 
along these strange prehistoric miles in the moonlight—even 
the watery moonlight of this last summer. For consolation in 
a wet Breton summer to the non-archzologically minded there 
are always dégustations de fruits de’ mer and bottles of 
Muscadet. We spent the fourteenth of July, after seeing the 
Tour de France in the rain, in the Hodtel des Voyageurs at La 
Trinité sur Mer. Madame had served lunch to 160 people; 
yes, she agreed, it was sad for the fifty she had turned away. 
The maids were still shovelling away the middens of fish-shells 
at six o'clock in the evening. But in an hour’s time we were 
back at it again, and the crabs, and crawfish, and lobsters and 
soles began flowing out from the kitchen to the hungry guests. 


The archzologically minded public needed comfort because 
like me, they had been defeated at Vannes by a new move in 
the great French battle to kcep people out of their archzological 
museums. ‘The Museum is closed indefinitely,’ said a firm 
notice, * because of the regretted death of its Guardian.’ There 
seemed no answer to that one—except more oysters and 
Muscadet 
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The Gold Cigarette Case 


By A. H. BARTON 


6 OU have some pretty expensive-looking parents her’ 
said Purbright to his brother-in-law, headmaster of 
the preparatory school. The annual match against 

Steadings was over and the room was full of boys eating ang 

parents drinking. 

*T have to,’ said the headmaster. ‘I have some pretty high 
fees.” oe 

‘I found this on the gravel outside,” said Purbright. Hg 
produced a massive gold cigarette case. ‘It contains seven 
beige cigarettes, each as fat as all get out.’ 

The headmaster accepted and opened the case 
an inscription,’ he said. 

‘I know,’ said Purbright. ‘The property of some city 

fancier, perhaps, tweed suit skin-deep only.’ . 

“That might be so,’ said the headmaster. ‘I use them a 
great deal. Malleable, subscriptive and prompt with their 
fees. But a gold case of this size and weight; and thes 
cigarettes; and the inscription.” He read it aloud, musing 

‘Sandy, from his first wife; a tiny reminder.” ‘No. 1 put him 

higher than that. Honours degree, tall and thin, with large 

horn-rimmed spectacles, and very, very high in the aircraft 


* There’s 


industry. Capable of industrial relations as well as the 
fancier’s little office. Bentley, in fact, not Jaguar.’ 

‘There was a_ Bentley outside,” conceded Purbright, 
* but. ; ; 


“You think perhaps,’ said the headmaster, ‘that it is an 
insult to the managing directors of huge aircraft firms to 
suppose that one of them could own so crude an object, $0 
crudely inscribed, and with contents so scented ?’ 

*That’s right,’ said Purbright. 

‘I disagree,’ said the headmaster. ‘In my experience it is 
the educated man, the man who sells his _ insufferable 
intellectual and academic prowess for a basinful of industrial 
wealth—it is he who falls furthest. No run-of-the-windmill 
tired business man would have an ex-wife. : 

‘I infer,” said a new voice, ‘that you, an envious and 
precious type, find the honest stockbroker with his Financial 
Times preferable to the intellectual industrialist with his 
Economist.’ 

They looked round. * Exactly,” said the headmaster. * My 
dear Basil, this is my brother-in-law. Purbright, this is the 
headmaster of Steadings, with which school we drew today. 
Purbright and I have been discussing the business world. 
You see, we found. . . He stopped short. A tall man in 
horn-rimmed spectacles, natty but stooping, had tapped him 
on the shoulder, nodding at Basil as he did so. * Sorry to be 
a nuisance,’ he said, ‘but are you the headmaster ? ’ 

* Yes, indeed I am.’ 

‘We haven't met. I am one of his he indicated Basil— 
‘and I came to watch my boy play.’ He hesitated. ‘The 
fact is, I’ve lost a cigarette case, and it’s a gold one.’ 

‘We have it,’ said the headmaster, and handed it over. * My 
brother-in-law found it on the gravel outside.’ 

‘It gleamed,’ said Purbright. 

The tall man seemed confused. ‘I’m extremely grateful, 
he said, and moved away to rejoin a woman in navy-blue 
drain-pipe trousers covered with tiny dark red bagpipes. 

*That’s his wife,’ said Basil. ‘She seem to be confronting 
him with some very detailed and urgent instructions.’ 

‘I admire her trousers,’ said the headmaster. ‘ Okapis I 
could have accepted without comment, or sherry decanters, but 
not bagpipes. They must be rich indeed.’ 

*He is rich, admitted Basil. 

* Aircraft industry ? ’ 

“No. Managing director of a huge steel-tube manufactunng 
concern. Highly educated. Eton and Balliol.’ 

‘With Wimsey ? ’ 

Postage on this issue: Inland 2d., Overseas 2$d.; Canada (Canadiaa 
Magazine Post) 1 $d. 
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Resourcefulness 


Originality must always lie in an ability to 
blossom forth. If you look at the Crompton 
Parkinson organisation you will find that we 

have done exactly that thing. From the small 
bud that was Colonel Crompton’s original 
Company 75 years ago have sprung today twelve 


outstanding petals—each a department that is 
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in bloom... 


representative of the important things in electrical equipment 





and installation. 
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* After his time,” said Basil. ‘ He is internationally renowned 
for his knowledge of medizval history.’ 

The headmaster turned to Purbright in triumph. * Well ?’ 
he said. 

‘We made deductions from the cigarette case, its fat and 
scented contents and its particularly memorable inscription,’ 
said Purbright to Basil. * But for my part I didn’t place him 
as high as that. Does he own the Bentley outside ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Basil. * It lends tone to Steadings every visiting 
week-end. These things count, you know. Just the sort of 
thing to tip the scale when you want to knock three days off 
the Easter term, or raise the fees by five guineas. It’s like 
the matron here.’ 

‘The matron here ?’ asked Purbright. 

‘Yes, said Basil. * Your brother-in-law’s master-stroke.’ 
The headmaster made a small gesture of deprecation. * She’s 
an Egyptologist. You may add pounds to the fees if you can 
give the parents a line like that to work off.’ 

* Our friend is coming back,’ said Purbright. * There’s some- 
thing on his mind.’ 

[he magnate came up to them, fingering his tie. He looked 
young. * That cigarette case,” he said. * [he inscription. It’s 
foolishness, perhaps, but I'd dislike anyone to think it was 
anything to do with us—me. I haven't got a first wife, or, 
rather, I still have one.’ 

The headmaster smiled sympathetically. ‘My dear fellow,’ 
he said. 








‘T'll tell you the story,’ continued the magnate quick] 

“ : uickly, a 
did so. He had left, he said, a brief case in a railway ¢9 
partment while he lunched in the restaurant car. On his 
return he had opened it. Inside, nestling among the 
of the Economist, he had found the gold cigarette case 
had turned it over to the police who had explained that it had 
probably been planted by a thief on the run. If it remained 
unclaimed for six months, they had said, he could have it, 
He*now had it, but had not yet expunged the inscription, 
* That’s how it was,” he concluded. 

* What a fascinating story,” said the headmaster, with prom t 
enthusiasm. ° 

‘Isn't it?” agreed the magnate. He fingered a bow tie 
smiled, and at once returned to his wife’s side. ’ 

‘I very much wonder,’ said the headmaster. * On the basis 
of the cigarettes alone, my deduction was sound. No one 
found them in a railway carriage six months ago.’ 

‘They were clearly his wife's,’ said Basil, thoughtfully, 

‘His first wife’s?” Purbright frowned, finding himself 
ambizuous , 

The three men listened abstractetlly to a treble voice telling 
its mother, through a mouth full of egg sandwich. how to bowl 
a googly. * Let us drown the problem in visitors’ sherry,’ said 
the headmaster then, ‘and move about among the parents, 
I desire to gauge the effect of the latest inevitable rise in fees! 
His voice fell away, vaguely ironical. * Business first,’ he said, 
‘Perhaps one day I, too, shall own a gold cigarette case.’ 





City and Suburban 


URELY the trial last week at a Consistory Court in 

Bawdeswell Village Hall, Norfolk, is one of the most 

extraordinary and delightful to have occurred, even in 
the picturesque and mysterious land of ecclesiastical law ? 
Bawdeswell Church was a rather duil nineteenth-century re- 
building of an eighteenth-century reconstruction of a Norman 
village church. It was run into by an aeroplane in 1944 and 
destroyed. Money from the War Damage Commission was 
forthcoming, and the architect, Mr. J. Fletcher Watson, instead 
of reproducing the dull, demolished fabric, went back to 
eighteenth-century classic, which incidentally comes out cheaper 
than Gothic. He has produced and built, of local flint and 
brick, a stately Renaissance building, complete with box-pews, 
three-decker pulpit and west gallery. This is a return to the 
pre-Tractarian church as advocated by that great man, 
Frederick Etchells, FRIBA, and Canon Addleshaw in their 
book The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship. The 
villagers, being East Anglian and traditional, accepted all this. 
But what some of them would not stand for was the clock 
tower and spirelet surmounting the western tower. They said 
that spires were alien to Norfolk, though for my own part I 
should have thought that the delightful spirelet and clock turret 
which Mr. Fletcher Watson had added to his tower were an 
essential part of the design, as inevitable and natural as the 
elms and stables and eighteenth-century houses in the Norfolk 
landscape, so redolent of M. R. James. So there was a trial, 
and to my surprise and delight, the Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Norwich, Mr. H. U. Willink, QC, has come down on the 
side of the architect. It is very rare for ecclesiastical 
authorities today to allow an artist free rein. Almost all clergy 
and parochial church councils think they know all about church 
art and order architects about as though they were paper- 
hangers. Yet when you talk to most of them about buildings 
or pictures or are shown examples of what they think beautiful, 
you soon discover that they are ignorant and have 
little right to dictate to architects about art. At Bawdeswell 
the rector was on the side of the architect and grateful to him 


for providing a builiing which was practical ; d admiraoly 
adapted to the BooX ». ¢ n Pra it was in? parocaial 
church council which objected to the spire. But the Chan- 


cellor said, ‘Once you have employed an architect, it is most 


necessary not to curb him or frustrate him so that he can say, 
“They have spoilt my church.”’ I hope those wise and 
humbling remarks will be heard beyond East Anglia, for so 
far they have only received local publicity. 
Book Prize 

I wish some benevolent public body or some very rich man 
who is making his will would consider the idea of providing 
money for an annual prize to publishers who have produced 
during the past twelve months the most consistently attractive. 
looking books. The prize-givers should not take inio consider. 
ation the subjects of the books they judge, nor even dust 
wrappers and illustrations. They should judge on_ binding, 
paper, type, printing, legibility and the proportion of type area 
to page. Certainly some publishers have a house style. | 
think it can at times be too aggressive. The admirable Every: 
man Library, for instance, despiie efforts to modernise it, still 
smacks of the William Morris tradition of the beginning of 
the century and goes all right with Arthurian legends, but 
seems too arty and crafty for Jane Austen. Again, you can 
always tell a book published by Jonathan Cape. Each bears 
so strongly the publisher’s typographic personality that I feel 
Mr. Cape must have written all the books he publishes him- 
self—until, of course, I start to read them. Then, must all 
Gollancz books have yellow dust jackets and be printed ona 
kind of blotting paper? Apparently not, for I notice that the 
charming Gollancz pamphlet about Bishop Woods of Lichfield, 
which was edited by Janet Stone, looks like one of the most 
chaste and tasteful productions of one of the University presses. 
Anyhow, the standard of English book production has been 
so high in the past that I am sure some public recognition of 
good standards in British publishing should be given by some- 
body. I think I would give this year’s prize to Rupert Hart 
Davis. 
The Patter of Tiny Circulars 

In the old days people used to put ‘ No Hawkers, No Can 
vassers ’ on their gates, though I don’t know whether they really 
meant it. Today they have to take even more elaborate pre 
cautions, because the postman is being used as a hawker and 
canvas er. [ noticed last week against somebody's announce 
mert of the birth of a child: (* No advertisements, please’) 
The same precaution might also be taken by those who have 
to announce deaths. JOHN BETJEMAN 
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SMOG is made up of 
pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things, 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. Thus with one stone 


Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 


GAS ... COKE — heat without smoke 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL issued by the Gas Council 








CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








THEATRE 


The Crucible. By Arthur Miller. (Theatre 

Royal, Bristol.) 
A LITTLE more than two and a half centuries 
ago, in the winter of 1692-93, a small town- 
ship of Massachusetts and subsequently the 
whole State were seized by a pandemic of 
fear and hatred which has become celebrated 
in the annals of irrationality as the Salem 
Delusion. In the course of this fearful out- 
break of the Furor Puritanicus—which 
began with the secret games and hysterical 
accusations of certain young girls—several 
hundred persons were accused of witchcraft 
and imprisoned; nineteen were hanged and 
many more only saved themselves by- false 
confessions of guilt; one man who refused to 
plead—standing as it were on the Fifth 
Amendment ahead of time—died undeg. the 
peine forte et dure inflicted to make him 
speak. 

The episode remains one of the most 
curious and sinister in American history, 
and an analogue of more recent events 
that can hardly be missed. Mr. Miller, 
making a play of it, evidently did net 
consider it necessary to point out the 
resemblance between witch-hunting in one 
age and another: The Crucible, which the 
Bristol Old Vic have now brought across 
the Atlantic, can be taken—and has been 
taken by some—as a straightforward account 
of the Salem persecution, told without 
arriére-pensée with no more emotion than 
may reasonably be stirred by the memory of 
ancient injustice. 

As such it is good strong rugged stuff, 
with a lot more kick in it than The Death 
of a Salesman: high-pitched but unfaltering, 
and capable of raising itself at moments- 
notably in the fearful outburst of hysteria 
which in the court scene marks the triumph 
of unreason and credulity over the rem- 
nants of judicial impartiality—to the proper 
point of making the scalp stir. It is done with 
much energy and talent by the Bristol 
company, who hurl archaic dialogue across 
an open set most ingeniously contrived to 
suggest both the timbering of New England 
frame-houses and the gallows that wait 
outside. There are many excellent per- 
formances, the honours being pretty even 
between the persecutors and the persecuted: 
John Kidd, Pat Sandys, Michael Allinson, 
Edgar Wreford, and Rosemary Harris have 
the most to do. The requirements of melo- 
drama are handsomely met. 

But the play is, of course, more 
than historical blood-and-thunder, double, 
double, toil and trouble. Mr. Miller's 
Crucible, the refining fire in which a people's 
righteousness shall be proved, has not yet 
cooled. The Puritan zealots investigating 
the ‘invisible crime’ of which they are so 
frightened, the court whose principle it is 
that all who are not with it shall be counted 
against it, do not obviously resemble the 
junior Senator for Wisconsin and his com- 
mittee, but their relationship in Mr. Miller's 
mind is perfectly plain. It is just as the sort 


of history that is enlarged and made por- 
tentous by later events that his play seems 
inadequate; it does not illumine current 
affairs, it does not cast light backward on 
the past, it does not much more than pro- 
vide the author with a whipping-boy on 
whom to work off honest indignation. 





Reduced to this function, the historical 
personages involved, far from growing in 
significance, appear diminished. How small, 
for instance, does the visiting divine from 
Boston appear beside the sinister reality of 
Cotton Mather, the intellectual leader of the 
Massachusetts theocracy! What rich ironies 
are neglected in shrinking this formidable 
man, who made a whole countryside share 
his fantasies—and who, when America was 
recovered from them, was made an FRS 
in England—to the dimensions of Mr. 
Miller’s Reverend Hale! How insufficient 
is his diagnosis of the Salem sickness, 
traced to the malice of a single revengeful 


girl! 
Mr. Miller, having started the geme of 
historical parallelograms, leaves it un- 


finished. What happened when the people of 
Salem regained their sanity, which they did 
very soon? From what soil of suspicion, 
insecurity, and bigotry do the evil growths 
of persecution spring in one generation and 
another? What nourishes them, what will 
cause them to wither? Mr. Miller does not 
trouble to ask, and no doubt it is wrong 
to expect it of him; it would have meade a 
different play. But the one he has written 
is good enough to provoke desire for a 
better. In the meantime it remains the most 
interesting thing in a wide prospect; if 
London cannot go to Bristol, perhaps 
Bristol may be persuaded to bring it to 
London. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


ART 


THERE are pleasant and admirable things to 
be seen amongst the nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century paintings at the Marlborough 
and O’Hana galleries, Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco, the Lefévre Gallery and Gimpel’s. 
Two are of particular interest however. At 
Lefévre’s there is a notable Delacroix: Les 
Natchez, which depicts a Red Indian couple 
on the seashore with their new-born babe. 
It was done in 1824 when the artist was 
twenty-six; the year Geéricault died and 
Delacroix himself, in the intervals of 
struggling with the Massacre at Scio, was 
reading Byron and Dante, copying Velasquez, 
thinking of going to Egypt (‘everyone is 
mad about it’), and, in a word, was being 
borne along by the romantic ecstasy within 
to his first great period of fruitfulness. This 
picture is altogether simpler than the 
Massacre, but its youthful ardour and pathos 
are perhaps the more affecting for that. 
Based upon a story by Chateaubriand (‘I 
am beginning to feel a violent dislike for... 
dreamers like Chateaubriand’, Delacroix was 
to write a quarter of a century later, ‘Why 
will nothing of theirs endure? Because it is 
absolutely untrue’), the tragedy (the mother 
is going to die) is purged of rhetoric and is 
left with a faintly enigmatic grandeur. At 
Gimpel’s, in addition to three interesting 
copies by Degas of pictures by Clouet, 
Tintoretto and Veronese, there is a 1908 
head by Picasso, of that type which has been 
called *proto-cubist’ and links his experi- 
ments in negroid distortion with the begin- 
nings of analytical cubism. It is a mask- 
like head (probably a self-portrait?), well 
known in reproduction yet carrying in itself 
an altogether unexpected authority. It is 
p..inted in the glowing reddish-brown of the 








Period, but coo! grey tones of reflec 
light on the left side of the face give it ~ 
solidity and life. Both these Pictures oan 
prove welcome additions to the national 
collections. a 
The whole of Pavel Tchelitchew’s work 
from those near-surrealist presences he 
created out of still-life objects twenty-five 
years ago, through his experiments in 
multiple perspective, to the transparent 
*X-ray” heads of some years back and his 
present sparkling cosmologies, has had 
met: physical overtones. Always, through 
his intellect, he has tried to suggest extra 
dimensions of awareness. These pre. 
occupations have led him further and further 
from painting as plastic expression, and 
more and more into semi-litercry conjuring 
tricks. It would be hard to guess from his 
exhibition at the Hanover Gallery that he is 
one of the finest draughtsmen— some would 
say the finest—of his generation (some early 
drawings may be seen at the Diaghiley 
exhibition). The new pictures, in oil, water. 
colour and pastel, are brilliantly executed 
linear abstractions from the meeting-place 
of cosmology, crystallography and molecular 
structure. When some semblance of a 
human mask is enmeshed in the network of 
lines, its circular eyes and koala bear nose 
serve only to remove the picture even further 
from effective communication with humanity, 
The coldness of Tchelitchew’s romanticism 
perhaps needs the warmth of the theatre to 
make it bloom, but he is a* remarkable 
artist and someone should arrange a full 
retrospective of his work. 


. * * 


At the Redfern are monotypes and 
drawings by Robert Colquhoun, the first we 
have seen for some considerable time. 
Colquhoun’s meteoric progress through 
nearly a decade seemed to explode, a year or 
two back, in deformations so arbitrary and 
colour so garish that all the particular 
qualities of draughtsmanship and colour we 
had originally associated with him are 
scattered to the winds. The pictures at the 
Redfern perhaps show the way back. They 
are more thoughtful and less forced than 
Colquhoun’s previous monotypes. Though 
small-scale works, they combine his interest 
in character and occupation with expressive 
drawing, lively texture, a light touch and 
delicate colour. With the few paintings we 
have seen during the past twelve months, they 
seem to show Colquhoun has taken a deep 
breath and is now marshalling his forces 
afresh. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


SUNDAY’s play Waiting for Gillian was the 
BBC being accomplished. A. brilliant 
adaptation by Ronald Miller of Nigel 
Balchin’s slight novel, A Way Through the 
Wood, meant adult and tasteful soap-opera. 
Patrick Barr gave his usual, under-rated, 
solid performance; Anne Crawford, in 4 
part that quickly becomes tiresome, Was 
intelligently delicate; and Michael Denison 
demonstrated (again) that he is much more 
than Britain’s answer to Van Johnson.. The 
unsatisfactoriness of Mr. Miller’s ending 
stemmed largely from his original; Alvin 
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YOUR PASSPORT 
for a delicious tour of France 


Without even leaving the table, you can have much of the joy of a 
tour through France, land of sunshine and good living! Get your 
wine merchant’s advice. He'll tell you that wine really means France, 
and France means a whole series of glorious wines—a choice for 
every taste and every mood. Every pocket, too : prices range from 
about 66 a bottle. Here’s a bricf reminder ; 


ALSACE Champagne, sparkling wine of sparkling gaiety! Champagne 


On the French side of the Rhine, Alsace produces many 
white wines of distinction. The dry Riesling. the robust 
Traminer, the elegant pale-green Sylvaner, the full, medium 
Muscat—all are crisp and clean, fresh and fragrant. 


BORDEAUX 
The pure and fragrant red Bordeaux (Claret to us) include 
Médoc, St. Emilion, Pomerol, and many others. Of the 
excellent white wines, Graves is on the dry side, Sauternes 
richer and sweeter. From honest ordinaires to superb chateau 
wines, Bordeaux offer fine value at every price. 


BURGUNDY 
Rich and full-bodied, the red Burgundies—Beaune, Nuits, 
Macon, Beaujolais, and many others—are perfect with roasts 
and grills. White Burgundies include fresh, dry Chablis and 
Pouilly Fuissé, golden Montrachet and Meursault. 


CHAMPAGNE 
The wine districts of Epernay, Rheims and Ay are 
consecra -d to the production of a French mirack 















\ 


is the perfect drink for any festive occasion, and can be 
enjoved from hors-d’ceuvre to dessert. 


LANGUEDOC /PROVENCE, 
ROUSSILLON AND ALGERIA 
The sun-baked south of France, between Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, produces delicious wines—red, white and 
rosé—famous locally but less known abroad. These wines, 
and those of Algeria, are modestly priced and excellent value. 


RHONE 
Much the best-known of the Cotes du Rhéne wines is the 
glorious Chateauneuf du Pape from near Avignon. But there 
are many other favourites—such as Hermitage, Céte-Ratie, 
and Tavel rosé. 
TOURAINE ANJOU 

From the valleys of the Loire and the Cher come the fresh 
and ever-refreshing Rosé d’ Anjou; delicate Vouvray, 
both still and sparkling; fruity Saumur; and 
Muscadet with its distinctive fragrance. 





Welcome to the glorious 


WINES OF FRANCE 


iSSUED BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WINE PUBLICITY, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE WINE & SPIRIT ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Rakoff, who did an excellent, clean job of 
production, and was particularly good with 
his handling of quick dialogue, could perhaps 
have cleaned this up a little. 

The play was followed by the BBC being 
appalling: Claire Bloom and Michael Hor- 
dern reading Romantic verse while Kyla 
Greenbaum plucked at a piano (All three 
accompanied by off-stage creaks and thuds.) 
Mr. Hordern reads verse quite well; but 
looking distinguished, cultured and com- 
fortable at the same time was too much for 
him. Miss Bloom snaked sadly about the 
room waving her neck and cooing Keats 
with a voice so cloyingly, musically drenched 
with Poesy as to make one long for Tessie 
O’Shea. When allowed to, Miss Greenbaum 
strummed soulfully but innocuously. This 
was an amateurish, self-conscious, under- 
rehearsed, embarrassing, clumsily photo- 
graphed parade of pretentiousness. Why 
do we stilt have to be so hushed and holy 
about Culture? On sound a deal has been 
done, popularly by Mr. Patrick Dickinson 
and more esoterically the Third, to get away 
from the precious, plummy approach. Do 
we have to start all over again on television? 
By all means, poetry readings and piano 
recitals. But let’s stop peek-a-booing into 
people’s faces while they’re entertaining us; 
let's look at the words, or the world, at, 
daffodils or the Docks, at anything indeed 
but these carefully contrived expressions of 
delicate emotion that slide or slither over the 
features of badly-lit actors and actresses in 
rhythm with the upward (terribly sensitive) 


December Releases 
BACH, J. S. 


Six French Suites 
(BWV.812-817 


Alexander Borovsky, Pian 
2-12” records PL 8192 
MONTEVERDI I] Combattimento di Tan- 
credi e Clorinda 
Soloists—Comtlesso Mor diano 
di Milan {iberto Soresin Cem- 


balo 
Ballo in Onore dell’ Impera- 
tore Ferdinando III della 
Casa d’ Austria 
“Amor Che Deggio Far?” 
Canzonetta 
Madrigal M ilanesi— 
String Orchestra (Renato Fa 

1-12” record PL 8560 


K.496, WK.502, 
K.254, K.498, 


Seven Trios 
K.542, K.564, 
IX.548) 

Trio di Bolsa Eugenio Brunoni 


Clarinet I records PL 8493 


MOZART 


Two Concertos for Piano and 
Orchestra 


No. 12 in A major, K.414 
No. 27 in B flat major, 
K.595 
Ingrid Ha r~-Pro Musica Sym- 
phony, Vienna (H 
1-12” record PI 10 
Complete Catalogue from your Dealer 
or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS *B) LTD 


LONDON, W.1 


a3t OXFORD ST., 
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or downward (terribly sincere) cadences of 
their violet-coloured voices. 

The second instalment of War in the Air 
was a considerable improvement on the 
first. Not that it’s easy to go wrong when 
you're clipping together some of the best 
documentary material ever shot (and in 
pretty long clips at that) and when your 
theme is the Battle of Britain or the Blitz. 
Nevertheless, this was a tauter, truer job 
of editing; the theme was less encumbered 
by verbal tricks; the pictures were allowed 
to tell more of the story; and so the emotion 
was—largely—made communicable. Where 
the first part was a disaster of falsity, the 
second was a limited success. I still don’t 
think that a limited success is good enough 
for this series. Victory at Sea achieved 
greater impact; and I earnestly ask whether 
we can allow a worthy second-rate approach 
to so stern and stirring a subject. Might 
not the one poet who genuinely caught the 
grace of the moment (John Pudney of course) 
be asked to look at and listen to the rest of the 
series, to see what could be done to match 
that magic? Perhaps he has been; perhaps 
this is the best we can do. If it is, roll on 


ITA. 
JOHN METCALF 
CINEMA 
Beau Brummell. (Empire.)———Broken Lance. 
(Carlton.)——Souls in Conflict. (Stoll, 


November 22nd.) 
EVERYONE knows that Beau Brummell was 
a:fop and became the arbiter elegantiarum of 
society at the time of the Prince Regent. 
The fact that he was the first gentleman to 
wash daily and that he took three hours to 
dress.is, curiously enough, not mentioned in 
the film; indeed, his preoccupation with 
clothes is lightly dismissed. He was also a 
wit, and probably this, more than the 
tying of a cravat, gained him the friendship 
of his illustrious patron. His wittiness has 
also been omitted in favour of insolence, and 
we are given a hero whose claim to fame is 
that he intrigued politically and was con- 
sistently rude. Brummell was rude and 
eventually paid dearly for being so, but he 
had more engaging characteristics as well. 
In this magnificently tailored, historically 
inaccurate picture Stewart Granger is 
certainly beau, but he is never allowed for 
one moment to be Brummell. Peter Ustinov, 
as the Prince Regent, however, though 
bearing no resemblance whatever to that 
baby-faced rotunda, manages to convey an 
impression of authenticity. His is far the 
best performance, sensitive and touching, 
and is only matched by Robert Morley’s 
brief but memorable sketch of poor mad 


George Ill. Beside them the inevitable 
period pieces such as Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Byron, Mrs. Fitzherbert and a mythical 


heroine in the shape of Elizabeth Taylor 
appear painfully fictional. There are two 
good scenes, when the King and the Prince 
meet and when Prinny visits the disgraced 
Brummell on his deathbed in a Calais 
lodging house—actually he died in an asylum 
at Caen. The others, though well directed 
by Curtis Bernhardt, accompanied by 
Richard Addinsell’s music, and lovely to 
look at, are of medium quality only. 


* . * 
It is always rewarding to see Spencer 


Tracy. In Broken Lance he plays the part of 
a domineering ranch-owner, a father of four 
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sullen sons, an arrogant cheerfy 
man who sets fire to a copper pa of 
it is polluting his cattle stream, ang 
brought to law, a stroke, and impeiead 
Mr. Tracy has to be tough, quizzicy 
puzzled and pathetic, and of COUTSE he dog 
it on his head, that weather-beaten 
wrinkled head which has beamed intel] i 
across the dimness of many a pictur. ne 
that Broken Lance is dim. Although ; 
theme is not original, harsh fathers, . 
sons and cattle troubles being old fami; 
Edward Dmytryk, aided by the broad mee 
of CinemaScope not to mention a tr 
of suppressed vindictiveness by Rig 
Widmark, has made his copy-book Characters 
as fresh as his panoramas. This is a Psycho. 
logical rather than a shooting drama, anj 
for those who like a massacre it will bea 
disappointment. To appease them M 
Dmytryk has provided a few off-scree, 
corpses and the villain’s spectacular death, 


*” * 





Souls in Conflict is a film built rowg 
Billy Graham’s recent evangelical crusade ig 
London. It tells the stories of three peopl, 
a dissatisfied actress, a factory hand witha 
nagging wife, and a test pilot who feek 
there is ‘something more. Beautifully 
photographed and very badly acted, this 
sincere little picture is trite, sentimental and 
embarrassing, a muted record of sin and 
suffering which marks time, for far too long, 
waiting for Mr. Graham’s trumpet call to 
repentance at the end. It was a mistake to 
stress the obvious, that man is unhappy, 
The remedy for his ills is what is interesting 
and this is summarily dealt with. Mr, 
Graham, preceded by a choir, sledge. 
hammers his age-old message into the ears 
of all and the hearts of many, but though 
we know he has redeemed thousands he 
comes too late to redeem his film. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: B, Brunswick; 
C, Columbia; D, Decca; F, Felsted; 
H, HMV; L, London; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; 
P, Parlophone; S, Supraphon; T, Telefunken; 
V, Vox.) 


Music before Beethoven—II 

Issues of early vocal and operatic music 
are plentiful, but are generally less interest. 
ing than those of the instrumental music of 
the period. The Ferrier/Glyndebourne 
Orfeo of Gluck (D.LXT2893), like several 
other discs issued since her death, does not 
show her at her best. Boulanger brings 
excerpts from Rameau, works by Monteverdi 
and French’ Renaissance music, on 
B.AXTLI1053, 1051 and 1048 respectively. 
The first of these may be preferred to the 
extracts from Rameau’s Hippolvte et Aricie 
on OL.50034, though neither is very well 
sung. All these issues tend to monotony, and 
the same is true of the Sixteenth-Century 
Parisian Songs on OL. 50027, and the Old 
French Airs sung by Souzay on D.LWS501. 
An attractive exception is Music of the 
Middle Ages on V.PL8110. Religious music 
is more rewarding. Decca bring Byrd's 
Masses for four and five voices, beautifully 
sung by the Fleet Street Choir (LXT2919), 
and Vox some splendid Venetian Motets 
(PL.8030 and 8610), sung equaily beautifully 
though with a very different tone, bright and 
hard, by an Italian choir, From a slightly 
later period Lully’s Miserere (OL.DL53003) 
is dull, but Vox issue some more Buxiehude 
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In the early stages of a new product, a number of 
things can happen between the birth of an idea 
and the appearance of the finished working 
drawings. And one of the first thoughts that often 
enters the mind of the designer is— does the idea 
lend itself to fabrication in plastics? B.I.P. is well 
qualified to answer this question. Within our 
organisation are specialist technicians and 


draughtsmen who have given the whole of their 


working life to plastics, right from the early days. 
They develop and make many lines in the Plastics 
Industry, from moulding powders to tools and 
presses and the finished article. Together with 
our Product and Mould Design Service they 
constitute an organisation which is unique in the 
Plastics Industry. The benefit of their research is 
freely at your disposal. Use it! It costs you 


nothing and may save you a lot. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - 


BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOLLDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1, 
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Solo and choral cantatas, on PL.7620 and 
7430 respectively, which &lthough not all so 
well sung as the two Bach cantatas (Nos. 5] 
and 202) by Danco on D.LXT2926, yield 
nothing to them in beauty—sublimity even, 
if one dare use the word. 

Bach and Handel are both fairly gener- 
ously recorded. Bach’s Six Sonatas for 
Unaccompanied Violin are superbly played 
on D.LXT2951-3 by Telmanyi, using a 
*Bach’ bow to secure smooth and simul- 
taneous chording, and eliminating the sense 
of strain that is the obstacle to many 
listeners’ enjoyment of these works. Edmond 
Bayens gives a stylish performance of the 
C major Sonata for Unaccompanied Cello on 
T.LGM65023, and Jeanne Demessieux two 
well-chosen groups of organ pieces on 
D.LXT2915 and D.LWS5095. Handel fares 
less well in instrumental music, with only 


Letters to 
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two of the Concerti Grossi from Op.6, 
finely played by Boyd Neel on D.LX3124, 
and four dull Organ Concertos (Nos 13-16) 
on V.PL78021-2. The opera composer, 
however, gets a long overdue hearing on 
V.PL80121-2, an excellent German per- 
formance, in acceptable Italian, of Giulio 
Cesare, the two middle sides of which have 
many glorious numbers, and in Apollo e 
Dafne on OL.50038, less understandably 
chosen but well sung, also in Italian, by 
Ritchie and Boyce. Finally there is the 
Decca Messiah on LXT2921-4 (complete 
recording from the original manuscript), 
which arrived too late for review last Christ- 
mas but may be recommended unreservedly 
for this as in every respect a near-ideal 
version. 


the Editor 


COLIN MASON 





FLEET STREEI 

’ Sm.—Mr. John Beavan has presented your 
readers with a very accurate picture of Fleet 
Street in 1954. He makes only one point that 
] would challenge. His last sentence 
Young men can only learn the 
tricks, and the Boy Wonders ol 
Thirties who invented them 

a comfortable middle age immunc 

the challenge of infant prodigies 
Mr. Beavan basic law of the 
Fleet Street jungle—the survival of the 
slickest. To hold down his the Boy 
Wonder of the Thirties who has attayned to 
the style and dignity of a Shirt- 
Sleeved Editor, must keep a wary eye on the 
gaggle of up-and-coming Boy Wonders he has 
gathered about him. Let him nod for a night 
or two, and he will go down tor the count 


reads: 
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Greate! 


J had close-ups in the Thirties of more than 
one Boy Wonder who attained a_ certain 
modest fame as a Lesser Shirt-Sleeved Editor, 
before discovering that slavish reproduction 
of other people’s ideas is nor the royal road 
to success There was one Lesser Shirt- 


Sleeved Editor to whom, during a policy dis- 


agreement, | ventured to cite my experience 


under * Nattily-Jacketed Editors’ like Pulve: 
macher, Cranfield, Garvin and Arthur 
Watson. His lip curled contemptuously as 


Watson 


he put me in my place. ‘I’m not a 
' 


or a Garvin,’ he retorted. How right he was 
Six months later he was not merely out of 
Fleet Street; he had forsaken journalism. 
Mr. Beavan may be right when he doubt? 
the ability of Flect Street to discover new 
techniques. For myself, I feel that the age- 
old technique/ of * Boy Meets Girl, Kisses’ 
still offers the possibility of endless variations 
to the bright young mind. Actually, the Boy 
Wonders of the Thirties produced very little 
that was really new. Long before a pro- 
cession of Lesser Shirt-Sleeved Editors began 
turning the old Daily Sketch upside down 
and inside out in their efforts to make it look 
like *‘ something down the Street,’ that pioneer 
of popular illustrated journalism had done 
most of the things that are acclaimed today. 
It produced Fieet Street’s first comic strips 
and pocket cartoons at a time when the 
Mirror was still wearing its Edwardian garb 
and running behind the Sketch like a street 
urchin behind an Edwardian bread cart. And 
it served up the news of the day, factually, 
yet with a degree of genuine brightness that 
is sadly lacking today. ‘* Roosevelt Set Fair: 





Further Outlook—Wet* was its streamer com- 
ment on the progress of the American presi- 


dential election that saw the end of 
prohibition. 
It goes without saying that the nattily- 


jacketed young men who produced the Sketch 
in those days acquired a sound working 
knowledge of the requirements of the woman 
There was the pocket cartoon they 

They persuaded the 
Within a fortnight an 


reader. 
all thought appalling. 
Editor to * kill’ it. 


avalanche of protests from readers had 
forced him to restore it !—Yours faithfully, 
GILBERT YEATS 

o Yorkshire Observer, Hall Ings 


Bradford 


AUSTRALIAN BOOK TRADE 

17, Mr. 
about a 
bookshops in 


September 
complains 

the 
a book of his, published at 
is apparently being sold for 26s. 6d., 


cent. discount was allowed on 


issue ol 
Wilkins 


ramp’ in 


SIR In your 
Harold I 
* scar dalous 
Australi 
16s ‘net 
while a 50 pe 
it by the publisher 

I suggest that Mr. Wilkins has got his facts 


where 


wrong: when a so-called colonial discount of 
SO per cent. is allowed on a 16s. book, it 
will retail in Australia for 20s., which, taking 


is the exact 
However, 


into account the rate of exchange, 


equivalent of. the published price. 


if the Australian bookseller is given only 
334 per cent., then a 16s. book will sell at 
26s. 6d. Mr. Wilkins should take up this 


matter with his publishers 

Australian retail prices of English books 
are not fixed according to the sterling retail 
price, but based on landed cost. If the 
publisher chooses to give a higher discount 
the benefit is passed on to the buyer. If a 
lower discount is given, our price schedule 
provides for an increased retail price. 

Admittedly, the Australian bookseller’s 
margin of profit is some 7 or 8 per cent. 
greater than that of his English colleague, 
but it must be realised that his business is 
a highly speculative one. We place our 
orders several months before a book is pub- 
lished, trying to guess as near as possible 
how many copies we can sell. If we order 
too little, we have to wait two months for 
further copies, during which time we lose 
a lot of sales and goodwill. If we order too 
much, which we generally do, we are left 
with a lot of dead stock. So once or twice 
a year we hold book sales, to make room on 
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our shelves and reduce our overdraft 
we release surplus stocks sometimes at 
fraction of the cost price. This of ¢9 
considerably reduces our overall margin ~ 

Further, our overhead expenses are higher 
here than in England. The minimum 
tor an adult male assistant is £A13 10s. for 
a 40-hour week, but if one is not prepared 
to pay quite a bit more, one is unlikely tg 
get anyone at all suitable. 

Lastly, while the English bookseller benefity 
directly from the publishers’ advertisements, 
and the publicity given new books by reviews 
in mumerous daily and weekly papers, the 
Australian bookseller has to advertise his own 
stock and bear the cost himself. 

1 hope that Mr. Wilkins will believe me 
if I] assure him that we are not trying to ruig 
the sale of his book or any book. We like 
to sell as many as we can, and in point of 
fact we sell more English books per head of 
population than any other country in the 
world with the exception of New Zealand— 
Yours faithfully, 

PAUL FLESCH 
Centreway, 263 Collins Street, Melbourne 


THE MOTOR TRADE 


Sir,—When Mr. Gordon Wilkins says that 
the private owner who, in the past, bought a 
car and ran it out of mcome is * being 
squeezed out,’ he is dead right! Not only 
is he right but he has touched on a state of 
affairs which rankles in the breasts of 
thousands of respectable tax-paying citizens, 
whose occupations do not, in the eyes of 


their employers and the Inland Revenue, 
warrant the use of a car 

Take, for instance, the case of an office 
worker and a_ business-proprietor who are 


neighbours, at business in town and privately 
out of town. The one is able to travel to and 


from his work in a car which, it might 
justifiably be said, is to a certain extent 
subsidised by the other, for the one runs his 


car by means of a tax-rebate which is denied 
to the other. 

It is time that the matter of private motor- 
ing, subsidised by means of tax-allowances, 
should be reviewed. Not only would it make 
more people, like me, less disgruntled, but it 


might mean fewer cars for pleasure and— 
fewer accidents !—Yours faithfully, 
BANK CLERK 
ALL MY ISIS 
Sir,—It is gratifying to realise that the 


Spectator keeps an attentive eye on /sis since 
we are always very grateful for criticism, 
But surely Strix, attacking the quality of Isis 
writing in your last week’s issue, was a little 
unfair. 

With one exception, all his examples of 
sentences which were not ‘civilised’ were 
taken solely from the two news pages of the 
magazine. These were barely representative 
therefore, of the thirty-six pages in all, 
Again, what is meant by a ‘civilised sen 
tence’? Little, it seems. 

The one sentence Strix does not take from 
the news pages, he describes as ‘barely, if 
at all, compatible, with the genius loci. It 
would be interesting to know just what Strix 
means by this. The sentence in question was; 
* The filth of experience has suffocated his pre 
sumptuousness.’ If, on the one hand, Stix 
objects to the thought of the sentence on 
the ‘grounds that it is not the kind one would 
expect the genius loci of Oxford to produce, 
his objeotion appears a little pointless. The 
interpretation of the genius loci of Oxford 
varies enormously from person to person 
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ROYAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


has over 100 years’ experience behind it; 





ty 
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INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


LIMITED 


claims service. 


covers Great Britain by a network of Branches: 
is represented in over 100 countries and colonies overseas: 
transacts all classes of Insurance: 


provides expert assistance for the satisfactory arrangement of 
your Insurances. 


The “Royal” is renowned for the equity and promptness of its 


Its service is readily available to you. 


Head Offices: 


1, North John Street, Liverpool, 2—24/28, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies world-wide 











THE BRICKS OF PROSPERITY 


Refractories are a vital part of the economy of any 
industry using furnaces—but how often do they 
appear in the accounts—in their own right we 
mean, not hidden in Capital Cost, Furnace Main- 
tenance or Overheads? Not often? Never? 

It’s worth any accountant’s while to dig them out 
of this obscurity and look at them carefully—with 
the technical help of a furnace engineer if possible, 
For refractories can have a profound effect on an 
industry's prosperity. 

Take Morgan M.I. refractories*. They have stepped 
up the output of batch furnaces in many industries 
by 50 per cent and more and could perhaps do the 
same for yours. Furnaces which once took an hour 


- MORGAN 


and a half to reach working temperature now heat 
up in fifteen minutes. Two furnaces lined with M.I. 
do the work of three lined with ordinary firebricks. 
Think for a moment of the effect of that on over- 
heads and on the profit /capital ratio. Anyway give 
refractories a thought; they are worth it. 


k M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which can 
be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C (2800°F). 
They are made on modern continuous plant under stringent 
quality control and every brick is ground to size. Full tech- 
nical details are available on request and our furnace 
engineers are always pleased to have the opportunity of 
discussing special problems in the use of these, or any 
other, Morgan refractories. 


efractories are worTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. 


Telephone: Neston 1406 
NE.72 
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sny one man's interpretation of it hardly 
provides him with a very reliable critical 
yardstick. If, on the other hand, Strix is 
objecting purely and simply to the style of the 
sentence, al! I can say is that nobody I have 
so far met has been able to fall in line 
with him. 

If Strix prefers as a matter of principle the 
precious and artificial style of /sis writing 
twenty-five years ago to any other, he has, 
of course, a perfect right to do so. But 
surely he cannot formulate a criterion of 
judgement upon a purely personal taste.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DEREK WILSON 
Editor, /sis 
The Isis, Alfred Street, Oxford 


MEANS AND SCHOLARS 


Sim.—About your comment on the PEP 
Broadsheet last week, surely the main reason 
for the diminishing numbers of pupils from 
fee-paying schools who go to Oxford and 
Cambridge is the unimaginative way in which 
the means test for scholarships is applied. 
The pupil whose parents live on a weekly 
wage can gain full benefit from the scholar- 
ship he is awarded, and he is no burden to 
his parents. Those with higher incomes gain 
little or no benefit from the scholarships their 
children win and after years of meeting school 
fees insufficient remains for University 
expenses. The present system must be 
detrimental to the Universities, which are im 
danger of being confined to one class of 
undergraduates, and to the nation, which is 
training only one section of the best brains.— 
Yours faithfully, P. A. THARP 
Collyer’'s School, Horsham, Sussex 


CHAIN LETTERS 


Sm,—May I warn all readers of Strix that 
the chain letter racket when it involves send- 
ing and receiving money is an offence against 
the Betting and Lottery Act. 

A business colleague of mine who had 
entered one of these schemes was visited by 
a CID officer and was obliged to give a fully 
signed statement which necessitated disclos- 
ing all names and addresses of the people 
involved. 

The police were obliged to investigate 
because one of the recipients had lodged a 
complaint with the local police. Proceedings 
have not been taken against him and are 
unlikely to be. His net gain had been about 
25 which | believe he has since returned to 
the senders.— Yours faithfully, 

PETER BENSON-COOPER 
32 Orchard Avenue, Heston, Hounsl 
Middlesex 


WORK AND DENTISTS 


Sim—lI hope that your contributor, Mr 
J. R. L. Anderson, was more careful about 
the facts for the main part of his article in 
the November 12 number, than he was about 
those on which he based his remarks about 
dental work, for these were as absurd as any 
I have ever read, and, like most professional 
people reading Press comments on_ their 
particular job, | have read some remarkably 
Miotic ones in my time. 

In the first place, there is no parallel 
between a partly trained person doing dental 
work, and a solicitor seeing a client's case 
through the High Court. In the second, Mr 
Anderson's conception of these partly trained 
workers as so many machines, which super- 
vised by a qualified dentist could increase 
productivity, is nonsense, as any worth while 





supervision would certainly use more qualified 
dentists to produce a given amount of work 
than if they were working individually. To 
suppose that qualified dentists can supervise 
in the sense that Mr. Anderson evidently 
means, is just a fallacy, and I wish he had 
taken the trouble to enquire into what was 
meant by supervision in the New Zealand 
scheme. 

It would be interesting also to know how 
Mr. Anderson defines the mechanical work 
of conserving teeth, for without any explana- 
tion, the term is almost devoid of meaning. 
Would Mr. Anderson I wonder, be entirely 
happy if a surgeon were to tell him that he 
would diagnose and supervise, but that the 
actual mechanical job of cutting his living 
tissues would be left to someone only partly 
trained in the task ? 

A collective fear of insecurity is certainly 
not the cause of the anxiety about what are 
called ancillary workers which besets many 
members of my profession.—Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY SMITH 
7 Polstead Road, Oxford 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


Sirn,—Congratulations on your. excellent 
special number recording something of the 
history, the life and work of the City of 
London. To the writer, the City is a unique 
unit of government which has evolved from 
the mists of the long past. So many haye 
contributed to its building and within its 
borders so much goes on, trade and com- 
merce, banking, finance, insurance, markets 
of all kinds, the City Companies of ancient 
origin representing many crafts and the City’s 
Courts of law. St. Paul's Cathedral and the 
City Churches, together, are rich in interest 
and historical association. Fleet Street, and 
its importance to the Press, has its place in 
the City—-and there is Rahere’s Hospital, 
St. Bartholomew's, 

For over sixty years, I have come to work 
in the City and during that time have seen 
many changes. When I started in 1892, there 
was but one ‘tube,’ the modest one which 
ran from London Bridge to Clapham. There 
was the steam * underground’ but road trans- 
port was the horse-drawn omnibus, the 
hansom cab and the four-wheeler. Pater- 
noster Row, bookland, is no more as a place 
where one could spend half an hour browsing 
over books and which became so busy at 
Christmas. Gone -also are those splendid 
horses that drew the City dustcarts. 

So one could go on. There are some 
amenities for the army of workers that pours 
into the City daily which should be men- 
tioned. I refer to the beautiful gardens at 
St. Paul's Cathedral and Finsbury Circus— 
the very well equipped Guildhall Library and 
the Art Gallery and Museum and the splendid 
panels in the Royal Exchange. The City 
Authorities do try to give pleasure to those 
who come to build the City’s prosperity. — 
Yours faithfully, ¢ 

W. J. BAKHURST 


57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex 


PRUNING MR. BETJEMAN 
Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman is amusing about 
‘amenities’ but ill-informed when it comes 
to pruning—or * prunus-ing.’ 

The local councils who cause their road- 
side trees to be so grotesquely mutilated pro- 
vide, in addition to the trees, expensive street 
lighting. They like to get something approach- 
ing their money's worth, but cannot # the 
lamps are shrouded in leaves. 
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The same councils also provide ex 
double-decker buses, and dislike having 
paint removed and windows smashed by overs 
hanging branches. 

The trouble began when the Presenf 
councils’ distant predecessors planted trees 
that develop to inconvenient proportions, If 
we are still to have trees—and many of us like 
to, notwithstanding Mr. Betjeman—the Solus 
tion for the future would be to plant tree 
with less expansionist characteristics, I am 
no arboriculturist, and do not know whaj 
species would be most suitable for the 
purpose, but I suspect that they might be 
the kinds that would bear blossom, which 
some town halls would consider frivolously 
gay, and even, with luck, fruit. 

If that were to happen there would 
grave danger that it would be picked by 
‘unauthorised persons,’ a prospect: calcula 
to arouse grave apprehension in offical 
breasts—Yours faithfully, 

MPREDITH WHITTAKER 
Mercury Office, Scarborough 


TELL SPARTAK 


Sir,—Mr. Mallalieu, in his article ‘Tefj 
Spartak,’ is disturbed, and rightly so, at the 
behaviour of Arsenal's captain at the end of 
the match. But he appears to approve, of 
at least to condone, an action which is to my 
mind equally reprehensible. * It was all right 
too,’ he says, ‘when Logie as captain prdés 
tested to the referee—though Logie need nof 
have kept his protest going for so long,’ 
Now such behaviour ‘may be quite usual, 
but it is certainly not ‘all right.” The essence 
of British sportsmanship, surely, is to accepf 
the ruling of the umpire or referee, and 
is a fact that both players and spectators 
all games would do well to remember.— Your 
faithfully, 
J, A. SHARMAN 


35 West Street, Oundle, Peterborough 


TAX FIDDLING 


Sir,—Perhaps I am very innocent in taking Si 
Compton Mackenzie seriously, but although 
I am not a Civil Servant I am crude enough 
to regard the special concessions actors, and 
business men, have been known to boast 
about, as putting their hands in their neigh 
bour’s pockets. 

Perhaps I would be too shy to enquire 
closely from a business friend about cars 
and hospitality, and too scared to questiog 
an artist, but it may be the duty of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to broach the subject, and 
possibly some Collectors of Taxes would not 
‘regard it as bad taste. 

I can agree with your contributor abouf 
‘fatuous advertisements’ without admiring 
the self-advertisement which he _ thinks 
necessary to the entertainer, and without 
forgetting the many taxpayers who without 
enjoying the social advantages of the enter 
tainer have to pay themselves for whatever 
extras they think will help, such as a firs 
class season ticket or better clothes, etc. 

And I am conscious that a strike of entet- 
tainers would hurt me less than one of 
doctors, or farmers or builders, etc., etc., and 
old-fashioned enough to*think I have done 
fairly by the artist when I have paid for seats, 
or bought books, without having to pay for 
any special income-tax concessions.—Youn 
faithfully, 

ERNEST A. BARRETT 
Two Stacks, Burney Road, Westhumble, 
Dorking, Surrey 
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Depressing Remarks 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 246 
Report by Richard Usborne 


A prize ¢ 
magisteria 

Sorry, I set this competition sloppily. 
| really meant two of each sort, making 
eight. But I short-listed sets that amused me, 
however formed, and here are the prize- 


winners first. 

PRIZES 
3 to H. A. C. Evans for three School- 
masters and three Parents: 

‘There’s no finer preparation for life than 
cricket.’ : 

‘a sensible boy has no time for girls.’ 

‘There’s not much of a future for a boy who 
funks a tackle.’ 

4 should have thought you’d have been 
proud to take your little sister (brother) 
with you.’ 

‘In time, you'll come to love gardening.’ 

‘You'd like to do a little job for Mummy, 
wouldn’t you, dear?’ 

£1 to W. E. Sheppard for a set of Parents: 


‘Mother knows best.’ 

‘Be your age!’ 

‘Never mind what Daddy does!’ 

“Don’t pick, dear!’ 

‘But it’s good for you.’ 

‘Can't you wait? We'll be out in ten minutes.’ 
Ten shillings each to E. H. Davis for a 
mixed bag (you can see which is which): 

‘There was a sale on, darling!’ 

‘Mother will only be with us for a week.’ 

‘Stop snoring! 

‘Have you washed your hands?’ 

‘Tommy continues to try hard.’ 

‘| wish I could give you a rise!’ 
and to G. J. Blundell for Parents: 

‘But margarine is so much better for you, 

dear.’ 

‘Couldn't you play cricket with a soft ball, 
darling? it would make so much less 
noise. 

‘Sweets? Well, mother doesn’t mind, but 
you do so hate the dentist, don’t you, 
dear?’ 

Til have to ask Daddy.’ 

‘Scratchy woollies? Oh, but pneumonia 
would be so much worse!’ 

‘But this castor-oil is tasteless, dear.’ 

Several (e.g., ‘I'll have to ask Daddy’) 
came many times. Also on my short list 
were: Allan M. Laing, M. E. V. Lane, 
Stella Booth, Brenda Poynting, A. Dawson- 
Moray, P. Barnes, John Manning, K. 
Leitch, E. A. Loveridge, Valerie -Ranzetta, 
Nancy Gunter, Rosina Williamson, Rhoda 
Tuck Pook, Jack Browning, Mervyn Horder 
and Jennifer Poole. Below are given selected 
offerings from them and from others in a 
very large entry. 

PARENTAL: ‘When I was your age....’ 
If 1 change the buttons over, nobody will 
Buess it used to be your sister's.” ‘Remember 
she’s your little guest.’ ‘Oh, for the hun- 
dredth time, behind your ears!’ ‘Well, dear, 
cant you pretend it’s a space ship?’ ‘You 
think you are funny, but people are laughing 
a you, not with you.’ ‘Try, darling, I’m 
sure you haven't really tried.’ ‘Ignore him, 
he’s simply showing off.’ ‘Because I say 
so! ‘J used to make five shillings last 
the whole term.’ *Come on, it’s not too cold 
Once you're in.” ‘Do bring your friend. 
We've kept his sheets.” ‘You will under- 
stand Mother better, dear, when you have 
one your National Service.” ‘Do wash 
before you use the towel.’ ‘Goodbye, John, 


XUM 


e of £5 was offered for a set of six thoroughly depressing parental, conjugal, school- 
/ or boss-class-in-business remarks, e.g.,* But it doesn’t need sugar, dear.’ 


I’ve spoken to Matron about your spots.’ 
“Why don’t you go for a nice walk?’ ‘You're 
missing the best part of the day.’ ‘When I 
was your age, J always wore them.’ 
CONJUGAL: ‘Funny, I had steak and 
kidney pudding in town for lunch.’ ‘It’s 
cod and carrots.’ ‘I think it’s up in the loft, 
dear.’ ‘Don’t crouch over the soup, dear, 
it gives you one more chin.” ‘ You're looking 
tired.” ‘Joan’s husband has found a chair 
for her.’ ‘Well, you’re his father.’ * You'd 
do far better to ask the way.’ ‘It beats me 
what you did with the money.’ ‘I liked you 
better with your hair straight.’ ‘Don’t say 
you didn’t post it! ‘I suppose this was 
meant to be cold?’ ‘I never get tired of 
seeing you in that coat, dear.’ * Your birth- 
day? Is it?’ ‘You aren’t listening to this, 
are you?’ (switches off). 
SCHOOL-MAGISTERIAL: ‘I shall burn 
Comics.’ ‘/f you pass.’ ‘This term we will 
read A Study of History.’ *And when you 
go out into the world....’ “Well, hada good 
holiday?’ ‘Tackle him Jow, man!’ ‘Tell him, 
Smith.’ ‘Right, we’re doing nothing else 
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till we’ve mastered the verbs in-wi.’ ‘I 
never doubt a boy’s word, but. .. .” 

Boss-CLASS-IN-BUSINESS: ‘Well, J haven’t 
taken a proper holiday for five years.’ 
“We're all one big, happy family here.’ ‘In 
your own best interests, Mr. Jones, I 
consider. . . .” ‘Going? Oh, I see . . .it’s 
5.30." “Twenty-five bob a week when I was 
your age.” * Young university fellows, coming 
in and trying to teach us our business.’ 
“Unemployment . . . that’s what we want, 
a good stiff dose of unemployment again.’ 
‘Oh, she /ikes working late.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION—No. 249 
Set by Bernard Fergusson 
On the patiern of Pope’s couplet: 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light, 
and J. C. Squire’s rejoinder: 

It could not last. The Devil, shouting Ho! 
Let Einstein be! restored the status quo, 
competitors are asked (for the usual prize) to 
provide up to two well-known lines of verse 
(of which the source must be named), together 

with an original riposte of similar length, 
Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 249,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than November 30, 
Results in the Spectator of December 10. 


Country Life 


Ar the end of the trout season I usually find 
my tackle spread about in various places and 
have to bring it all to the small cabinet where 
it rests between October and March. The 
last thing I do before packing it away is to 
clear the eyes of flies that, through my haste, 
have been snipped from the cast, leaving a 
knot that might frustrate me on some future 
occasion at the lakeside. I was doing this the 
other evening when I began to think of the 
season and how it had gone. It was cold in 
March, as always. In the first week in April 
I climbed a mountainside that was covered 
in thick, crisp snow. I took my first lake trout 
on a March Brown—the only fish I caught 
on this fly all season. Those that followed 
were on a dark Greenwell and a Blue Quill 
in the main, A dry Greenwell took my largest 
fish until I changed to a fly of deerhair and 
caught four that were for me a record. I lost 
a few good fish and a few casts and flies that 
got hitched on trees and bushes, but I had a 
good season, some peaceful days and some 
battles with trout that rose and danced on 
their tails while others bored down into the 
depths. These thoughts brighten the darker 
days between the seasons. 


The Rookery 


In the spring when we passed along that 
way we stopped to listen to the colony in the 
tops of the elm trees, as fine a rookery as 
I have seen. Every tree had one or two nests. 
The ground beneath was strewn with a debris 
of sticks, and the bright morning was filled 
with that typically native sound, the clamour 
of nesting rooks. Later on the noise was 
even greater, for the young birds were com- 
plaining of an insatiable hunger and their 
parents were going to and fro to carry food. 
Every bird that crossed the rookery or threw 
its shadow on an adjoining nest made the 
outcry break out afresh. We had not gone 
down that particular road for a few months 
but, hurrying along at the weekend, I 
suddenly became aware that things had 


changed. They had changed for the worse. 
rhe hillside is bare. The elms are down and 
only a jungle of torn branches remains. There 
will be no rook music in the spring and only 
the small birds will hop and perhaps warble 
a song in that entanglement of sticks and 
shrivelled leaves and fragments of bark. 


Moss Holes 

Rain runs quickly off the hills in Wales 
but, in the lower ground where the water gets 
away much slower, there are many bog holes 
and depressions filled with weed and moss, 
One gets to know these places in the course 
of journeys to the higher ground. Not long 
ago I went up to look at a particular lake, 
crossing ground I know quite well, when all 
at once 1 found myself thigh deep in a sort 
of funnel in the peat. Fortunately I was 
able to extricate myself because my other 
foot was on firm ground. Long ago I was 
warned of the danger by an old quarryman 
who advised me never to short-cut on a 
sheep track, particularly in the fading light. 
I remembered his warning as I squelched 
along, thankful that I had stepped into a 
small hole. There are others on the mountain- 
side that could take a man to the crown of 
his head, and how he would get out I do 
not know. 


Refuse Disposal 

Every gardener who cultivates all his 
ground finds himself with the problem of 
refuse disposal. With most things a good 
compost heap serves, but hedge clippings have 
to be dealt with in another way. A small 
incinerator is a good thing to have, for it 
takes care of the twigs and hard fibres that are 
not wanted in compost. The ashes are useful 
too. One can, however, do what many 
gardenersescem to love doing, and that is to 
creep out and throw the rubbish over the 


fence. There are limits to this expedient as 
one discovers. 

IAN NIALL 

~w 
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TIME AND THE POSSIBLE 


A Happy Ending 


Loony as birds that nest 

In burning chimneys this poor madman 
Chose for home the August park 

Savage with dogs and children 

All day long, and after dark 

Alive with love that laid his own heart waste. 


Time rocked him like a pendulum, 
Jogging his head from left to right, 
Steady as the pavilion clock 

And cruel as the tennis girls in white 
Who blew him kisses for a joke 
And tantalized him with their game, 


Wild boys cried after him ‘Tick 

Tock’ ready to run the moment 

That he turned and on the barbered turf 

Old men in panamas bent 

To their bowls and warned him off, 

Grudging their hoarded time told by the hunatic. 


Flowers surprised him, red geraniums 
Drenching the park with scarlet, ferns 

Like arrowheads about the waterfall, 

Gold centred lilies that survived the swans 
Lording the breadline and the dirty pool, 
Amazed he heard the minutes fall like plums. 


Even on Sunday when the tethered swings 
Hung from their gibbets like the dead, 
Pagan, he kept the same patrol 

Paced by the sun that filled his head 
While organ music roared from Bethel 
Scattering birds on holy wings. 


Nothing but time laid claim 

To his devoted service, minutes 

Like sand or measured water 

Spun the crude wheels and raised the weights, 
Grinding away the balance from the regulator, 
Wearing away the action and the makers name. 


Till time, itself worn free, returned his freedom, 
He walked, a citizen of the mad world 
Through backward avenues, idle at last 
And young while the park grew old 
Choosing the golden moment as it shuttled past 
To die at leisure in his own good time. 
PHILIP OAKES 


Toper’s Poem 


Now I deliver this curse :— 
What is lost for good, 

No one shall ever find. 
Blind shall lead blind. 

No child shall have food 
Unless it suck its nurse. 
All broken things shall be 
Broken three times three. 
And this curse I deliver 
As I snooze in clover 
With sun hot down on me. 


Next I pronounce a blessing:— 
There shall be a new birth: 
Bad men be quite forgiven, 
Happy men packed off to Heaven, 
Saints be kept on Earth, 

And all (their sins confessing) 
Think they can sit? much more 
Virtuously than before. 

This blessing | utter 

As I slump down in the gutter 
Before my own front door. 


Last, I prophesy :— 
All rough things and all smooth 
Shall be twinned and wed, 
And share one single bed, 
And this is simple truth 
Plain to half an eye: 
In this turn-table land 
Crazy curse, and 
Monstrous benediction 
And this monstrous pre-diction, 
One and all, stand. 
JOHN HOLLOWay 


Fragment of a Cylix 


The sulking head of Xanthus, a chipped hoof, 
Two pools of fire the deathless horse’s breath, 
And in the distance Trojans on the roof 

Of a Fury-bound house, rejoicing at the death 


Of Patroclus—the fragment of a cup, 
Once pressed by happy mouths, then thrown away, 
A fragment of my life the spade dug up, 
Fury-bound joy and death, stamped on a lip of clay. 
C. A. TRYPANIS 


A Possible World 


There is no having to be had 
In possibility ; 
It’s speculation’s whitest realm 
And pure futurity. 


The armies of the probable, 
Tough, dissolute and trained, 

Have never fouled its frontier 
Defenceless, though unstained. 


Its acres underneath the sun 
Stretch virgin mile on mile, 

And ripple on the wind to one 
Immortal wheaten smile. 


We who in our contingency 
Can only pine or fear 
Long for the golden livelihood 
Of that inviolate ear. 


Harvests that never feel the scythe, 
Ungarnered into barns, 
Beyond the exorbitance of fact 
The modest, white-washed farms. 


What can deny this other land 
Its freedom just to be? 
Only the bounds of our desire 
That shrink continually. 
ROGER SHARROCKE 


Non-Aristotelian Poem 


On the second night of summer 
Visual energies of the air and eye 
Seized cypress, stream and moon; and the tongue took 
Perspective from a translator dream 
Spread across the awakened, resting sky: 
This can hardly be put in a poem or a book, 


Yet I will remember 

Heart, mind and senses finding one wisdom, 
A single self not verbally divided 

Nor rounded out rigid and wrong, 
Remember the whole composition of freedom 
When the formal divisions subsided. 


On the second night of summer 
Time stammered to silence under a generalized sky 
As that dream dissolved through the interface 
Of wordless and verbal. And the trees flamed with art. 
For thus through the frozen levels is thought made free, 
And the self arranged in the poem's grace. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
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SUD BLUE Ee 


Compton Mackenzie 


HE most successful feature ever introduced by the BBC 

was the Brains Trust, and the success of it may be 

gauged by the fact that although the Brains Trust itself 
is. defunct we now have Any Questions, A Matter of Opinion 
(in Scotland), London Forum (for overseas listeners), Town 
Forum which is an export Brains Trust to the Continent, not 
to mention at least a dozen more varieties. 

The Brains Trust started off as a team of knowledgeable 
people invited to give simple explanatory answers to straight- 
forward questions asking for information. This form was 
abandoned very early on after the Brains Trust had been asked 
why a fly was able to walk across a ceiling upside down and 
not one of the theoretical Miow-alls could find the right 
answer. After that it was decided to enquire into the opinions 
of the team instead of their general knowledge. This gave the 
late C. E. M. Joad the perfect medium for launching his 
personality upon the air, and I think it is true to say that 
nobody has been so successful in this particular line since; I 
am talking about sound broadcasting not television. Joad used 
to madden people but even when he seemed most maddening 
they had to listen to him. I never saw anybody extinguish 
his voice by turning the knob of a wireless set. That ‘It 
depends what you mean by . . .” uttered in his creaking accents 
became a catchphrase of the period. 1 only once heard him 
obviously discomfited and that was by Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
with three icy comments. With Joad was Professor Julian 
Huxley who was able to express an opinion with such a 
serene assurance of its being the only possible opinion that it 
overawed not merely the vast hidden audience but also most 
of the guests invited to take part in a Brains Trust. 

The third permanent and immensely popular member of the 
original Brains Trust was Commander Campbell who played 
the part of the wise fool to perfection, and to my mind more 
effectively than either Mr. A. G. Street or Mr. Ralph Wightman 
plays the part of John Bull in Any Questions, but the 
audience at Any Questions always enjoys travelling with 
them on a branch line in a train that stops at every station. 
Commander Campbell scorned rustic deliberation and never 
failed to get a laugh without ever appearing to aim at one. 
‘Dees the Brains Trust believe in mermaids ?” might be the 
question. Joad would begin by saying it depended what you 
meant by a mermaid. Professor Huxley would dispose of 
them zoologically. And then Commander Campbell would 
break in with, “Mermaids ? Of course I believe in mermaids. 
Why I remember once when I was tramping from Brisbane 
to Sydney along the coast I met a couple of mermaids. And 
very nice girls they were. Of course I believe in mermaids.’ 
I recall as a guest speaker in the original Brains Trust 
answering a question about the advantage or disadvantage of 
being left-handed from the point of view of one who was 
himself left-handed. When I had finished Commander 
Campbell said, * Well, all 1 know about left-handed people is 
that eighty per cent. of the criminal classes are left-handed.’ 
*That’s a very reckless statement,’ I challenged. ‘ Ah, it may 
be reckless,’ said the Commander, *‘ but it’s true.’ 

Gradually the original members of the Brains Frust dropped 
out, and when Any Questions was introduced by West Regional, 
which for some mysterious reasons includes the whole of Hamp- 
shire, the Brains Trust was dealt a mortal blow. Until Any 
Questions had the courage to allow the answers to be ‘live’ 
instead of being recorded the Brains Trust had always been 
recorded so that any awkward answer could be cut out. The 
experiment was now tried of giving the Brains Trust ‘ live,’ and 
J became a member of the team. However, caution still prevailed 
at Broadcasting House and consequently the questions chosen 
were all so innocuous that no possible answer could provide 


an indiscretion. I only once managed to rouse a shudder a 
this was when in answer to the question, ‘ Does the team pre: 
to wash up or to dry?’ I replied, ‘I haven't the sligh 
idea. I’ve never done either in my life, and I do not in 

to make the experiment now.’ Postcards of protest came fro 
indignant housewives in various parts of England, but 
remained firmly impenitent. By the way, some politician w 
pleading the other day to abolish the word ‘ housewife’ as upy 
pleasant. I wonder how many votes he expects to gain from 
female constituents*for that. The masochism of politicians 
a feature of these occasions. I have seldom sat with one 
them on a platform of Any Questions without hearing hing 
try to curry favour with the women in the audience by talkin 
coyly about his domestic prowess, with the ballot-box in view 
The poor innocents cannot see that so far from winnj 
themselves votes they are seeming abject creatures to alm 
every woman in the audience. Sir Robert Boothby is 
exception. He may enrage the other sex by criticising 
cooking but they vote for him nevertheless. 

On one occasion the Brains Trust was asked what ff 
considered the best way to cook an egg, and to my 
surprise I noticed that my old friend F. C. Hooper, who wag 
one of the permanent team, was showing signs of stron 
emotion while the others present were discoursing of hoon 
eggs and poached eggs. His turn came at last and raising hig 
arm with the gesture of a Mark Anthony he addressed the 
microphone passionately, his eyes aglow with a crusader’s fire, 
‘The right way to cook an egg,’ he proclaimed, ‘is to boil if 
for exactly four minutes, neither more nor less.’ 

‘You were very emotional about that egg,’ 1 commented 
when the microphone was dead. 

‘I was,’ he agreed. ‘I’ve been trying without success to 
persuade our cook that exactly four minutes is the right time 
to boil an egg and | knew that she would be listening tonight 
to the broadcast. So I wanted to impress the time on het 
once and for all.’ 

I need hardly stress the important part that the questione 
master plays in Brains Trusts et hoc genus omne. I put 
Freddy Grisewood and Gilbert Harding at the top, both of 
them being able to get the best out of the people they have 
to conduct without either of them trying to swing the limelight 
on himself. Gilbert Harding had to wait for television 
before he became a household name, and | am convinced that 
television will ultimately displace sound broadcasting as the 
medium for the varied progeny begotten by the old Brains 
Trust. Television allows a sharp exchange between the speakers 
without embarrassing an audience that can only hear what is 
going on and it allows an interruption without confusing the 
listener, which the interruption on sound broadcasting always 
does. 

I was listening a week or two ago to Town Forum in Milan 
in which four distinguished British speakers were expounding, 
according to the announcement, ‘ the British way of life’ to am 
Italian audience. The questions were not highly successful 
in evoking a verbal-demonstration of thai ridiculous phras@ 
but if one could have seen the audience the answers woul 
probably have sounded a good deal less cautious and stilted, 
Comparatively few speakers are completely at ease yet with 
television, but that is because, their appearances being 8 
sporadic, they are still apt to be self-conscious. That 
nervousness will vanish with practice. Sound broadcasting was 
an alarming experience for most people when they started, but 
naturally their alarm was much less apparent than it is om 
television. So I prophesy, rashly perhaps, that within a few 
years Any Questions and the rest of them will be as defune 
on sound broadcasting as the original Brains Trust. 
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Buy Your Own 


Christmas Presents 
jy GORDON WILKINS 


ID you get your red reflectors? It is time you did, 
and I hope you also bought your twin tail-lamps if you 
have a pre-war car. They are not yet compulsory, but 

we can’t be too careful, can we? And while you are doing 

ur Christmas shopping you might as well treat yourself to an 
outside driving mirror; you are going to need one before long. 
So far, the regulation has only been circulated for comment 
in draft form, but past experience of the vigour and deter- 
mination with which the motorist’s interests are protected 
permit me to forecast with confidence that external driving 
mirrors will soon be compulsory. Is there the slightest evidence 
to show that any significant number of accidents is caused by 
the lack of a second mirror? There is not. But someone 
once knew a man who nearly had an accident because he did 
pot see something in his mirror; so four million vehicles are 
going to carry outside driving mirrors, on the principle that 
what you fail to see in a nice clean mirror close to your eyes 
will be observed with crystal clarity in a distant exterior mirror 
covered with mud and raindrops. You might think that with 
traffic lights, diversion signs, zebra crossings, flashing beacons, 
Keep Right, Keep Left, Stop, No Entry, No Parking, speed 
limits and Little Twitchcroft Welcomes Careful Drivers, the 
man at the wheel would have enough to distract him. No; 
make him keep his eyes on. two mirrors including an external 
mirror, most vulnerable of all accessories; something to work 
loose and rattle, plugged precariously into holes that rust and 
ruin the paintwork; something to be bent out of line by garage 
hands or wrenched off altogether by the short and simple 
children of the poor. Yes, buy one, for with things as they are 
on the roads today, we must not neglect any precaution, must 
we? Well, hardly any. 

There is the urgent need for a little uniformity in road 
surfaces. It does not seem logical that on a trunk road people 
can be driving safely at 40 miles an hour at one moment and 
suddenly skidding out of control at 25 m.p.h. a few seconds 
laier. Perhaps we ought to do something about it ? But here 
one meets the spreading of hands, the shrugging of shoulders; 
this is a matter for the Local Authorities. Nothing is perfect; 
experiments are still going on, and it would be most improper 
for the Government to impose uniformity from above. 

It is the same with street lighting. Struggling along the con- 
gested cow-paths which we call trunk roads, it may strike you 
as rather difficult and even dangerous to have to adapt your 
eyes minute by minute as modern flood-lighting alternates with 
twinkling pinpoints and treacherous shadows, gas lamps and 
total darkness. But to press such questions is to encounter the 
tired smile, the wrinkled brow. The Ministry has no power. 
There are hundreds of local authorities, each with its own idea 
On street lighting or the lack of it, and they do not like to be 
dictated to by Whitehall. 

Besides, to impose uniformity would be to bar progress. So 
we have uniformity for the vehicles but not for the roads on 
which we travel. I once asked an official, was he not afraid 
that the flow of regulations might bar progress in vehicle 
design? Of course not. Manufacturers would not hesitate to 
draw the Ministry’s attention to the matter if ever they felt 
that regulations were obstructing progress. I should have been 
abashed. But I remembered that between the end of the war 
and the beginning of this year one famous manufacturer turned 
Out tens of thousands of cars which could not legally be used 
om the roads of Great Britain. His direction indicators were 
Bot in the position specified in the regulations. Yet dozens, 
Maybe hundreds, of these cars have been used by the police 

tes for years past, for they are very good cars, and | have 
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POST BAG 


A request for help in reclaiming Tax on Dividends. 


A letter from a cripple agreeing to an offer to obtain 
aids best suited to her needs. 


An application for help towards a holiday. 


An acknowledgement of her annuity from an 
Annuitant abroad, who also enquired about a home 
for herself. 


That is a small selection from one day's post, the 
result of which was, that— 


A form was obtained and completed ready for 


signature. 

The cripple’s needs were made known to the Authori- 
ties and she received her aids through the National 
Health Service. 

The Annuitant got her holiday through the G.B.L. 
Assisted Holiday Scheme. 


With the co-operation of H.M. Consul, a home was 
found for the Annuitant abroad. 


GOVERNESSES’ 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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never heard any suggestion that they are dangero 

was that Whitehall had been conenamaietin y yatta De facd 
lati . g ging the regy, 
ations for years but never got around to it, so the manuf 
turer went ahead with his own ideas. Another factory has _ 
October | built thousands of cars carrying red reflectors unde 
than those specified in the regulations. Long ago, when pl my 
ning their new model, they had to decide on a size for on 
rear reflectors. They chose 1} inches. Too bad; the Ministry 
chose 14. 

Road construction has of course to be fitted into the general 
pattern of the nation’s needs. New roads would divert materials 
and labour from essential products like palatial power Station, 
and subsidised council houses for television viewers, and . 
conversion of country mansions to house juvenile delinquents 
So let us see how much our Christmas shopping is going to 
cost. About 8 million reflectors at two shillings each mug 
have cost £800,000. Then there are probably 1} milliog 
pre-war cars to be fitted with twin tail-lamps at 30s. a set 
plus fitting charges—say £3.4 million. Next there may be the 
exterior mirrors—about 44 millions of them at around 12s. 64, 
each plus fitting, say £3.25 million. A total of £7.45 millions, to 
say nothing of the millions spent on traffic lights, zebra 
crossings, flashing beacons and all the other palliatives. §} 
quite a lot of valuable steel and chromium and glass and 
plastics and a vast number of man-hours will be used to make 
those gadgets which you will buy for Christmas. You can be 
ordered to spend millions at the stroke of a pen; but the 
government has not begun to spend the £130,000 necessary to 
by-pass Markyate, that mile-long tourniquet which is strangling 
one of the nation’s main arteries—Markyate where | ,000 trucks 
an hour creep through at 15 mph, scraping the houses as they 
go; or the Ashford by-pass which has lain half-built these 
last sixteen years; or Western Avenue which has been a-building 
since World War One. There is a simple answer of course, 
‘The motorist has no more right to expect vehicle taxes to be 
spent on the roads than the beer drinker has to expect beer 
duties to be spent on public houses.’ This comical and witty 
sally is much used by Ministers of Transport, Parliamentary 
Secretaries and permanent officials. It puts the roads in their 
place; not as the ‘nerves and sinews of the land” but asa 
sinful indulgence and unnecessary expense. 

Nevertheless there are signs of uneasiness; indeed panic 
seems to be setting in in some quarters, and the conviction is 
spreading that the only solution to the traffic problem is to 
abolish the traffic. Yet the constructive steps are still neglected, 
The Luftwaffe presented us with an opportunity to modernise 
our cities which we could never have created for ourselves, 
yet in the City of London and the West End new office 
buildings, hotels, shops and blocks of flats are rising on the 
same frontages as the old, and we seem to be laboriously 
reconstructing the medieval alleyways which were already 
inadequate when the first motor vehicles began panting and 
wheezing along the roads at the dawn of the century. 

And it is time we made an all-out attack on the delays 
produced by road repairs and excavations. Daily the traffic 
flow is held up at the barriers, where men chip away with 
pick and shovel for a few brief hours and then depart. Ia 
other countries road works are carried on day and night without 
respite until the job is done. 

At times like these it is tempting to put the car away, draw 
the curtains, pull up a chair before the fire, and take down 4 
book to recapture the joy of motoring as it once was, 0 
recall the thrill and exultation which the pioneers felt as they 
ventured forth along the unfamiliar highways. But things 
have not changed so very much. On November 14, 1896, the 
Emancipation Run to Brighton was a procession of foreign 
cars, because legal restrictions had so far thwarted the 
development of a British motor industry. From then on, & 
new sense of freedom and hope surged through the land, and 
the motor cars sped along the old roads, raising clouds of 
dust and scaring the horses, but also bringing new life 
forgotten hamlets, and new prosperity to ancient inns which 
had languished unvisited since the decline of the stage coach 
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tac} Then I come across this passage: 
Us ‘We have now brought the science of automobilism on the 
fag up to the point at which it exceeds our necessities. — It 
ince js but 2 little while ago that no machine existed upon which 
ler we could travel on the roads as fast as we wished to travel; 5 O U T H A F R I C A 
lan- pow we have machines which can travel faster than is either 
heir necessary Of desirable or even safe. The next step is to bring 
stry the roads into such a condition that high speed can be used 
with safety to the travellers, and without danger or annoyance 
eral for those who still use the roads in the old and simple and 
‘als Jeasant way.” 
pie 
. It was written by Filson Young exactly half a century ago. 
0 
‘nts, 
2 to 
nust - 
™ Che Spectator | 
set, November 18, 1854. 
th 
6d The week has furnished a large accession of correspondence of an | 
: to earlier date, with fuller narratives,of the action at Balaklava 
bra There were, however, two accidents in the course of the day. The 
S Turkish contingent had been put to the best use for which it seemed 
gvailable—the manning of the redoubts that guarded the approach of 
and their post; and they umexpectedly gave way, in a panic, not 
ako unprecedented in the history of war, nor particularly characteristic of 
1 be the Turks in the present war. It was a disaster repaired by that ‘ living 
the wall of brass,’ to use the language of a French contemporary, presented 
y to by the Highlanders, The other accident was, the fatal charge of 
ling cavalry, which originated in a mistake. Lord Raglan issued only an 
icks order that the cavalry should follow the retreat of the enemy, and if 10 
hey possible prevent his carrying off the guns that had been taken from 3 0 0 
1es9 = ye in the coy pet that order — nage gene OFF OFF 
. neral commanding the cavalry, it was interpreted to be an order 
ling to charge; and he did charge, with a desperate sacrifice of men, but FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS 
Tse, not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. Nor was the 
) be loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved the 
eer unmeasured daring of the foe they have to face; to the British troops These reductions apply to outward voyages 
"itty it showed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be carried. from Southampton by Mailship during 
tary The attack upon Balaklava, we have said, was evidently part of April, May and June 1955; with option of 
heir Prince Menschikoff’s plan of general operations; and it failed, like return in August, September or October. 
$8 the still more important attempt which he made a week later. Specimen return fares to Cape Town 
£154.13.4 First Class (A.5) 
: 4 £116.16.0 Cabin Class (C.5) 
a ROUND AFRICA VOYAGES. First and 
“a SPORTING ASPECT One-Class (Cabin) Fares will be reduced by 
s to : 25% for Round Africa voyages leaving 
ted. London fortnightly during May, June and 
nise early July. 


ves, La Coupe du Monde Reduced Fares from £177 








2 By FRANK LITTLER Full details from Travel Agents or 
usly : ies ’ = 3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC3 
ady EITHER among the dispersing motor-scooters nor in | 
and the Métro did we hear any inquests on the French | | 
defeat Inquests, certainly, are commoner after 
lays league than international matches, but even so the silence of_| 
iffic & Parisian Rugby crowd, homeward-bound, is extraordinary. 
with Downcast at failing to collect the first World Rugby League | 
ln Cup, they had nevertheless been watching at the Parc des 
out Princes a game of such pace and skill that the “award of 
points—16 to 12 in favour of Great Britain—seemed at times 
raw to be almost intrusive, a mere statistical irrelevance. A draw 
na would not have been a fair result—Britain’s win was emphatic, 
to but her flashes of scoring superiority were a little hard on 
hey the French. 
ings Britain’s previous wins were over Australia at Lyons and 
the New Zealand at Bordeaux, and before 37,000 frenzied 
igh Toulousains she had held France to a 13-13 draw. The com- 
the plete tournament, therefore, was rather like a mixture of 
1 a professional golfers’ Round Robin and cyclists’ Tour de France. 
and At the end of it Britain and her hosts had collected five points : 
of each and left the Commonwealth trailing well behind. (New Southampton to South Africa 
to Zealand lost all three matches.) Whatever the quality of play 
uich in the provincial cities, the final was worth crossing the Channel every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 





ach. to see. For the whole of the French team—from Puig-Aubert 
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at full-back to Verdier at loose forward—it was hardly more 
than routine to fling the ball about in defence of their own line 
The winners, if less daring under pressure, were spectacular 
enough out of the danger zone. Indeed Britain’s second try 

it was actually touched down by Gordon Brown, the Leeds 
demi d ouverture—ended a perfect riot of scissors moves and 
reverse The reason why Rugby League football in 
Europe is still chiefly limited to northern England and southern 
France is the absence of just such tries as this from games 
staged in the territory between. A few matches in the Home 
Counties like the World Cup Final. and the Rugby League 
might grip Carshalton as firmly as it has Carcassonne. 


pa sses 


Yet it was in Northern France that the game first caught on 
Saturday's match, in fact, marked the coming-of-age of the 
French Rugby League. It is twenty-one years since the late 
Jean Galia, after watching an exhibition match at the Stade 
Pershing, announced that he liked the game, that he saw a 
future for it in France. and that he personally would organise 
@ team and bring it to England to play 13-a-side rules. It 
was a bold promise, but he was as good as his word. He came, 
@ missionary in reverse. with an earnest if lightweight side, and 
he chose his time wisely Professionalism among French 
Rugby Union clubs had exiled their country from the inter- 
national scene, and one at least of Galia’s pioneers—the three- 

varter, Samatan—had stirred the Twickenham crowds so 
memorably that his appearance at Wigan and Warrington in 
3934 framed the birth certificate of Rughy @ treize 

The team set up headquarters in Leeds, there to be trained 
by Joe Thompson, the retired Welsh international forward 
The skull-capped Galia was himself a forward. quick in the 
foose and solid en mélée. One of our most cherished memories 
of him is the way he would assert his captaincy by briskly 
emacking the faces of his front-row men whenever he found 
them slow to pack down. In every way the visit was a success, 
and the Rugby League responded in the early summer of the 
game year when Lance Todd, Salford’s New Zealand manager, 
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took his club over for a tour of the South. Since then th 
has been a great deal of traffic back and forth, and thoy 
its amateur confréres are no longer in disgrace, two decadeg 
of the League game in France have assured it a permanencg, 
(It is an ideological puzzle that the Vichy régime Suppressed 
le jeu a treize, but allowed the Union to continue.) 


Even before 30,000 spectators—without a single programme 

a game like Saturday’s had to be exceptional to hold 
Englishman's attention. Prince’s Park lies to the south-cag, 
of the Bois de Boulogne, and on a day of brilliant Sunshing 
it was not easy to concentrate in this sort of environment 00 
the finer points of the rules. How to get the ball moving agaig 
after a tackle fills columns of argument in the Rugby Leagug 
press, and the current play-the-ball rule is said to bedevi] 
match after match. For our part, we had few complainty, 
There was some fumbling, but scarcely hold-up, and that 
inescapable bogey of prestige football under any code 
rampant nationalism—was slow to arrive and null of effect, 


The match confirmed that the most popular Rugby foot. 
baller in France is still Puig-Aubert. ‘ Pipette,’ as he is called, 
is now the veteran of nearly forty international games (a figure, 
they say, not much larger than his daily cigarette consumption), 
but on Saturday he brought only his second-best dotte tg 
the ground, and appears to be slowing down at last 


The winners excelled under the leadership of David 
Valentine, the former Border Rugby Union man, a magnificeng 
forward for the whole eighty minutes, and for at least half 
of that time a fast and thrustful back as well. Though no 
scratch team, Britain had had to do without a number of 
outstanding players, unable for various reasons to make the 
trip. One was Lewis Jones, who had conscientiously waived 
deferment from the Navy, and has since been back in the Rugby 
Union, with a Services team, on his half-days off. 


He would have been personally welcome at Supreme 
Headquarters—but tactically he wasn’t missed. 
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OVER NEW IDEAS 


FOR YOUR HONE 
THIS CHRISTNIAS 


Next Thursday, hundreds of thousands of people can begin to 
plan their happiest Christmas—Christmas that, as ever, will centre 
round the home. For IDEAL HOME Magazine has produced 
this month a superb 180-page number full of expert advice and 
ideas, both to show your home at its best this Christmas—and 
suggesting how you can contribute something to the homes of 
your friends. 

Your newsagent will confirm that IDEAL HOME Magazine sells 
eut in a matter of hours—the only way to be certain of your copy is 
to give him an order for it NOW ! 
Ideas that will make all the 
difference to your entertaining . . . 
Ways to put your guests at ease 
Pictures of new table layouts 
Buffet snacks, sweets and drinks 


Really new decorations to make 


IDEAL HOME Magazine's 

usual features include . . . 

Renovation of two old houses 

A house children will love 

A room planned for work or 
play 

Care of the garden in winter 

Three front garden designs 

Bringing colour to a winter 
garden 

Cold-weather care of pets 

. and many more expert 

articles for the home-lover. 


Ideas and equipment for games 

Over 100 illustrated gifts 

Beginners’ Christmas cooking 

Guidance on menus, wines, 7 
queurs. 


AL HOME 


MAGAZINE. CHRISTMAS NUMBER—OUT THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th—2/- 
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LMOST every entry in this immensely popular com- 
petition was a ‘possible’; almost every one reached 
a professional standard; scores of them could, at a 
pinch, have been printed. It was necessary therefore to con- 
sider very carefully the quality of judgement which they 
exercised, and here a criterion showed itself. The charm of 
Lord M., when united with the charm of Lord David, became 
the kind that is called fatal; it massacred whole battalions of 
competitors, leaving them flat and still, with rapt smiles of 
adoration still preserved by rigor mortis. But even a master- 
piece calls for criticism, and further attention was reserved 
for those who were still twitching after the terrible juggernaut of 
charm had passed over them. 

Having buried the dead, the next thing to consider was the 
quality of the writing in the survivors. Clichés began to show 
up badly at this second reading; all entries which used the 
words ‘sensitive,’ ‘ flexible,’ or ‘ nervous’ about Lord David's 
prose now went on to the floor. Use of the more common- 
place quotations began to tell, too; no ‘ autumn rose’ survived 
this stage, and very few of the vexing bishops and thistle-eating 

ers. Glimpses of the obvious caused some casualties; and 
s0 did airs of patronage (‘ How many people know that... ? ’). 

By this time we were left with about fifteen entries. All 
were good, but none at a third reading came strikingly close to 
that ideal review—scholarly, trenchant, original—which a 
Literary Editor always hopes for. Scholarship, when present, 
was not often applied to detail in that challenging way which 
makes for effective criticism. Dr. S. C. Carpenter appeared 
almost as an eccentric in enquiring, with a tutorial sharpness, 
what Lord David meant by a reference to ‘ the religious neo- 
mediaevalists’ of 1827. In other cases a good opening or a 
brilliant close (for example Barbara Rickard’s description of 
Lord M.’s abandoned, lonely old age, and her closing com- 
ment: ‘This was the man who remarked cheerfully, “ I have 
always thought Lear a foolish old man!” ’) was not sustained 
or not led up to. Ose or two dismissals occurred at this stage 
of reviews which, while not having anything in particular wrong 
with them, belonged to what might be called the larger cliché 
ofa clever indifference. In reviewing, it is important to care. 

It was this criterion which eventually determined the choice 
of the winner, by John Gillard Watson (c/o the Union Society, 
Oxford). Mr. Watson's review, which is printed on this page, 
has a definite point of view, expressed with point and feeling. 
Where it is unfavourable, it does not try to score at the author’s 
expense. It is sharply written, but responsible. Nor did it 
fail in the task of saying what the book is about. 

This final choice was made from the entries of Messrs. 
Charles Higham, Christopher McMahon, Derek Severn and 
A.C. Scupholme. These entries formed a close group of high 
quality, 

Also highly commended: Messrs. A. M. Davis and George 
Duna, Miss Priscilla Jenkins (winner of the first competition) 
and Brigadier J. S. Omond. 


Lord M. and Melbourne 


or The Later Life of Lord Melbourne. 
2\s.) 


‘Silent, indolent, and inscrutable he lay, a pawn in the 
hands of fortune.’ So ended Lord David Cecil’s study, fifteen 
years ago, of The Young Melbourne, and they form a fitting 
close to the ‘Prelude’ to the present work. That was ‘a 
study in the evolution of a character’; the character is now 
mature, with Melbourne becoming a political figure at forty-six. 
The political history of England from 1827 to 1848 is only a 
background. 

That is a reasonable restriction. The Reform Act, the new 
Poor Law, the Durham Report, Chartism, the Anti-Corn Law 


~~ 


Lord M.., 
(Constable 


By David Cecil. 
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League —all these are put firmly into their place as the study 
of the man goes on. We see him as one of the ‘ motley coali- 
tion,’ as D. C. Somervell has aptly called it, of a Whig govern- 
ment, culminating in the six years of his second Premiership 
during which Victoria came to the throne. As the publishers 
put it, ‘the relations between him and the Queen, though 
often written about before, have not hitherto been treated at 
such length as here and never so exclusively from Melbourne’s 
point of view.’ 

Lord David Cecil has enjoyed exceptional advantages. There 
is an impressive list of acknowledgements, and an equally 
impressive list of authorities, to prove it. So far as one can 
check the sources, the factual content of the book is unimpeach- 
able. The amount of research done must have been enormous. 
At one point, the author drops his air of studied detachment 
and throws light on his task: 


Ihe story of Melbourne's relation with the Queen confronts 
his biographer with a peculiar difficulty. Up till then he has had 
to construct his image of his subject’s personality from scraps 
of information scattered few and far between, over political 


diaries, reports of public speeches and the records of ministerial 
suddenly, he is presented with a document 
[the Queen's Diary] every paragraph of which contains something 
to enrich and amplify his portrait. He longs to put everything in. 
But to do so would mean including so much that the proportion 
of his general design would be fatally distorted 


negotiations Now 


The passage raises in an acute form the question whether 
what has been done is worth the amount of work that has 
gone into it; it emphasises the suspicion raised by the tone of 
the book. That tone is exasperating in the extreme; it is 
sophisticated, superior and amused, and indicates the attitude 
the author takes towards his subject. The reader feels that, 
whatever else it is, this is neither Melbourne nor his age. The 
tone is typified in the remark that ‘ Huskisson, notorious all 
his life for his physical clumsiness, had recently let himself be 
run over by a railway train going twelve miles an hour.’ This 
tone is kept up to and including the very last paragraph. 

Some readers will like it, just as they will like the * charm’ 
of clichés and bad grammar and sentences beginning * Alas’ 
and ‘For...’ and ‘In point of fact. . It is a manner 
reminiscent of Lytton Strachey, and it indicates a treatment 
of sources which calls to mind remarks made by Sir Charles 
Webster in reviewing one of Lord Keynes’s Two Memoirs: 

Its facts were then checked against the documents which record 

in very different prose—the public incidents which it relates. 
They were accurate enough But the details were of course 
selected and distorted to suit his purpose. ... These characters 
are of course caricatures Keynes . . . was obviously much 
influenced by Lytton Strachey, whose popular books depended 
on little else. 

It is illuminating to note the different impression of 
Melbourne which one gets on the rare occasions when Lord 
David Cecil quotes him at length, from that generally given 
by the book. But lengthy paragraphs do not lend themselves 
to the distortion to which short sentences, from we know not 
what context, are subject. 

The survival into the Victorian age of an influential—for 
a time supremely influential—man of eighteenth-century 
attitudes and mores is worth serious study. One does not feel 
that Melbourne was so brittle and trivial as Lord David Cecil 
makes him appear for the purpose of a popular biography. 
The field is open for someone with a serious sense of the duty 
of the biographer and the historian, perhaps even with some 
of the ‘ moral earnestness” at which Lord David Cecil sneers 
more than once. Melbourne was not a great man, but he 
deserves more than to be made the vehicle for ‘charm’ and 


Stracheyan smartness, 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 












The Reputation of 
Thackeray 


By J. D. SCOTT 

‘ Y centre is giving way,’ wrote Foch, ‘ my right is 
in retreat; situation excellent. I shall attack.” In 

his new book* Professor Tillotson reveals himself 

as the Foch of Thackeray studies. What he has essayed is 
not a defence of Thackeray’s reputation, nor a mere tactical 
raid in which some particular quality (narrative power, say) 
is captured under the fire of Thackeray's detractors. It is an 
attack on Army Group scale, strategic, long-planned, massive. 
Its object is not merely to re-take ground; it seeks to extend 
the borders of Thackeray’s reputation to new limits, to fortify 
them, and so to redress the balance of the Great Powers of 
the English novel. “es 
In current critical opinion, Thackeray ranks low—when he 
is noticed at all: . 

But to go back to Thackeray, in one’s later years [Mr, 
Edmund Wilson has written] when one no longer takes great 
writers on faith, is to be made more aware of his weaknesses 
without discovering much that is new. Of course, his vein at 
its best was excellent; but it is so much merely a vein that is 
always running thin or insipid. One cannot count on him Yo 
do anything solid... . rey 

His popularity, Mr. Wilson thinks, lay in his being a kind 
of friend of the family in aspiring middle-class homes; this 
accounts for the high praise from ‘ such Old World “ bourgeois ” 
critics as George Saintsbury and H. L. Mencken.’ But after 
1914 his novels ceased to have the special value of being a 
kind of social guide, and, Mr. Wilson concludes, ‘I do not 
believe his novels will ever mean so much again to either 
younger or older readers.’ 

Dr. Leavis writes: 

Whereas Dickens’s greatness has been confirmed by time, it 
is quite otherwise with his rival. It seems to me that 
Thackeray's place is fairly enough indicated, even if his peculiar 
quality isn’t precisely defined, by inverting a phrase,I found the 
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BOOK TOKENS 


You can buy them from any good bookseller and your friends can —o——- 
them at almost any bookshop. 3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- plus 4d for the car 
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other day on an examination paper: ‘Trollope fs a les 
: oo Set 
Thackeray." Thackeray is a greater Trollope; that is, he hay 
(apart from some social history ) nothing to offer the reader Whos 
demand goes beyond the * creation of characters ’ and so on, Hy 
attitudes, and the essential substance of interest, are $0 limited 
that (though, of course, he provides incident and plot) for the 
reader it is merely a matter of going on and on It Will by 
fair enough to T hackeray if Vanity Fair is kept current as, ing 
minor way, a classic: the conventional estimate that puts him 
among the great won't stand the touch of criticism. 

Thackeray is in every way hopelessly second-rate: that js, 
fair summing-up of the opinion of two of the most influentig 
contemporary critics, one from either side of the Atlantic 
(An importadt point, for Thackeray enjoyed a special positiog 
in America.) But as well as this contemporary opinion ther 
is another kind of anti-Thackeray feeling. It might almost by 
called the traditional kind. It is the feeling of people who 
while accepting Thackeray as a great novelist, are irritated 
and dismayed by what they consider to be his faults 
limitations. Let us consider what these alleged faults o& 
limitations are. First, there is the scantiness of the material 
If you read a lot of Thackeray together (and especially 
Pendennis, The Newcomes, and Philip, which deal so largely 
with the same people in the same kind of situations) yoy 
sometimes get the impression of an endless, repetitive worry: 
ing away at moral trivialities. Did Pen angle for an invitation 
from Lady Agnes Foker, and was he neglectful of his mother 
in not coming home until after Christmas? Has he been 
flirting with Blanche Amory ? Squeezing Fanny Bolton’s little 
hand ? Is it socially admissible for Pen to be a journalist? 
Is it all right for Clive to be a painter ? Has Philip’s father 
chosen a draughty place in order to be next to ‘a n-blem-n of 
vast wealth’? In short, is not the whole of Thackeray's work 
only a Book of Snobs writ large, as broad in extent as it is 
narrow in matter ? 

That is the first charge, a charge against the material. The 
second charge is one against Thackeray’s style. It is levelled 
against what Professor Tillotson calls *‘ the commentary,’ that 

rojection into the narrative of an authorial personality who 
buttonholes you and tells you things which you can see for 

ourself, adding judgements which you are capable of provid 
ing. This charge has really two parts. It might be argued 
first that the authorial intrusion is generally bad in itself, that 
Thackeray, in Mr. Percy Lubbock’s words, ‘ nudges the reader 
@ great deal more than he need.’ It might be argued secondly 
that the nudge is something more than a nudge, it is a kind 
of self-conscious ogling, a sentimentalist’s leer at moral issues 
{Zaura’s cheeks were blushing, her eyes brightened, her voice 
fang with a sweet pathos of love that vibrates through my whole 
being sometimes. It seems to me that evil must give way, and 
bad thoughts retire before that purest creature.” But bad 
thoughts, alas, do not retire before that purest creature; they 
femain and grow, bad thoughts that ‘Mrs. Laura’ is a png 
and a bore and that her creator thinks well of her, and even 
worse thoughts still, that she is not really there at all. 
+-These, then, are some of the charges against Thackeray. and 
gome of the damning, or would-be damning, things that have 
been said about him. It is by no means the full case for the 
prosecution, but it is an indication of some of the lines that 
would be developed in the full case. 

* - ~ 

The case for the defence of Thackeray’s genius is developed 
by Professor Tillotson at length, but, as I have already 
indicated, defence is not the essence of Professor Tillotson’s 
book. The essence of his book is an attempt to remove 
Thackeray beyond the reach of such a prosecution at all. He 
sees in Thackeray a great novelist occupied by illimitable 
themes of Time and of Society, speaking, in tones at once 


(C.U.P. 22s. 64) 





* Thackeray the Novelist. By Geoffrey Tillotson. 
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The Desert Rats 


i 

| MAJ.-GEN. G. L. VERNEY 

| “This book had to be written the storv of a 
great Odyssey.” , Major-General Sit Edward Spears 
(Daily Telegraph). “ The full story” (Star). “ Sober, 

factual and completely authentic.” Nottinghar 

Guardian Journal “(The man) who led them to final 

victory, has done them full justice.” Aberdeen Press 


“ An authoritative account.” Re order 


7 5 ‘ 
S0 illustrations. 2nd impression «18 
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Naomi Jacob anroniA 
“Naomi Jacob’s warm understanding of character and her 
power to touch the emotions are demonstrated most 
effectively.” Scotsman. 12s. 6d 


THE ISLAND WHERE TIME 
Dennis Wheatley STANDS STILL 


The new novel by the Prince of Thriller Writers, “ Thrilling, 
imaginative, convincing. In other words, Wheatley at his 
best.” Sheffield Telegraph. 128. 6d. 


Claude Houghton THE CLOCK Ticks 


The new novel by the author of J am Jonathan Scrivener, 
“Back at the top of his form.” Wolverhampton Express. 
“ A success ... brilliantly effective.” J. Taggart (Star). 10s. 6d. 


Norah Hoult 4 peatH OCCURRED 
“The tragedy of Mrs. Fanning, an elderly middle-clasg 


woman, twice widowed. Her lack of occupation; her loneliness 
. this is a very good book.” Yorkshire E. Post. 10s. 6d, 





A Second Treasury of 
Horse Stories 


Edited by MARGARET CARELL SELF. 21s. 





D. A. Ponsonby 06s IN CLOVER 


A neat and amusing satire on the petty politics of the dog- 
show world. It is hilarious without being malicious. 9s. 6d, 
_» 
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BACK NUMBERS 


By W. MACQUEEN-POPE 

Here is a sparkling, nostalgic portrait 
of those gay far-off Victorian days—a 
noble companion to Twenty Shillings 
in the Pound. \t is brought to vivid lite 
by the author of Carriages at Eleven. 
With 8&4 illustrations. Nov. 22. 2Is. 
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THE political biography 
of the YEAR |! 





Tempestuous 
Journey 


LLOYD GEORGE 
his life and times, by 


FRANK OWEN 


This book is already widely 
discussed everywhere. Already 
the second large impression is 
printing. Noy. 22. 41 illus. 25s. 


|LLOYRUGRIERGE 


His LIFE AND IMES 


by FRANK OWEN 





Here is the true story of Winston » 
Churchill's childhood and_ the “a 
story of his remarkable American 
grandfather 


The Fabulous 





[ GOOD. THRIL LE Rs | 
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intimate and majestic, of loss and suffering, and all upon a 
level which the voices of detractors hardly reach except as 
noises, incomprehended and incomprehending. 

This view of Thackeray Professor Tillotson advances with 
a power based upon professional scholarship, massive special 
knowledge of nineteenth-century literature, and a special 
quality of mind, a listening quality. One feels that he has 
listened to the long Thackerayan monologue, listened without 
impatience, without interrupting, and that, in consequence, he 
has heard something. What he has heard he sets out in seven 
chapters and two appendices. In them he dwells upon the 
unity of the novels, examining and analysing that special 
atmosphere—composed out of ‘the consanguinity of the 
personages,” ‘the oneness of form and manner,’ the pervasive 
*authorial I’°—in which Thackeray’s characters breathe, in 
which they are all united. He dwells too, upon Thackeray's 
perception of the ‘great gulf of time, and parting, and grief,’ 
a perception which, as he indicates, makes it hard for young 
people to appreciate what it is that is really happening in the 
novels. He conjures us to see what in this context is the 
meaning of the ‘triviality’ of Thackeray, that relentless 
accumulation of pettiness, all that pleasant and frequently 
shameful little business of holding hands or not holding hands, 
going home for Christmas or not going home for Christmas, 
sucking up or not sucking up, which, as Thackeray and Life 
teach us, is Thackeray and Life. 

So, at length, and with frequent quotation, Professor Tillot- 
son develops his argument. Nor does he neglect to enlist 
support. The adoration of Charlotte Bronte is touched upon, 
More important, however, is the Thackerayan discipleship of 
George Eliot and Henry James (‘to confine ourselves to the 
stars in Dr. Leavis’s impoverished empyrtean’) which is called 
in aid of a task which Professor Tillotson has at heart, the 
conversion of Dr. Leavis himself, which he attempts with a 
combination of erudition, persuasiveness and intellectual 
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boldness, such as can hardly have been seen in the Missi 
field since the Jesuits landed in China. 7 
. . . 

An indication of the prosecution: an indication of a defencg 
which could more properly be called a counter-attack. And 
now the time has come to indicate the movement of mind of 
one particular member of the jury. In re-reading Thackerg 
in the light of Thackeray the Novelist it seems to me that he is 
“among the great,’ and that Professor Tillotson has, therefore, 
made out his case. Yet if I myself were to make the case for 
Thackeray’s greatness, I should not make it out on this basis 
For if Professor Tillotson convinces me of the greatness of 
Thackeray’s novels, no one will convince me of their evenness, 
The conventional opinion that Philip is mostly poor stuff seemg 
to me unassailable—but its precursor, A Shabby Genteel Story 
is superb; I concur in the only slightly less conventional opinion 
Which puts Barry Lyndon very high, but I think Mr. C, J, 
Yellowplush an intolerable bore. Even inside particular novels 
I find staggering ups and downs (‘ J.J.’ must surely be the most 
dismal ninny to appear in any major novel). In making out 
my own case for Thackeray’s greatness I should, then, by 
admitting downs, feel free to concentrate on ups. 

If 1 were allowed only two, I should cite two wlfich are very 
similar. They are both scenes in which a long, carefully 
built-up lie is exposed: one is when Ethel Newcome rounds 
upon Lady Kew, the other when Becky tells Amelia the truth 
about George. I have just re-read these moments of truth; 
and I recommend the exercise to anyone who doubts that 
Thackeray is a great novelist. But to go beyond a recognition 
of this greatness, to reach a full and deep appreciation of it, 
to hear all its notes, to be aware of its extent, to be in tune 
with its inner harmonies, it is now necessary to listen with 
Professor Tillotson. 


Modern Europe 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


VEN over Cambridge high tables this first published 

volume of the Oxford History of Modern Europe* is 

the talk of the moment; only there, to the bewilderment 
felt elsewhere, is added a certain feeling of smug satisfaction. 
After the wide and justified success of the Oxford History of 
England, it is clear that, with this new adventure, the Oxford 
University Press are riding for a fall. Nor have the Press 
and the two general editors of the series, Mr. Alan Bullock 
and Mr. F. W. D. Deakin, made matters any better for them- 
selves by the statement which they issued last week. 

The statement was intended to meet ‘ criticism of the scope’ 
of Mr. Taylor’s volume. The criticism had been voiced a few 
days before in The Times, which said that Mr. Taylor had 
written, not a history of Europe during the years from 1848 
to 1918, but only a diplomatic history; that his book took no 
or little account of social or economic conditions, of the growth 
of ideas, or even of the nature of the nationalist movements 
which changed the very face of Europe between the year of 
the revolutions and the armistice of 1918. This was the most 
obvious and most serious criticism which a reading of Mr. 
Taylor's book provoked. The Oxford University Press, it 
seemed. were attempting to repeat the success of their History 
of England withcut conceiving a design as purposeful and ag 
relevant as that which has made the History of England so 
fine a monument of scholarship and good writing. 

It was in answer to this criticism that the Oxford University 
Press produced their statement of the grand design for the 
Oxford History of Medern Europe. Mr. Taylor’s book is 
apparently only the first of sixteen which are intended to 
provide ‘a survey of European history from the French 
Revolution to the Second World War.” The sixteen volumes 
are to be divided into two sections. The first will ‘ be devoted 
to each of the principal countries or regions of the Continent 





* The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918. By A. J. P. Taylor. 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
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and will describe the evolution of social, political and economic 
life’ in them. The second will trace ‘ those developments (the 
relations of the European powers, for instance, and the growth 
of social and political ideas in Europe) which can best be 
viewed from a European and not from a national or regional 
standpoint.’ 

This remarkable explanation, as I have said, seems to me 
only to make matters worse. Instead of there being no plan 
at all, as was suspected, there is a plan which is wholly 
misconceived. To take the dates first: 1789 to 1939 (or is it 
1945 ?). The starting point can be passed by with no more 
than a sigh of regret for the days when historians had some 
sense of perspective. The History of Modern Europe which 
Acton designed for the Cambridge University Press had many 
and fundamental faults, but at least he did not make the 
mistake of imagining that modern Europe began with the 
French Revolution. Still, if the general editors of the new 
series wanted to produce a history of Europe only since 1789 
that is their business, and one can accept the description 
‘modern Europe’ as a publicist’s shorthand. 

But the protest against the concluding date—1939 or 1945— 
must be more strongly phrased. It was bad enough asking 
Mr. R. C. K. Ensor to bring the History of England up to 
1914, and only a man of rare historical judgement and extreme 
sensitivity to facts could have avoided the pitfalls as brilliantly 
as he did. (Even so, the documents on English history which 
have been and still are becoming available since Mr. Ensor 
published his book have already rendered many parts of it 
out of date and inadequate.) But if the choice of 1914 was 
risky, the present choice of 1939 or 1945 is ludicrous. 

How is anyone going to be able to make a valuable historical 
assessment of the Russian revolution within the next twenty 
or even fifty years’? What historian, with any respect for his 
craft, is going to be able to make any confident judgement of 
Munich or of Mr. Winston Churchill's offer of an unconditional 
alliance to Ru§sia in 1941? These and everything else that 
happened between 1918 and 1945 are fit matters for discussion 
by politicians and popular historians as well as by controver- 
sialists in the Sunday sheets—but by serious historians writing 
for a University Press ? 

As for the second aspect of the design as it is now revealed, 
one wonders what the point of publishing the History of 
Modern Europe as a series is. Apparently it is to consist of 
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a series of isolated monographs—which is what 
book is—with no obvious connection with each 
that they will be produced in the 
same binding. 

The main criticism of Mr. Taylor’s volume, then 
criticism primarily levelled against his general editors, 
inevitably it destroys what could have been the greater part 
of the value of his book. In an early footnote he gets as near 
to admitting this as one could wish. When he uses terms like 
*Germany’ and * France,’ he explains, he means the govern. 
ments of those countries or, more particularly, the emperors 
foreign ministers or less official advisers who made foreign 
policy. He does not mean the people of those countries 

But it is absurd to treat the manceuvres of diplomatic history 
(of this period, perhaps, above all others) in a kind of Blue 
Book and White Paper vacuum, as Mr. Taylor does. He jg 
fascinated by what he calls *the perpetual quadrille of the 
Balance of Power.’ But the quadrille and the minuet wer 
dances which grew out of a particular society. One cannot 
appreciate them except against the background of that society, 
What were the conditions which produced Bismarck and made 
his particular variations of the quadrille possible? (Any 
attempt to find the answer to this question emphasises the 
folly of beginning a History of Modern Europe as late as 1789.) 
Whatever-the answer, however, the point is that it should be 
in this volume and not in a separate volume which may or 
may not eventually appear. What was the conception of 
Europe which held men’s minds through the greater part of 
the nineteenth century but had ceased to hold them in 1918? 
Why was it still valid in 1848 but not seventy years later? 

In tracing the steps of the quadrille—let this be said without 
carping qualifications—Mr. Taylor has done a notable piece 
of work. It is an achievement to have reduced the weight of 
diplomatic documents (and not those alone; note, for example, 
his use of Tocqueville’s Souvenirs) to a_ readable and 
intelligible story. The wit— British sentiment disliked the 
military measures by which Germany was united—the Italians 
did much better to unite their country by losing wars ’—and 
the judgements— The Crimean War was fought to remake 
the European system ’—are both well worth having in such 
a work. 

The only criticism of his approach raises a most serious 
weakness of Mr. Taylor’s book as a diplomatic history. His 
well-known anti-Germanism pervades the book; not only in 
his active distrust of any German interpretation of an event; 
not only in such childish pieces of prejudice as his insistence 
that Schleswig should be written as Sleswick; but also (and 
most seriously) in his judgements. It really is inexcusable 
that a serious historian in summing up the causes of the 
1914-1918 war should offer the unhistorical sentiment—it 
cannot be called an opinion—that the German people had by 
then trained themselves psychologically for aggression. This 
may be good enough for the readers of the Sunday Press; but 
Mr. Taylor’should keep his different activities separate. 


Orwell 


By JOHN WAIN 


R. BRANDER’S book* is unsatisfactory; not offen- 
sively so, but just enough to make one wonder why, 
with so few ideas to offer, he should have thought 

it worth writing a book at all. He has adopted a technique 
that would serve very well in the case of a forgotten, out-of: 
print author whom no one had ever read; but Orwell's work 
is very generally known, constantly discussed, frequently 
quoted, on sale in the shops, available in the libraries. Why 
then, we may mildly venture to ask, was it thought worth Mr. 
Brander’s time to plod through his works, summarising the 
plots of the novels and the arguments of the essays, quoting 
liberally, and occasionally adding a few routine comments on 
his own part ? The clue may be that Mr. Brander is a British 
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Council man; his real aim may be to get the book translated 
into Turkish or Korean, and use it to spread a knowledge of 
Orwell’s work and doctrines among the people of those 
countries. For that purpose I am sure it will do admirably; 
one only wonders why it had to be tried on the dog first. 

It is, however, in the main, so unexceptionable a book that 
there is very little that needs to be corrected before the Turks 
get it. Perhaps it would be as well to get straight about the 
title of The Road to Wigan Pier (page 112): ‘Wigan is an 
inland town,’ says Mr. Brander, ‘so there is no pier in it, 
only a wharf on the canal.’ Before some Croat writes a thesis 
on the matter we had better explain that * Wigan Pier’ is a 
joke all over the north of England; I don’t care for explaining 
jokes, but it is something to do with Wigan being hell on 
earth and a pier being a thing you get at the seaside and so 
meaning fun and pleasant surroundings. The first three words 
come from the title of one of Kipling’s poems—remember ? 
Again, Mr. Brander’s Eskimo or Sudanese readers might 
swallow too readily his estimate of Homage to Catalonia as 
the big turning-point in Crwell’s career, the point at which his 
vision of human beings changed. | have sympathy with this 
view, and see what he means, but to say that here ‘For the 
first time in Orwell’s writing human beings are attractive and 
admirable,’ impiies that Orwell’s earlier work was misanthropic, 
whereas in fact he had already drawn plenty of ‘ attractive 
and admirable’ people. Bozo in Down and Out is an heroic 
figure; even Boris is very likeable; in A Clergyman’s Daughter 
there are good people among the poor, notably the young 
man who takes Dorothy hop-picking, and the others who feed 
her when she is starving: Dr. Veraswamy in Burmese Days is 
a decent man: the miners in Wigan Pier are not shown in 
individual detail, but their effect in the aggregate was to make 
Orwell say, ‘If there is one man to whom [ do feel myseif 
inferior, it is a miner.” Then again, even in Catalonia, the 
good people are mainly the underdogs; the authorities were 
fairly disgusting, and so were the bourgeoisie disguising them- 
selves in overalls till the trouble blew over. I don’t deny that 
there is a change in the book, but it is not so sudden or so 
marked as Mr. Brander would have the Turks believe. 

* . * 

Meanwhile, we must turn our eyes to the future. When the 
criticism of Orwell advances to the point at which it is 
recognised that mere paraphrase is not enough, when someone 


actually begins to comment seriously on him, what will be the 
main job he will have to tackle ? 

I think myself that the most fruitful subject will be Orwell's 
work in the campaign for clearer thinking and writing. 
almost obsessive concern with truthfulness, which is the major 
characteristic of his work, sprang partly from his upbringing 
amid the endless hypocrisies of existence in what he called 
the ‘lower upper-middle-class,’ where ‘one’s gentility wag 
entirely theoretical” and people had *‘ nothing to lose but theig 
aitches ’; and partly from his participation in active political 
life, with its convention that a certain amount of lying has to 
be taken for granted. From this came-not only the numeroyg 
theoretical statements of the need for clarity and honesty jg 
the use of language, but also the practical example, the style 
in which he wrote. It was Orwell’s aim to forge a style ig 
which it would be impossible to tell lies—without, at any rate, 
full consciousness that you were telling them. If we look at 
his critical essays, we find that the writers who interested him 
were always those in whose work the problem of communica. 
tion, in its widest sense, is either conspicuously solved of 
conspicuously baulked. Dickens, Kipling, and Frank Richards 
(the Magnet man) were all successful in reaching a big popular 
audience; Yeats and Salvador Dali interested him because he 
felt an unexplained evil at the heart of each of them, an evil 
which created, or mirrored, a sinister relationship between the 
man and his public; Tolstoy’s criticism of King Lear struck 
him as an example of how a great man could fool himself, 
Then there were the purely demotic artists, Donald McGill and 
James Hadley Chase; the one Orwell loved because he used 
vulgarity itself as a means to express ‘the native decency of 
the common man,’ the other he attacked because he seemed 
to be leading the same common man into a sewer. (That 
particular battle, by the way, is still going on, and the better 
side are losing; comic postcards are getting steadily more 
obscene, and No Orchids would seem very pale stuff by the 
side of, say, Spillane.) 

I think, therefore, that Orwell’s literary criticism is serious 
and important. There seems to be a general feeling that 
Orwell was not really a literary critic at all; he wrote about 
the Magnet and postcards; he thought King Lear would be 
better without the sub-plot; he called Yeats a Fascist. But, 
surely, with all its faults, his work is genuinely critical, and 
genuinely concerned with urgent issues. We have got into a 
habit of expecting literary criticism to be esoteric and 
Alexandrian; drop below the level of the hedged-in and the 
hothouse, and you sink at once to the * plain-man ” eructations 
of the people who Know What They Like. Indeed this split 
is very serious; the work of the University-sponsored critics 
is in continual danger of becoming too esoteric to be worth 
anything (see the last few numbers of the Oxford periodical, 
Essays in Criticism, where half-a-dozen savants get their teeth 
into an inoffensive little poem by Louis MacNeice, Snow, and 
run so much barbed wire round it that it disappears from 
sight altogether). This is part of Orwell’s importance; he has 
the assumption that literature is fodder for human beings, not 
just pabulum for the criticism industry, but he does not sink 
into the purely defensive heartiness of the middlebrow. And 
after all, no critic tells the whole story; there is always something 
left for the others to say; if Orwell’s criticism of King Lear 











We can't tell you about all our books, 
so we've chosen two which we believe 
will make successful Christmas presents 
for most of vour friends and all your nicer 
relations. Nefertiti Lived Here* is a \2- 
gay book about a serious subject— 2. 
excavations. The author, Mary Chubb, 7 
went out to the Middle East as secretary to the director of 
excavations. 





A complete novice to “digging,” her account, 
while being informative, is as carefree as a lark on the wing. 





Ralph Lavers, the illustrator, is infected with cheerfulness, too. 


We hardly need tell you anything about the new Lewis Carroll 
we published earlier in the year. Useful and Instructive 
Poetry* was written and illustrated by 
Carroll when only 13 years old. The fine 
appearance of this book has had as many 
bouquets as its contents, and together with 
its humble price, it will commend itself to 
your excellent taste and your thinning purse. 


* CARROLL 6s * NEFERTITI 12s. 6d. 





shows an insensitiveness to the qualities that make it, in the long 
run, more interesting than the Magnet, well, at least he does 
treat it as an exercise in felling the truth, and that is worth 
hearing. 

This business of telling the truth brings me back to Orwell's 
prose style. That bareness, that clarity and directness, that 
fertility in images drawn from everyday life, could only be 
achieved by two means: first, constant vigilance and study 
of the best models; second, by being that kind of person. After 
reading a page of Orweil one knows instinctively, even without 
knowing anything about his personal story, that here was a 
man who would be prepared to give his life for what he 
believed in. There is no short cut; a pusillanimous man cannot 
write a forthright prose; if he tries, he will sink into heartiness, 
and that is all. 
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An 80th Birthday Tribute to 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
SERVANT OF CROWN AND COMMONWEALTH 


THE LATE LORD 


Each of the illustrious contributors to this tribute, which 
has been edited by Sir JaAMEs MARCHANT, enjoys some 
articular vantage point from which to consider Sir 
Winston's incomparable stature. Each one has written, 
especially for this volume, his personal impression of the 
man who stands so high above every statesman in the 
world of the twentieth century. A list of the contribu- 
tors is given in the opposite column. 


Every copy supplied prior to Sir Winston's birthday on 
November 30th will carry an attractive personal greetings 
card, presented free to purchasers of the book, which those 
who wish to be associated with the tribute can post to 
Sir Winston. Portrait frontis. 12s. 6d. net 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


AGA KHAN 


Foreword by W. SomeRSET MAUGHAM 


“This is the book of a thoughtful, devout and excep- 
tionally well-informed personage.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 
“It is possible merely to hint at the wealth and variety 
of interest, entertainment and instruction to be found 
in this fascinating volume, at once so light-hearted and 
so serious. No single work could present a more vivid 
panorama of seventy years’ revolutionary change over 


much of the globe.” Birmingham Post. 

“He has a fund of anecdote about people and places 
which must surely be unequalled by any other living 
person.” Yorkshire Evening Press 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


MONEY, TRADE 
AND INVESTMENT 


by PROFESSOR G. D. H. COLE 


A development from Professor Cole’s earlier book, 
Money. Its Present and Future, this volume deals 
particularly with the post-war difficulties of the Sterling 
Area, the balance of payment crises, Marshall Aid and 
other American assistance, the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, E.P.V., the I.M.F and G.A.T.T. 


DR. GILBERT MURRAY: LORD CECIL:? 


NORWICH : THE LATE LORD SIMON: LORD SAMUEL: 
LORD FRASER OF NORTH CAPE: SIR CHARLES 
WEBSTER: SIR ARTHUR MACNALTY SIR ALAN 
HERBERT: THE RI HON CLEMENT ATTLEE : THE 
RT. HON. L. S. AMERY THE RT. HON. ROBERT MENZIES: 
SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN H.H. AGA KHAN: COLIN 
COOTE : LADY VIOLET BONHAM CARTER: BERNARD 
BARUCH: THE RT. HON. SIR ANTHONY EDEN, 


THE KAISER 


A life of Wilhelm Il, Last Emperor of Germany 
by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


Ihis work, which is the first complete German ‘Life’ 
of the Kaiser, is primarily a personal biography, the in- 
tention being to provide a full portrait of the man rather 
than a study of his times. Von Kiirenberg was appointed 
as biographer by the Kaiser at Doorn, and was able to 
consult his subject frequently The results of these 
numerous interviews are incorporated in the text of 
the work, so that the Kaiser's point of view ts given in 
juxtaposition to the judgement of others. The book 
is fully documented 

Illustrated 30s. net 


Ernest Raymond’s 
THE NAMELESS PLACES 


This is a story told around the fire in the Pavey Ark 
Hotel, among the mountains of Cumberland ; the 
story of the recluse who lived in the old farmhouse 
on the edge of the Vale of Inlands. It is the story of 
a desire for worldly success and the passionate love of 
a woman which led, at last, through remarkable 
achievements, to self-exile from mankind and a search 
for healing—and death— in the solitude of the moun- 
tains 12s. 6d. net 


AVAILABLE THIS CHRISTMAS FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The finest present in the world of books— the complete Sel of 


SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL’S 


WAR MEMOIRS 


VotumMe I: THE GATHERING STORM 
Votume I]: THEIR FINEST HOUR 
VoLtuMEIII!: THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


The set complete £9. 





CASSELL 


Votume IV: THE HINGE OF FATB 
VeLtumMe V: CLOSING THE RING 
VoLtume VI: TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 


Any volume can be bought separately 30s, net each. 
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Edwin Muir 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


‘A considerable triumph . . . the enjoyment and 
understanding to be got. . . are very great indeed.” 

T. L. S. 
*A minor classic . . . one of the two best living 
writers of plain prose.’ G. S. FRASER, Observer 
* Beautiful and memorable . . . full of characters 
affectionately observed and deftly dtawn . . . most 
unusual, most important.’ ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Illustrated, 18s net 


Laurens van der Post 
A BAR OF SHADOW 


An episode in a Japanese prisoner of war camp 

* A tiny masterpiece.” Daily Telegraph 

* This exquisite piece of writing has a beauty and 

a nobility too rarely met in modern literature.’ 
Yorkshire Post 

‘The author has stood out as unique in his under- 

standing of our time.’ ELIZABETH BOWEN 

Ss net 


William Sansom 
LORD LOVE US 


PROSE BALLADS 
‘ He makes prose live again.” JOHN BETJEMAN 
‘Shot with strands of disconcerting pathos and of 
piercing beauty . . . the masterly accompaniment 
of Lynton Lamb’s poignant illustrations.’ 
JOHN HADFIELD, Sunday Times 


8s 6d net 


N. Brysson Morrison 


THE FOLLOWING WIND 


The story of a Glasgow family 
‘I have read The Following Wind with the sense 
of discovering a special talent... . It is when 
one comes across an interplay of character as 
subtle as Miss Morrison’s that one realises it is 
just this which is missing in so much contemporary 
fiction.’ MICHAEL SWAN, Sunday Times 
*A novel of distinction. Miss Brysson Morrison 
has done nothing better.” Glasgow Herald 


12s 6d net 


The Hogarth Press 
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I spoke of ‘the best models." And another th 
will have to do will be to set Orwell in his place in the w; 
history of English literature. The writers who fonumad 
prose are fairly easy to name at a guess: Shaw, Gissing rah 
Butler, Swift. Wells dominated Orwell’s early fiction ~ 
Shaw and Gissing provided the tools from which he formed his 
style. But beyond the immediate influences lies ‘ the tradition 
In political writing, the thread runs back through Shaw te 
Cobbett, Swift and Defoe; in literary criticism, the chief 
precursor of that easy man-to-man tone is Walter Bagehot, 
Bagehot, a strangely neglected figure, has more urbanity than 
Orwell (he was a prosperous banker and saw no reason wh 
he shouldn’t be), but shares exactly the directness, the onal 
to everyday experience, and the impatience of the merely 
literary man’s expertise. It is even conceivable that Orwell 
took some hints from Bagehot in his famous essay og 
Dickens. Bagehot’s essay is largely a failure, but he has a few 
| observations that would have struck Orwell. For instance: 
‘Mr. Pickwick is stated to have “ retired from business.” But 
no one can fancy what he was in business. Such guileless 
simplicity of heart and easy impressibility of disposition would 
soon have induced a painful failure among the harsh struggles 
and the tempting speculations of pecuniary life.” 

Orwell has it more concisely : 

“Even Dickens must have reflected occasionally that anyone 
who was so anxious to give his money away would never have 
acquired it in the first place. Mr. Pickwick, for instance, had 
“been in the city,” but it is difficult to imagine him making 
a fortune there.’ 
| But beneath Bagehot’s frock-coat and Orwell’s dungarees, 
| the same spirit is at work; read in bulk, they are seen to belong 
| to the same tradition. 

Altogether, we shall have to have much more criticism of 
| Orwell, and much better criticism. It will have, I think, to 
| be criticism of the essays, mainly; there were so many problems 
| that he was not a broad enough artist to deal with in his own 
| work, and could only handle in writing criticism of other 
| people; but he managed ta tell enough truths in his lifetime 
|to make any degree of attention to his work valuable and 
urgent; and that goes for Mr. Brander’s Turks too. 
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The Desert Navy 


A Space for Delight. Letters of the laté Rear-Admiral Cosmo Graham 
to his Wife. (Witherby. 18s.) 
| THE post of Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf, is not one which is 
| greatly sought after. It seldom leads to further promotion: the 
| climate is disagreeable and social amenities are lacking. Captain 
| Cosmo Graham accepted it because he had no ambition for active 
flag rank and he knew ‘it would give an opportunity of exploring 
a new world and would carry responsibilities of an international and 
| political character.’ 
The letters here printed cover Graham's term of duty from 1939 
| to 1942. Militarily it was a fairly uneventful period, although 
| politically there was considerable local intrigue. At times Graham was 
working for eighteen hours a day in a temperature of over 100 degrees 
| and it is a wonder that he ever found time to write at the length he 
| did. His letters are, as they should be, ‘good talk’ rather than of 
| any literary significance; and they are valuable both in throwing 
light on a little-known corner of the world and in revealing the 
character of their author. Industry, intelligence and a sense of 
humour one expects from a naval officer: Graham possessed the 
further attributes of imagination, sensibility and a sense of the past. 
He has some pungent comments to make on the typical loose thinking 
| of the times. He can accept austerity, he says, so long as people 
will desist from saying that we will be the better for it (‘Better than 
} what?’ he asks). 
With such a disciplined mind, his occasional lapses are the more 
| surprising. It is odd to find him reminding his wife that the game 
| is greater than the player of the game, and quoting to his son: ‘To 
you with failing hands we hold the torch.’ But these are small 
| blemishes in a likeable book, of which not the least notable aspect 
| is the very happy relationship existing between Graham and his wife. 
| His nickname for her was ‘Pig.’ Why is it that so many happily- 





| married couples choose as terms of endearment for each other the 
| names of barnyard animals? 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
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Questions and Answers 


Within The Taurus. By Lord Kinross. (John Murray. 18s.) 


TuRKEY is the only Islamic country to have accommodated hei self to 

European influence. This is to the great gain of Europe. The 

tEastern Question’ was for many years the perennial nightmare of the 

West and the grief of the world of Islam. Kemal Ataturk found an 

answer after the First World War with his policy of westernising 
reform. His most astonishing feat was to exchange the pride and 
glory of Oriental empire for Western nationalism without thereby 
creating a fresh problem in the shape of a large destructive-minded 

rty of reaction with bitter memories of lost greatness. It is possible 
that his achievement will prove more enduring than that of Peter the 
Great because the transformation was not an expression of an 
inferiority complex, as elsewhere in the unhappy overtaken civilisa- 
tion of Asia, but rather the expression of an ardent faith in the value 
and virtue of Western civilisation such as ought to shame fashionable 
Western scepticism. Only ardent and sincere faith can explain the 
fact that almost alone of dictators known to history Kemal Ataturk 
obtained absolute power in order to found an authentic democracy. 

Lord Kinross has written a book which is worthy to stand among 

the best in that large and distinguished department of modern English 
jiterature which is composed of records of Eastern travel. The 
book is very needful, for whereas Great Britain conducted a brisk 
literary business in talented travellers in the days of ‘the question,’ 
there has since then been next to no valuable writing about the 
astonishing answer. The author has set himself a modest aim: to 
describe with what precision he can his day-to-day experiences in hard 
unshirking travels in the lands of the Taurus mountains. Because 
he writes with skill, and has considerable learning (which he wears 
lightly), he evokes an extraordinarily vivid picture of Turkish 
character, preoccupation, and life. Many people know Lord Kinross 
as an accomplished humorist and there is much of his characteristic 
humour in the book, but it is always controlled, and it never takes 
away from the gravity of his theme any more than do the occasional 
and admirable purple patches from the sobriety of his literary 
manners. With no visible effort he introduces the reader to the 
shape of things past, present and possible future, and we swallow 
with relish the true but incredible fact that the old ramshackle Empire 
and nightmare has now not only become a study in stability, but an 
essential factor in the stability of the whole free world. 

Lord Kinross has a good eye for the significant and the unexpected. 
He rightly insists that the revival of Turco-British friendship in the 
new Turkey was largely facilitated by the visit of the Duke of Windsor 
as King in 1936. The Duke is still the most popular foreigner in the 
country, and grotesque likenesses of him are to be found in thousands 
of coffee-houses and hotels and cabarets. The memory of the visit 
was of serious political value to us in the Second World War. This 
{s one of many cheerful and curious discoveries of history which are 
to be found in this book. There is one tragic fact of Turkish history 
about which Lord Kinross says little directly but much by implica- 
tion. Most of his journey lay through Kars and Erivan, centres 
of the Armenian people within living memory. There are almost 
no Armenians there now, and their monuments, the cathedrals, are 
used as stables or store-houses or barracks, or allowed to fall down, 
and described as being of Turkish origin. Official education en- 
courages a belief that the Armenians were ‘largely a figment of 
American propaganda.’ Having been exterminated by deeds of 
cruelty, they are to be forgotten by an effort of stupidity. The only 
passage in this fine book where | disagree with the author is where he 
confesses to impatience with Turkish unease on the subject, and 
refers to the massacres as a‘ perhaps inevitable episode.’ The lasting 
security of the Turkish state probably depends, in the last resort, on 
whether the crimes which gave the country much of its national 
solidarity can escape the retribution of violence. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


French Literary History 


A Short History of French Literature. By Geoffrey Brereton. (Penguin 
Books. 3s. 6d.) 
Not long ago I heard someone remark that Lytton Strachey could 
not possibly have read all the authors discussed in his Landmarks 
in French Literature. 1 have never cared for Strachey as a writer 
—l find his style irritating and the personality behind the books 
profoundly antipathetic—but it would be unjust as well as un- 
generous to deny the value of his contribution to French studies. 
He was neither a scholar nor an historian; he was a talented amateur, 
end he did something that only a talented amateur could have 
accomplished at the time. He introduced the intelligent non- 
Specialist reader to French literature. He may not have read all 
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eee Recent Novels —_ 


Antonia White 
BEYOND THE GLASS 
L. A. G. Strong 


“This shows us the no el at its honourable task of 
lling us something true about humankind. Excellent 
m% more ways than one, it treats mental breakdown 
@s an illness during which the essential person is still 
here, calling for love and sympathy as in any other 
ness.” 


Ihe Spectator) 


New Statesman 


* Both the prelude and the delusions of madness 
@re described with extraordinary vigour and poetry 
«y+ @ most moving account of the slow, incredibly 
Nfficult return to sanity.” (12s. od. mew 


Francois Mauriac 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


Le Chair et le Sang is Mauriac’s third novel, 
ally published in 1920. Here it appears in its 
English translation, by GERARD HOPKINS 

Ready December 3rd, lt 6d. net) 


Frank Tilsley 


BROTHER NAP 


novel follows the success of ‘Voice of the 
rowd’ of which THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
t “ Honest, solid, satisfying and full of interest 

itz lively contrasts of character as well as for 
unusual and carefully documented background.” 


123. 6d. net) 


- . * 


Chinese Thought 


by H. G. Creel 
The Times Literary Supplement 


* He has done a Useé ful piece of work in pre senting 
in #0 compendious a form a non-technical account 
of the development of Chinese thought from the 
¢geritest times to the present day. A book such as 
makes for a closer understanding between the 
and the West, for the insight it gives into the 
se mind,” (21s, net) 


Edith Templeton 


THE SURPRISE OF CREMONA 
Edith Shackleton 
© Edith Templeton sojourned in old towns of 


orthern ltaly—Cremona, Parma, Mantua, Ravenna, 
rhino and Arezzo None before her has been 


8 rent. so robust, so compre hensive.” 
tes, 18s. net) (The Lady) 
The perfect Christmas Gift 


Mercury Presides 


Reminiscences of Daphne Fielding, 
formerly Marchioness of Bath 


(Fully illustrated, 21s. new 
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COMMANDO 
EXTRAORDINARY 
CHARLES FOLEY 


The amazing exploits of Otto Skorzeny, the German 
exponent of the ‘strategic commando’ techniques, are here 
described fully for the first time, and are used to emphasize 
the possibilities of the new warfare methods that (So it is 
maintained) Britain must develop to survive any future 
conflict. The author, much travelled Foreign Editor of a 
great newspaper, has had long personal discussions with 
the elusive Skorzeny. There is a Foreword by Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Laycock, K.C.M.G., Wartime Chief of Com- 
bined Operations. 


Book Society Recommendation. 15s. net 
LIFE IN RUSSIA 
ViCE-ADMIRAL LESLIE C. STEVENS 


What does the ordinary Russian do, think and feel ? 
The author speaks Russian, and had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to talk to a large variety of people all over the 
country. He gives a vivid and authentic picture of what 
life is like in Russia today. 

25s. net 


EDITH SAUNDERS 
A life of the great couturier, described with spirit and 
understanding, and set against the extravagant background 


of the Second Empire. 
18s. net 


THE HEART OF AFRICA 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S uniquely informed and 
up-to-date eye-witness account of the ferment in Africa 
today. 

‘The best book on Africa I have read’—BAstL FREESTONE 
(Reynolds News). 


WORDSWORTH: 
A Re-Interpretation 
F. W. BATESON 
A valuable introduction and critical report on Wordsworth, 


the poet and the man, in the light of the latest research 
and information. 


21s. net 


21s. net 


TRISTRAM HILLIER 
The colourful, often bizarre autobiography of a famous 
contemporary painter, who has travelled widely and 
romantically. 
*. . . full of colour, affection and irony ; candid, sensuous 
and evocative. . ..—Cyrit CONNOLLY (Sunday Times), 


LONGMANS, 


6-7 Clifford Street, London, W.1 




















| his authors and his knowledge of many of them was c 


1954 


: - ~ ertainl 
ficial, but his enthusiasm for those whom he had read oan aioe 


was undoubtedly genuine. It is due largely to this enthusiasm 
Englishmen are far better informed about French literature than 
they were before the First World War and that Racine has come into 


| his own in this country, while it may even have started Baudelairg 


on the long road which led him very belatedly to the examination 
syllabus. 

_ Landmarks in French Literature is still useful as an elementary 
introduction, but over forty years have passed since it was Pub 
lished and there was clearly room for a fresh primer. It is one 
of the signs of Strachey’s success as a propagandist for Frenc 
literature that our standards have grown more exacting, that what 
was wanted was not merely something new but something different, 
The need is admirably met by Dr. Brereton. His book is, as we 
should expect of its author, a thoroughly professional job and is 
likely to remain the standard manual in English for many years to 
come. 

The book is compact, but remarkably comprehensive. In 340 
pages the author covers the history of French literature from its 
beginnings in the twelfth century to the present time. It is divided 
into three parts: the Middle Ages, the Renaissance to the Rev olution, 
and the Romantics to the Present Day. Fifty pages are devoted to 
the Middle Ages, and the rest of the book is divided equally between 
the two later periods. The accounts of both periods are sub-divided 
into chpters on poetry, drama, prose fiction, and other prose. No 
methed is perfect. Dr. Brereton’s enables him to trace the develop. 
ment of a particular genre during a century or more, as he does with 
poetry in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but he is not always 
able to show us a period, a movement or even the output of an 
individual writer as a whole. We meet Marivaux first as a novelist, 
but it is not until forty pages later that we come to a discussion 
of the plays which were his main achievement. In some cases the 
division becomes too rigid. Dr. Brereton insists, rightly, that 
Racine’s verse is ‘functional,’ but seems to suggest that it cannot 
be considered independently of the plays. The dramatists brought a 
new suppleness into the alexandrine which had a far-reaching 
influence on later poets. It is no accident that many of Baudelaire’s 
poems are cast in dramatic form or that his alexandrine is much 
closer to Racine’s than to Malherbe’s or Boileau’s. 

The literary historian has to face one great problem. It is the 
problem of maintaining a proper balance between history and 
criticism, between information and opinion. He cannot pass over 
celebrated writers because he does not like them or feels that they 
have been overrated, but his aim must always be to help the reader 
to enjoy the best authors. The problem is manageable down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, but in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries it becomes acute. Dr. Brereton’s handling of it is in the 
main extremely successful. His provides ample information, and 
his opinions are refreshingly unacademic. His chapter on nine- 
teenth-century poetry is one of the best in the book, and justice is 
done to Romantics and Symbolists. His view of Baudelaire and his 
School is strengthened by the unexpected judgement that Musset is 
‘a considerably greater poet than modern criticism . . . allows,’ while 
his treatment of Leconte de Lisle and Claudel is commendably firm, 
He displays the same independence in writing of the nineteenth- 
century novel, but though his opinion of Flaubert as an artist is 
sound he should have paid tribute to the greatest technical innovator 
who ever practised prose fiction. 

It is easy to pick holes in a writer’s bibliography. Dr. Brereton 
is generous to his compatriots, but he is inclined to prefer unsatis- 


| factory books in English to authoritative ones in French. He 


includes Mr. Clewes on Stendhal, but omits MM. Bardéche and 
Caraccio. Mr. Steegmuller’s Flaubert is there, but not Thibaudet’s 
classic study. Mrs. Haldane’s Marcel Proust gets a bouquet as well 
as a mention: Feuillerat and Fernandez get neither. Mr. Fowlie’s 
Mallarmé is rightly included, but the indispensable works of exegesis 
by Mme Noulet and Dr. Gardner Davies are strangeiy absent. 
MARTIN TURNELL 


PEN without Nibs 


New Poems, 1954. Edited by Rex Warner, Christopher Hassall, 
Laurie Lee. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


| THe PEN anthology of new poetry brings us once again what is, in 


theory, a worthy attempt to give some outlet to young and unknown 


| poets as well as to the OK names that so notably grace the monthlies. 
| This time it is edited by Rex Warner, Christopher Hassall and Laurie 


Lee, and contains several novel features. Not the least striking of 
these is the fact that, though the introduction is written in the first 
person plural and is said in the index to be by ‘the Editors,’ only Mr. 
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assall signs it, which, to say the least, would seem to indicate a 

ain lack of editorial co-ordination. This impression is strength- 

by finding that, whereas there are said to be one hundred poems 

the book, there are in reality one hundred and one. Did no one 
count them in proof? ; 

But the poem's the thing, and these little slips would hardly be 
worth mentioning, if they did not give some foretaste of the crashing 
error of judgement w hich turns the whole anthology into a joke—a 
bad joke. The editors, so Mr. Hassall says in his introduction, have 
had the unpleasant experience of receiving something in the region 
of ten thousand poems, and, understandably daunted by this, they 
decided to put as many poets as possible into the anthology (one 
hundred is a nice round figure), choosing one poem from each. Now 
quite apart from the fact that to find a hundred good poets would 
have taxed the resources of sixteenth-century, let alone of twentieth- 
century, England, it should surely be obvious that to give a single 

em each from a host of poets is doing neither the reader nor the 
writer a service. From one single poem it is usually quite impossible 
fo tell anything much about the talent of a young poet. Presumably 
he is quite capable of good or bad flukes. Moreover, the editors 
may have chosen an uncharacteristic example, in which case its 
stylistic qualities are likely to be misleading. One of the purposes 
of such an anthology as this is to enable the reader to do a bit of 
talent spotting on his own. This the editors have entirely ignored. 

But, what is even worse, they have also ignored or been strangely 
mistaken about the actual quality of the poetry they have printed. Of 
these hundred and one poems, about seventy struck me as not even 
competing for serious notice. Of the rest there were ten or twelve 
that came off. Yet it is not as though some of the blanks could not 
have been filled up; we are poor, but not as poor as all that. I can 
think of some fifteen poets whose work might reasonably have been 
included, but was not (among the older generation: Louis MacNeice, 
W.H. Auden, Vernon Watkins, Lawrence Durrell and Roy Campbell). 
Under these circumstances the evidence of editorial carelessness 
mentioned earlier takes on a more definite significance. This 

anthology is, in fact, shockingly edited. There are some good poems, 
of course, such as C. Day Lewis's ‘Pegasus’, G. S. Fraser’s ‘Prayer For 
a New Year’ or Donald Davie’s neat investigation of the Thirties, 
but these are the inevitable oases for which the critic may be thankful, 
but for which the editors can hardly claim much credit. As for the 
large mass of bad verse, | am not going to pass judgement on the 
poets concerned. They are inadequately represented, and I do not 
propose to mention their names simply in order to associate them 
with a débacle for which they are not primarily responsible. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Reflecting Africa 


The Bafut Beagles. By Gerald Durrell. (Hart-Davis. 15s.) 

The Heart of Africa. By Alexander Campbell. (Longmans. 21s.) 
Capricorn Road. By Francois Balsan. (Arco. 18s.) 

Desert Adventure. By Brian Stuart. (Bell. 15s.) 


Prope find different excuses for travelling in Africa. The writers 
of these books were all looking for something. Mr. Durrell went 
looking for ‘beef’—i.e., wild animals, mainly the smaller ones—in 
the British Cameroons. M. Balsan led a scientific expedition 
across southern Africa, by way of the Kalahari desert, looking 
for flints, bushmen, rock paintings and suchlike. Mr. Campbell 
seems to have visited most African countries at one time or another, 
usually at moments of excitement and crisis. looking for on-the-spot 
stories for Time and Life. Major Brian Stuart set out for the 
Sahara to look for the vicar’s son who had joined the French Foreign 
Legion; but, failing to extricate him, decided to walk to Timbuktu 
instead. 

The books reflect these different preoccupations. Each writer 
mitrors Africa from his own point of view. The Bafut Beagles 
stands out partly because Mr. Durrell, in order to collect his ‘beef,’ 
had to stay quite a long time in Bafyt—long enough to acquire a 
stable point of view: partly because he is much the most accomplished 
writer, I have read nothing recently about Africa quite so satisfying 
or true. The lesser part of his achievement is to make me, who find 
it hard enough to maintain good relations with a harmless necessary 
kitten, deeply interested in the lives and adventures of these hairy 
frogs and booming squirrels. What is more important is that he 
succeeds in recreating Bafut: the grasslands in the early morning; the 
Beagles (four huntsmen and six dogs: the term acquired prestige, 
so that a huntsman arguing with his neighbour could say—*You no 
80 shout me like dat, ma friend—you no savvy dat I be Bafut 
Beagle”): the expressive Pidgin (with its poetic greeting ‘Iseeya’); 
the mMammies; the councillors; the wit and the music. 
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GIRLS 


for THE SPIRIT IN THE CAGE 
PETER CHURCHILL 
“His astonishing and fantastically brave war 
adventures . . . unmistakable truthfulness.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
fp RECREATION: MOTORING 
: JOHN MARSHALL 
John Marshall and “Gus” bring their individual 
approach to the vagaries of motoring. “Not all 
can see the funny side of motoring and very few 
could have given us so amusing a book as this.” 
Church of England Newspaper. 
for THE PICTURE OF EVEREST 
ALFRED GREGORY 
1 With a foreword by SIR JOHN HUNT 
43 photographs (10}” x 84") in full colour of the 
famous 1953 Expedition. 
for MAX HORTON 
and the Western Approaches 
6!- W. S. CHALMERS 
“The greatest submariner of them all.”” Reuter. 
320 pages. 15 pages of photos. 
IN SPITE OF DUNGEONS 
for S. J. DAVIES 
The sole Military Chaplain to survive the ordeal 
] of captivity by the Chinese Communists tells the 
challenging story of life as a P.O.W. in North 
Korea. ‘‘] found this book immensely moving.” 
COL. BERNARD FERGUSSON, 
Illustrated. 
for AN OTTER’S STORY 
BOYS — &MIL E. LIERS (10/6 net) 
and “A beautiful and sympathetic study of the 


family life of two otters, well illustrated and 
nicely presented.”” Manchester Guardian, 





BEVERIDGE AND HIS PLAN 








sI- 


or ‘aca sans 
fe JANET BEVERIDGE 
“A true portrait of a man who devoted his 
am Whole life to a single cause: a man who achieved 
a silent revolution.” HAROLD NICOLSON in 
' The Observer. Illustrated. 
for A YEAR WITH HORSES 
JOHN BOARD 
am A book for all horse lovers by one of the best- 
known equestrian artists in this country, J/lus- 
trated on every page. (114° x9 ). 
LAKELAND PORTRAITS 
for W. HEATON COOPER 


“This delectable book by one of Lakeland’s fore- 
most artists agreeably combines observations on 
painting methods with description, reminis- 
cence, and a hint of the author’s personal 
philosophy.” Liverpool Daily Post. 











HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers of ‘The Ascent of Everest’ 






























































Simple Custom 
Cheerfully Illustrated 
by IAIN MONCRIEFFE and DON POTTINGER. 
A book about you, your conduct, the rites performed 
you were born, engaged and married; your 


when 
pastimes, clothes and manners. Illustrations in 
brilliant colour on every page by the same hands that 


delighted you with Simple Heraldry. 10s 6d 


Galveston Island 
edited by WILLIS W. PRATT, Professor of English, 


University of Texas. The recently discovered journal 
of Francis Sheridan, a young Englishman who visited 
Texas in the year 1839—an observant and sprightly 
narrative. 12s 6d 


Barnaby Rich 


THOMAS M. CRANFILL and DOROTHY H. 
BRUCE. The biography of a soldier, sea captain, 
freebooter, courtier, reformer and informer, ‘whose 
autobiographical writings held the interest of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare. 10s 6d 


Renaissance Dictionaries 
DE WITT T. STARNES. This study 
the first English-Latin dictionaries were based on early 
L tin wordbooks wor sx hoolbov ~ 
xlern lexicographers ow 


shows he Ww 
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Roman Imperial Money 


MICHAEL GRANT, Pro! 
linburgh. A_ book 


general readet 


of Humanity, Univer- 


sit f ] it Roman imperial 
coins for the iding technical terms 
but supplying a 
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Aspects of 
Miniature Painting 
TORBEN HCLCK COLDING. A 


édition de luxe devoted to the development of the art 


sumptuc us 


of the miniature in Europe, particularly in England, 
France and Scandinavia. Over 200 miniatures repro- 
half-tone. Buckram binding, with slip-case. 


£6 6s 
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In this world of beef and men the Fon of Bafut is the chief 
I am glad that he should have joined Agamemnon and Sir Tak 
Rao Ill and found a poet to make him immortal. He deat 
deserves immortality. A kindly man, with a remarkable capacity 
for liquor; a subtle Prince, who liked to escape from the ama 
State, throw off his robes and sandals, dress as a hunter and en} 
his kingdom: Hey 

Sometime my people tink I get ole too much for go bush. M 
friend, if some man get hunting for ‘e eye, for ’e nose, an for , 
blood, ’e never get ole too much for go bush, no be so? . 

Much of Mr. Durrell’s power lies in his capacity to observe the 
behaviour of men and animais quietly, without wishing it to be other. 
wise than it is, and to enter into their activities with a certain ga 
abandon. But it is connected too with the strict limits which he 
imposes upon himself as a writer: he attempts no explanations: 
he pesses no moral judgements; he is wholly absorbed in particulars, 
The result is a kind of Bafutian Cranford. 7 
: Mr. Alexender Campbell is a skilled journalist, who has worked 
for seventeen years in South Africa without losing his independence 
of mind, his humanism or his wit. He has, naturally, written a 
good book, of a totzlly different kind. The scale is pan-African 
He uses, very effectively, the technique of dramatised conversations 
to present a rapid succession of shots of political attitudes ang 
situations. His main theme is the colour bar, and its various meni. 
festations, in which he sees—rightly I believe—a doom that I uropeans 
are preparing for themselves in Africa: 

The whites feed themselves on illusions about the black man: 
that he is an unteachable savage, that he is a child, that he does 
not like change, that he ought to “develop along his own lines,’ 
But in their hearts they do not really believe any of this themselves, 
And they are afraid. 

Mr. Campbell is at his best when he is giving what amounts to an 
anatomy of the various types of illusion and fantasy which he has 
found in the white settler countries. Elsewhere—in Uganda, 
British West Africa and French Africa—he tends to be restricted 
to the kind of information and ideas which can be picked up in the 
airport, the best (or sometimes the worst) hotel, the Secretariat, 
the Party headquarters—cnd to rely on his quick sensibility and 
cleverness to see him through. This is one disadvantage of story- 
hunting—the Seretse story, the Rhodesian Federation story, the 
Kwame Nkrumah story, the Truth-behind-the-Congo-miracle story 
—for a public which wants (as the Boston Herald puts it) to ‘under- 
stand tomorrow's headlines.” What Mr. Campbell tends to miss, 
for all his insight, is the normality of African life, without which its 
crises are unintelligible. 

I have no doubt that M. Balsan and his team found out* much 
that was of scientific interest on their historic Capricornian journey, 
Certainly the rock paintings of Tsodillo (in the Kalahari) seem, from 
the rather scrappy remarks about them, to have been an exciting 
discovery. Unfortunately, though scientific investigation itself can 
te fascinating, the reporting of it can easily be dull. Besides M. 
Balsan’s main preoccupation—as leader of the expedition—was, 
quite properly, not science but his two ten-ton Panhard trucks; 
particularly the truck which got stuck in the mud of the Limpopo, 
but eventually, after overcoming enormous difficulties, made its 
way through Mozambique to the Indian Ocean just before the rains 
broke. That truck is the real hero of the story. People h:rdly 
exist, except as scientific specimens. And how can one enjoy such 
a book without a map? 

Major Stuart undertook a journey that fills me with envy and 
admiration. His preoccupation was camels. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


Chinese Classical Philosophy 


Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung. By H. G. Creel. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s.) 


Ir the words ‘from Confucius to Mao Tse-tung’ in Professor Creel’s 
title are to be taken seriously, one can only say that his account 
of Chinese thought lacks proportion; for the classical period, down 
to the Ch’in, occupies the first eight chapters, while the imperial 
age, extending over more than two thousand years, is cursorily 
disposed of in the last four. But this line of criticism is a little 
unfair. What Professor Creel has actually given us is a survey 
of Chinese classical philosophy in its formative period (roughly 
from the sixth to the third centuries BC), followed by an epilogue in 
which its later development is very briefly noticed. The main part 
of his story is set out with all the clarity of exposition and charm 
of writing that we now expect from him. We can hardly look fora 
better introduction to the subject, or one more likely to realise the 
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guthor’s hope that it will make readers ‘want to learn more about 
Chinese thought.’ ; , 
Although Professor Cc reel on the whole follows accepted inter- 
insists On presenting Confucius as a strongly 
démocratic thinker, a Chinese syncretism of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln. This thesis will be familiar to readers of his 
earlier book Confucius Man or Myth, and though it is probably a 
mistake to read back too much sweetness and light into early Con- 
fucianism, Creels is a salutary reaction from the other extreme which 
gees in Confucius merely an apologist for feudalism. His treatment 
of Mencius is excellent, and he has some strikingly good things to 
say about Mencian psychology. ; 
‘As Chinese philosophy in general is so strongly centred on social 
relations and social problems, it is surprising that Professor Creel 
hardly mentions economic thought. This is not only a fascinating 
subject in itself, but is closely joined to the main stream of Chinese 
speculative thinking, to which it often affords illuminating illustration. 
Indeed, Professor Creel interprets his theme somewhat narrowly. 
In the main he is concerned only with ideas in books. The man of 
action, whose thought has to be reconstructed from his life and 
achievement, is largely omitted. Han Fei, the Legalist philosopher, 
gets very much more attention than Li Ssu, the Legalist statesman. 
Nor do the great reformers come off much better. Wang An-shih is 
barely mentioned; K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao are left out 
altogether. 
These are comparatively minor grumbles. Professor Creel’s book 
isas much to be praised for what it is as criticised for what it is not. 
At the end of the book there is a useful list of suggestions for 
further reading, a full bibliography (which includes Chinese charac- 
ters), a table of references to the wealth of passages quoted, end a 
good index. O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 
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Benes 


Memoirs of Dr. Eduard Benes. Translated by Godfrey Lias. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 30s.) 


PRESIDENT BeNes, when he was reinstalled in Prague after the war, 
conceived the notion of writing a detailed account of his policy 
and activities during the period of his presidency. This Report to 
the Nation was to be in three parts. The first was to deal with the 
period up to the ‘outrage of Munich’; the second, with the war 
years and the establishment of the Czech government abroad; and 
the third, with the years after 1945. He considered that less was 
likely to be generally known about the second of these periods and 
that therefore this section of the Report should be the first to be 
composed. It was published in the autumn of 1947, and it is what 
is translated here under the slightly misleading title of Memoirs. 
The other two sections of the Report were never finished; but this 
section begins with an account of the ‘Munich’ period which was 
later to have been expanded. He deals successively with the situation 
created by ‘Munich,’ with his exile after the events of February, 1939, 
with the negotiations for the recognition of the Czech government 
abroad, with the Czech participation in the war, and with the negotia- 
tions to re-establish his government at home after the war. 

Unavoidably, this is a work of self-defence; its object is to make 
clear the policies he pursued and to recommend them as the best. 
It is calm, unhurried (often rather boringly repetitive), but sincere 
and, within limits, candid. Of course, it is not (and is not intended 
to be) history in the strict sense; the story is centred upon the interests 
of his country and everything else is considered in relation to this: 
the whole object of the war is the ‘revocation of Munich’. But 
what it provides is material for answering the question: What sort 
of a statesman, on his own showing, does Benes seem to have been? 
In this account of his public services, Benes appears as a sincere, 
patient, rather plodding politician, who has his moments of 
astuteness and his moments (often prolonged) of naiveté. He is 
not a gambler (or does not care to present himself as such), there is 
nothing of the too-clever-by-half about him; he is pleased when he 
scores a diplomatic success, but he is remarkably free from personal 
vanity. He is a know-all, never surprised by the turn of events, 
rather than a magician. He is apt to be trustful where it might have 
been wiser to be suspicious, or at least reserved; the gesture of cards- 
on-the-table comes readily to him. He is by no means an ‘innocent 
abroad,” but he evidently thought it good policy to appear so on 
occasion. He is supported throughout by a belief in his own honesty 
which too often degenerates into sanctimoniousness. He possesses 
the valuable, but dangerous, faculty of enveloping what are often 
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trustworthy, more often unavoidable and sometimes ill-judged, 
expedients with an aura of righteousness. Czechoslovakia is not 
‘God's own country,’ it is something more wonderful—a creation of 
tational human endeavour to be cherished regardless of cost. The 
Policy of deporting a large population of Germans, which was settled 
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Books for Christmas 


Walter Macken 


SUNSET ON THE WINDOW-PANES 


A powerful novel with a Galway background, about a strong 
man whose strength brings him into continual conflict with 
the world. By the author of Rain on the Wind. 12s. 6d. 


C. P. Snow 
THE MASTERS 


A Book Society Choice when it was first published in 1951, 
The Masters has now been re-issued (at 8s. 6d.) in the Uniform 
Edition of C. P. Snow's famous Lewis Eliot sequence of novels. 
The New Men (12s. 6d.) is the latest novel in the series, and 
the other three novels are available at 8s. 6d. each. 


Hilda Vaughan 


THE CANDLE AND THE LIGHT 


Her new novel. * Moving, courageously honest, very perceptive, 
very lucid in its dealing with the struggling human _ heart, 
12s. 6d. 


very wise. — STORM JAMFSON 
Paul Horgan 
HUMBLE POWERS 
Three short novels by a distinguished American author, 


illustrating the ‘humble powers’ of faith, love and sacrifice, 
and set in the Rio Grande of 100 years ago, a medern American 
city, and Italy during the last war. 12s. 6d. 


* 


Sean O’Casey 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 


‘In this concluding volume of Mr. O'’Casey’s autobiography, 
the familiar sensibility of sperit, the vivacity of tone and idiom, 


are sustained. This is surely the frankest essay in the 
revelation of himself by a man of letters since Frank Harris,"— 
The Times. 2) 


Osbert Sitwell 
THE FOUR CONTINENTS 
‘Sir Osbert has provided us with a very remarkable entertain 


ment. not to be found anywhere else in this century. —The 
Hlustrated 25a, 


Times ard in pression 


John Buxton 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


‘A fine and scholarly work, full of infinite learning and based 


on the most elaborate  researches.—Birmingham Post, 
Iiiustrated. 18s, 
caamiemanehemeeeammas —p 
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Lord M. 


DAVID CECIL 


‘This is a noble biography. Lord David has accomplished 
that rarest thing—he has given us the brilliant, odd, 
adorable quality of Lord Melbourne’s wit.” 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 

“The central portrait is a superb work of art.” 

HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
“One of the best biographical studies we have had in 
our day.” Yorkshire Post. 

and imp. Illus. 21s 


The Young Melbourne 


Long unobtainable, Lord David Cecil’s companion 
volume to Lord M. has now been re-set. 


25th November. Illus. 15s. 





BERNARD HESLING 
author of Little and 
Orphan, an account of 
his childhood in a West 
Riding mill town, is 


that rare thing, a 
ORPHAN natural humorist. 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY 





writes of the book: 
“It is the real West Riding of my youth, portrayed with 
the independence, humour and pathos which it deserves. 
Che drawings have caught the look and spirit of the town 


most admirably.” 


Illus. 12s. 6d 


Sell Them 


a Story 
JEAN LEROY 


Practical advice on the 
writing and marketing of 
short stories. ‘An excel- 
lent and comprehensive 
book on short story writing 
that takes you stage by 
stage from the first glim- 
mering ‘idea’ to the final 
sale.”"—Everywoman. 
7s. 6d. 


Winged 
Thunderbolt 


G. D. ADAMS 
This story of a peregrine 
falcon, from his hatching in 
an eyrie in the Ross of Mull 
until his death in captivity, 
is by the author of The Hill 
of Light of which BRIAN 
VESEY-FITZGERALD wrote : 
“This is real, the work of a 
first-class naturalist.” 

Tilus. 158. 





Good Company 


GEOFFREY BROOKE 


Major-General Geoffrey Brooke, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., is 

the best of good company when he writes of his life as a 

cavalry soldier before, during and after the 1914-18 war 

and when he tells us something of the relations and friends 

who shared with him what seems, in retrospect, a golden 

age of field sports in England, Ireland, India and Egypt. 
25th November. Illus. 21s. 
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during the war and later carried out, is defended not asa 
expedient, but as a piece of stern retributive justice and as 
solution.” And the conduct of others, however Outrageous, j ‘i 
with detached understanding so long as it does not impin =~ 
interests of Czechoslovakia: the Soviet occupation of Lite te 
is passed off as a justifiable piece of self-protection, and ev 
appropriation of Subcarpathian Ruthenia is accepted as Fs 
necessity. Dr. Benes is indignant that other politicians should 
an assortment of irons in the fire, not knowing when one of 
may not come in handy; and he affects not to notice that this j 
precisely what he is doing himself. But, in spite of all this hee 
capable of moments of refreshing simplicity and humility: “s this 
Situation we defended ourselves as best we could.’ 7 

This, then, appears to have been Dr. Benes’s temperament as g 
Politician. But he is moved also by some general ideas: some acquired 
from experience, others generated by hope out of make-believe, 
The circumstances of Czechoslovakia after 1939 are understood j 
terms of its earlier fortunes. The resistance to the German compe. 
tion is recognised as ‘the second resistance movement.’ ‘Last time’ 
it had been directed from Russia, from Geneva and from Paris; 
this time it is directed from London with a subsidiary in Moscow 
The ‘repetition’ of events is constantly observed: this is all one 
Story of ‘liberation’ that goes back to 1914. Within this framework 
of myth, Europe appears as divided into Progressives; Reactionaries: 
powers which might be turned in either of these directions: and 
Poland, foolish and feudal. Progressives have peaceful intentions: 
they mean what they say and do what they undertake. Reactionaries 
have an upsetting drang in one direction or another and are quite 
without conscience. The rest may sometimes deviate into doing 
what is morally right, but they are ‘egoistic’ and will probably be 
pusillanimous when they ‘are not actually perfidious. Poland js 
merely foolish and feudal. From ‘the moment of the arrival of 
Nazi Germany’ to (it appears) the day of his death, Benes recognised 
it as the only enemy. Hitler was the author of all the sufferings of 
the Czech people; ‘a possible future recrudescence of German 
imperialism’ must be the focus of post-war diplomacy. The Russian 
government he regarded not only as a refuge from the perfidy of 
Western politicians, as a reliable support against Germany and asa 
power with which a modus vivendi must be found on account of its 
strength and proximity, but as a beneficent power; over-given to 
violence in its own affairs, but pacific and with its socialist heart in 
the right place: he never saw any reason to question the good faith 
of its pronouncements, even when Stalin told him, in 1943, that what 
Russia really wanted was an independent and strong Poland. 


The incident which best illustrates Benes’s astuteness and his 
naiveté and the dilemma of his situation, is his negotiations with 
Russia for the recognition of his government after the war. He 
saw that if nothing were done the Russians might set up a government 
composed of Czechs who spent the war in Moscow. His visit to 
Russia in 1943 was designed to prevent this move, and it succeeded, 
He was gratified by this success, and he contrasts his forethought 
with the obstinacy of the London Poles who refused to undertake 
similar negotiations and found themselves displaced. Benes, we 
must suppose, was less confident than he appears in his account, 
But he had, on the most sceptical reading, bought time, postponed 
an evil day, and something might have happened to prolong the post- 
ponement; so far he was wise. He did his best and it turned out not 
good enough. The Poles, on the other hand, were not so astute, 
or perhaps they were more proud; but whether they were less wise— 

Who can tell? 
They order things so damnably in Hell. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOIT 


The Tenth Muse 


The Tenth Muse. By Sir Harry Luke. (Putnam. 25s.) 


No Colonial Governor has remembered, and recorded, his impres- 
sions, adventures and encounters more accurately and attractively 
than Sir Harry Luke. To these he has now added his highly original 
and far-flung varieties of culinary experience. Here is no gathering 
of other men’s flowers, but a scholarly, personal and, above all, 
spirited handbook of practical and permanent everyday value. 

A cookery book’s a wistful thing, God wot: of evocation but no 
revocation, with memories of Stephen Gaselee, that gastronomer 
royal who, in the best salad we could dress him, ‘missed’ his chervil; 
and of those repasts, rarer today, at which the fun was as good as the 
fare. Quite apart from the menus and recipes—many of Sir Harry's 
own inspiration—and from the fool-proof glossary of culinary 
terms, the long and highly entertaining Introductory Chapter 's 4 
bedside book in itself; while the concluding ‘Don'ts’ should b 
engrossed and hung up in every kitchen of the British Empire. 
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sant to learn that the Fijians call the fiercely hot little red 
so popular in Spanish America *goddammits,’ no less pleasant 
(for your reviewer) to be reminded of the Arab host’s practice of 
“» out ‘the juiciest morsels of the mutton off his own plate, 
Jing them into gigantic pills with the rice, onion, pine-kernels, 
‘snnamon and garlic and ‘placing the resultant bolus firmly in our 
mou ’ These compliments of about the size, and consistency, of 
P golf-ball, Lawrence schooled himself to enjoy. 1 never could; 
por, despite a lifelong affection for the Arabs, more than two or three 
Arab dishes. Turkish cooking, on the other hand, may surely 
be placed third in the total list—immediately following the world 
kadership of France and Austria. 
Amongst what Arabs would call the many nawadir, or rareties, 
comes Accident Sauce, from the Governor of British Guiana —‘so 
called because originally made by accident’; No. 321 ‘To improve 
indifferent brandy’; Barrosa Cup (of incredible richness and potency) 
the traditional loving-cup of the Royal Irish Fusiliers’—even ‘A 
Good Soft Drink.” Prawn Cream soup is supplied by our Ambas- 
gador at Santiago, Sir John Leche (a frequent contributor). Lobsters 
appear in eleven variations, from Brittany, Malta, USA, New 
Hebrides, Homberg, a French Vice-Admiral and the steward of 
HMS Jron Duke; Roast Peacock from a chateau in Touraine and the 
West Indies; ‘the bird is bred for the table in the Dominican Re- 
public.’ 7 
‘4 woman who has mastered sauces,’ says the Wise Youth in 
Richard Feverel, ‘sits on the apex of civilisation.” She will sit 
even higher when she has mastered Chapter VI, * Sauces, Salad 
Dressings, Salads and Herbs’: the iwo Sauces Béarnaises (from Flor- 
ence and Guatemala), Sauce Espagnole—‘the base of all brown 
sauces,’ or Trinity Salad, Oxford, said to be derived from Homer. 
Lastly, an irony of language (lamented by me for nine years), that 
‘while the globe artichoke grows to greater perfection, perhaps, 
in Jerusalem than anywhere else in the world, the Jerusalem artichoke 
is quite unknown in the Holy Land.’ 
Let hotels, restaurants and, generally, palates of discernment bea 
fp mind that Christmas is icumen in, llude sing Cookoo. 
RONALD STORRS 


It is plea 


Moments of Feeling 


(Constable. 30s.) 


The Journal of Katherine Mansfield, 1904-1922. 
Tus definitive edition of Katherine Mansfield’s Jougnal is an 
fmmensely rich book. Much has already been written about her 
but nothing that brings her before us so vividly as the comments, jokes, 
descriptions, fragments of stories and reflections which, with many 
other things, go to make up her Journal. She is her own best 
biographer. But how is one to judge a journal? What literary 
principles should one apply? Before the sternest critical eye Katherine 
Mansfield’s most flippant jotting will stand up firmly. She put 
herself completely into all that she wrote, she was never evasive yet 
she never lost her feeling for style, for the weight of words. And 
although some of the entries which are printed in the Journal were 
originally intended for publication, one never feels that Katherine 
Mansfield arranged herself for the public eye. She was far too honest 
for that. 

There are many surprises in the book. Much is there which one 
would have expected—sensibility, subtlety, feeling for animals and 
children, an awareness of the transitoriness of life, a deep involve- 
ment in personal relationships. What perhaps one would not have 
looked for is the stoical courage, the almost classical restraint which 
she showed throughout her many painful and weakening illnesses. 
She said of suffering, ‘One must submit. Do not resist. Take it. Be 
overwhelmed. Accept it fully. Make it part of life. And again, 
when writing of the new insight into life which illness seemed to give 
her, she called this insight a ‘consolation prize.’ 

Early on in the Journal there are many entries which Katherine 
Mansfield made on her return to New Zealand from London in 1906. 
She longed to go back to England, and the highly-wrought, somewhat 
melodramatic passages she wrote at that time are an indication of her 
turbulent, discontented frame of mind as well as of the deep influence 
which Wilde and other Nineties writers were exercising upon her. 
As a young woman Katherine Mansfield painfully sought experience, 
the life of the senses. When she did return to London this pursuit 
led to great unhappiness, to a short-lived first marriage and to a 
child which miscarried. The effects of this last misfortune can 
hardly be exaggerated. Katherine Mansfield’s wish for a child was 
one of the deepest desires in her nature. Children and reflections 
on children abound not only in her stories but also in this Journal. 
0, I'd like a child as well—a baby boy: mais je demande trop!” A 
serious Operation prevented her having a child when she married 
John Middleton Murry and she spoke often of adopting one. 
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Prince Constantine 
of Bavaria 
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Josephine Herbst 


Foreword by 


V. SACK VILLE-WES1T 
2] The story of the 18th century 
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American wilderness. 
“John Bartram and his sons 


} are themes for a wonderful 
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Illustrated. 15s 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Thackeray the Novelist 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


This book is a reminder that Thackeray is, after all, a 
great novelist. Professor Tillotson sees his writings as 
a@ whole and explores the factors that unify them: 
Thackeray’s narrative method and his literary person- 
ality. 22s. 6d. net 


The Classical Heritage 
R.R. BOLGAR 


Dr Bolgar analyses the ‘classical outlook’ and shows 
how our civilization has drawn sustenance from Greece 
and Rome, 45S. net 


Roman Literature 
MICHAEL GRANT 


*One of those summaries of recondite knowledge which 
are not simplifications but epitomes, compressed and 
crystal clear.” CYRIL CONNOLLY in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES. 155. net 


Science & Civilisation 
in China (I) 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


*From the evidence of this first volume it is clear that 
a new era is being opened in our Western knowledge 
and understanding of China.’ 0. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 
in THE SPECTATOR. §2s. 6d. net 


The Crusades 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


* Majestically surpasses all previous attempts in English 
to tell the rounded history of the Crusades.’ THE 
TIMES. I, 30s. met. II, 42s. net. III, 358. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























So that even without her frequent illnesses there was much 
disturb Katherine Mansfield both as a woman and as a writer The 
Journal is the record of her struggle to accept the conflicts in 
nature and in her life. Always she could reconcile herself to 
conflicts in her writing. As she wrote, ‘There is no feeling to by 
compared with the joy of having written and finished a story,’ Ya 
she was intensely self-critical and terribly aware of her limitations: 
*I know exactly where I fail. And yet, when I have finished a story 
and before I have begun another, I catch myself preening my feather, 
It is disheartening.’ 

Katherine Mansfield has been accused of egotism. There am 
critics who have mistaken her power of self-analysis for self-abso; 
tion. This Journal completely vindicates her from such charges, For 
the greater part of it is totally given up to other people, not Only to the 
people she invented in her stories but also to the people she loved 
or merely met casually. She could concentrate completely on other 
lives, on places, seasons, books, She was never intense, often 
humorous. 

Throughout the book there are penetrating comments on other 
writers. There are some wonderfully acute notes on Dostoievsky 
Chekhov, Coleridge, Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson. And there are 
provocative remarks about the work of her own contemporaries 
such as this: *E. M. Forster never gets any further than warming the 
teapot. He's a rare fine hand at that. Feel this teapot. Is it not 
beautifully warm? Yes, but there ain’t going to be no tea.’ 

It is impossible with a few quotations to give more than a taste of 
the variety, the wisdom, the humour and the poignancy of this book, 
At one point in it Katherine Mansfield speaks of *. . . . the moment 
which, after all, we live for—the moment of direct feeling when we 
are most ourselves and least personal.’ There are countless such 
moments in this Journal. I am convinced that it will take its place 
beside Virginia Woolf’s A Writer’s Diary not only as a piece of writing 
which illuminates all the writer’s other work but also as a work of 
art in its own right. 

One small reservation—the Journal really needs an index and one 
hopes that in future editions Mr. Middleton Murry will add one. 


ELIZABETH JENNING, 


Review of Reviews 


THERE are periodicals which are just periodicals. Others see them- 
selves as Kulturtraeger, bearing a heavy responsibility to civilisation 
The past year or so has seen the decease of magazines whose end, 
it appears, would have spelled death to our literature but for the 
fortunate founding of new ones, fanfares for which almost drowned 
the keening for their predecessors. 

How many periodicals, over the last twenty years, have had the 
combination of authority and bite which makes a real force? New 
Verse in the Thirties, Polemic in the Forties . . . can they really be all? 

Grandma Criterion and Governess Scrutiny had one of these 
qualities, up to a point at least. Encounter and The London Magazine, 
though certainly with wider influence, do not seem to get us very 
far. Their high purpose seems only to result in rag-tag miscellanies 
of stuff, some of it good. Encounter takes more risks and the occas- 
ional really polemical political article it permits itself is almost 
always better than average. But there are other good things: 
for example, William Faulkner's ‘Mississippi’ (October), the American 
Negro Richard Wright on his visit to West Africa (September), and— 
the one splendid success in a praiseworthy though somewhat un- 
directed attempt to make the magazine polymath—‘Notes on Work’ 
by Daniel Bell (June). 

Encounter’s hit-or-miss method produces a lot of bad misses too, 
but The London Magazine’s neither-hit-nor-miss approach naturally 
gets very few hits—a poem of Lawrence Durrell’s being one of them 
(September). Encounter has fine Auden and Roethke, but on the 
whole the verse is only middling in both periodicals. : 

Authority, at least, is found in Confluence where excellent social- 
political articles by Professor Sidney Hook and others contrast with 
Richard Crossman (June). Twentieth Century, too, has some fairly 
brisk political thinking, and in addition shows signs of general 
liveliness—particularly in its correspondence column, which 1s (as 
with The London Magazine) the best thing in it. 

What are the components of our culture of such general interest 
that they are dealt with in more than one magazine? A curious 
selection: Pa. 

George Barker’s poems are criticised at length with striking 
excellence by Roy Fuller in The London Magazine (October) and 
piously by David Wright in Nimbus (Autumn). : 

The film ‘ Them’ is treated of editorially by Twentieth Century, which 
denounces it for horror, and, less stuffily, by Encounter, which sees 





it as a humane fable. 
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And there are also one or two controversies which spread beyond 
the pages of a single periodical. The Lallans issue has raged in 
Twentieth Century. And the Amis-Wain ‘Movement’ is attacked in 
correspondence in that paper and in The London Magazine— the 
latest letter advising them to become martyrs of art, like Flaubert. 

There is also a revival of the perennial Edith Sitwell row, Mr. 
Donald Davie having innocently given, as an example of the sort of 
thing that rouses heat, the fact that some people, including himself, 
do not regard her ‘as a poet at all.’ This diagnosis (in Twentieth 
Century) has been hotly contested by her more fervid partisans, in 
both Twentieth Century and The London Magazine, who reply with 
their high-pitched emotionalism. 

A curious genre is the popular article on philosophy. Mr. 
Borkenau, the expert on Communism, has some odd stuff in Twentieth 
Century (November), and Philip Toynbee in Encounter (November) 
writes a long plea to Professor Ayer to restore wish-fulfilment to 
respectability. 

The avant-garde is also still with us, with its repetitions of experi- 
ments carried out ad nauseam in the 1920s, and its Francolatry—seen 
in Nimbus, e.g., in poems ‘after’ Eluard and Valeéry, and illustrations 
of statues resembling betumoured Modiglianis. 

Amore American version of avant-gardisme appears in some of the 
verse of Quixote—a thick sophomore prose. But there are some 
fair short stories. (Here again an excellent social-political article— 
on Americans in England—is the best thing.) We get some of this 
campus jargon in Botteghe Oscure too: but in this huge compendium 
there is space for everything. In particular it prints really long poems, 
some of them good. It also has room for some letters by Dylan 
Thomas. 

It is a relief to turn to the 1000th number of Cornhili—unpretentious 
entertainment, middlebrow if you like, but sane and rooted. Quarterly, 
also middlebrow, gives research rather than entertainment: and is 
drier, duller and more acid, as usual. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


New Novels 
and Some Observations 


Last -\ of My Uncle Charles. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Following Wind. By N. Brysson Morrison. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

So Sweet a Changeling. By Ruth Adam. (Chapman and Hall. 11s.6d.) 

The Regent's Candlesticks. By Elisabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

Hag Khalida. By Magdalen King-Hall. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

Three Men Went to War. By Bernard Ash. (Staples. 10s. 6d.) 

Bul!s of Parral. By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 15s.) 


Mr. BALCHIN’s new volume consists of fifteen short stories given some 
unity by being put into the mouth of a single narrator. In his 
memoirs, Uncle Charles, apart from illustrating his skill as a high- 
level scrounger and self-inviter, commutes in a faintly Maugham-like 
way between the two roles of ineffectual, talkative, occasionally 
sentimental participant and shrewd, ironic, occasionally sentimental 
commentator. The resulting narrative manner has a good deal of 
charm, and succeeds in papering over some of the chinks and patches 
of damp in the stories themselves, which, though never less than 
efficient, are a mixed lot. Several deal with life’s little oddities, with 
emphasis on the little; others are thoroughly sound and entertaining 
magazine stories, especially the ones about the poker-playing colonel 
who liked patience too, and the fraudulent medium who gave the 
Seance an unexpected treat. Only twice, I think, does Mr. Balchin 
rise to the level of his best work: in the seven-page ‘Sawing the Lady in 
Half,’ and in the longest story in the book, ‘Among Friends’. In 
both cases the themes and situations will be familiar to readers of 
the author's novels: the complexities of self-deception and of emo- 
tional blackmail, the girl who has to choose between two men when 
she wants both of them, the outwardly impressive man whom 
Opposition will overturn. To call these elements familiar is not 
to disparage them, but on the contrary to justify high praise of the 
Stories in which they appear. Mr. Balchin is the author of at least 
five admirable novels which, superficially at any rate, dre limited in 
range. His occasional attempts to work outside this range (Lord, 
1 Was Afraid, The Borgia Testament, and in some ways A Way Through 
the Wood) have been failures; within it he is impeccable. Corres- 
Pondingly, Uncle Charles only really comes off when recollecting 
People who resemble Sammy Rice, Bob Marriott, Marcia Sarratt, 
Stephen Ryle and the rest of them. I should have been sorry to 
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Queen Anne’s Son Hester W. Chapman 


A royal childhood of the [7th/I8th century, brilliantly reanimated. 
Dialogue and detail, taken from Jenkin Lewis's contemporary memoir 
(he was the little prince’s body-servant), are touching; the setting ts 
evoked with scholarship. Illustrated. November 23. 12/6 


| | The Postman 


The first English translation (by John Russell) of Vieille France, Martin 
du Gard’s classic of French village life. A gallery of shrewd portraits 
and lovely landscape, composed with affection and irony; very funny at 
times, and wholly convincing. November 23. 9/6 


Roger Martin du Gard 





A Thousand Lives 


An account of the forces behind the English Revolutionary Movement 
(1660-85), ‘distinguished by the vivid visual imagination and human 
feeling which informed her novels.’ C. Vv. WEDGWOOD. Recommended 
by The Book Society 15/- 


Iris Morley 














New Partisan Reader Edited by Phillips and Rahv 











“Extremely intelligent essays . . . good short stories and some better 
poems .. . we could not do so well here.” A. ALVAREZ, New Statesman. 
Taken from Partisan Review. 30/- 





The Desperate Hours Joseph Hayes 











‘Justifies the old phrase “‘once you take it up you just can’t put it down.” 
I was glued to it and fascinated by it,” GILBERT HARDING. Second impres- 
sion. Recommended by The Book Society. 10/6 





Shane and First Blood Jack Schaefer 


‘Mr. Schaefer is first rate.... These tales of the West when it was wild 
are thrilling; and, if it is not too priggish a comment, morally invigorating.’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 7/6 each 














A River Full of Stars Elizabeth Hamilton 


‘An enchanting autobiography.’ 
distinction.” H. E. BATES, Sunday Times. 
and animals are among Miss Hamilton’s themes. 











Edinburgh Evening News. ‘Rare 
Ireland, childhood, gardens 
Illustrated. 12/6 


The Two Heroines of Piumplington Trollope 


This ‘graceful book’ (Time & Tide) is a rediscovered Barsetshire novel, with 
an introduction by John Hampden and lithographs by Lynton Lamb. 
Third impression. 12/6 


André Francois’ Double Beds:de Book 


Over 60 cartoons, for which Nicolas Bentley wrote the introduction. 
‘A major comic artist from France.... This is a present for the sophisti- 


cated.’ Sunday Times. Second impression. 10/6 


| | | Said to My Wife 


NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures, and ‘the drawings are as witty as the 
text.’ The Times. The first three years of marriage with Juliette, 
chronicled by her husband, Jean. Second impression. 9/6 
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“Her Portrait supplies what we should never have got 
from a formal biography—a human, living Barrie, not 
a dissection or psychological analysis of his character. 
I can’t believe that anyone will fail to enjoy it as much 
as I have.”"—DANIEL GEORGE. 

3rd Large Printing 


29th November 15s 
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Jocelyn Brooke 


PRIVATE 
VIEW 


Four character sketches composed in that style of 
managed autobiography which Jocelyn Brooke has 
made so peculiarly his own. Possibly the author's 
most successful achievement yet. 


29th November 10s 6d 
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LIVERPOOL 


Sir Charles Petrie has drawn a brilliantly clear picture 
of the man who was Prime Minister for no less than 
fifteen years, and who was faced with difficulties which 
called for a temper and judgment not to be found 
among his contemporaries. 


29th November 255 
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miss this volume, but I hope that Mr. Balchin will soon return to 
the subjects, backgrounds and techniques which he has come to 
handle so brilliantly. 

The Following Wind has the initial merit of eluding classification, 
It is scarcely a love-story, not quite a family novel, not really a Satire 
about urban Scotland, hardly a study of self-will, but combines bits 
of all these. In the same kind of way the narrative wanders about 
entertainingly but rather haphazardly from the end of one love-affair 
to the beginning of another, taking in a number of very well conveyed 
relations between the various members of a comfortably-off Glasgow 
household, and throwing in for good measure a handful of second 
sight and a pinch of religious experience. This last, from which the 
title is derived, is left undeveloped in a way that seems typical of the 
book; similarly, the splendid portrait of a self-centred girl, with her 
two goals of a meal-ticket and a snifter of romance, swims into 
prominence in the middle of the story and then out again. Though 
occasionally plunging with both feet into sentimentality, and capable 
of throwing in an unnecessary death for good measure, Miss Morrison 
has real gifts of humour, irony and observation, and has written one 
of the most attractive novels that has come my way for a long time. 

Miss Ruth Adam’s theme is the confusion and heartburning that 
result when the mother of an illegitimate child can’t make up her 
mind whether or not to keep it. Cherry gives her baby to the Morrises, 
who have just lost their own; then her Julian says he wants to marry 
her after all, so she takes the baby away from the grief-stricken 
Morrises; then the Julian business breaks up, so she gives the baby 
back again; then her new boy-friend wants the baby to go to the 
neurotic, child-hungry wife of a powerful business connection, so 
the Morrises are facing a second deprivation. They avoid this by 
doing a bunk and becoming the baby’s kidnappers as well as its 
foster-parents. At this point the story turns not so much towards 
melodrama or even implausibility as away from a subject of some 
general importance: just what this adoption business really is, just 
what it involves for mother, adoptive mother and children’s officer, 
Despite some isolated remarks and passages that bear upon it with 
obvious understanding and compassion, | am inclined to feel that 
Miss Adam has touched upon this subject rather than squarely 
dealt with it, and that her book is not quite what it sets out to be. 
Nevertheless, So Sweet a Changeling remains a thoroughly honest, 
often amusing and sometimes very moving novel. 

The other books on the list I will provide with testimonials rather 
than full references. The Regent's Candlesticks is a well-written and 
well characterised thriller about legacies of Nazism in post-war 
Germany, a bit slow in places, but with a good grasp of background. 
Hag Khalida, set in the Sudan, has excellent local colour and some 
rather thinly-spun bogy-bogy stuff about spirits of the unhappy 
departed lingering in a cotton-plantation bungalow. Three Men 
Went to War has some good evocations of barrack-room life, and 
might have been impressive but for the author’s incessant excursions 
into commentary and generalisation. Bulls of Parral has for heroine 
an Englishwoman who combines the attributes of Roman Catholic- 
ism, support for Franco and religiose passion for the bull-ring. 
Rather too much bull for my taste, but it should entertain aficionados, 

. * os 


The latitude of a Christmas Books Number encourages me to adda 
few disconnected observations about the hundred and fifty or so 
novels | have read, or started to read, in the course of the year. To 
start with, only very rarely has a book unmistakably declared itself 
as bad on first inspection, and on these and other grounds my 
particular sample of the contemporary English novel, if | may use 
the phrase, has been an encouraging one. It is noticeable, however, 
that a large number of books fall into one of two classes, each with 
its typical faults. The run-of-the-mill novel, often by a woman- 
author, dealing with married life, children, class, money and the rest, 
maintains on the whole a high standard of competence, with con- 
vincing dialogue. well-shaped story, adequate characterisation and 
often a salting of irony and humour. Its typical faults are triviality, 
cowardly reliance on cliché, and indifference to any other effect but 
that of being agreeable. The more ambitious effort, usually by a man, 
resists any easy categorising of subject-matter and often shows 
commendable originality and enterprise, a determination to work 
out a new problem in its own way, and a much more serious concern 
with style. Its typical faults are incompetence, inability or lack of 
desire to narrate, weakness in plot, theatrical dialogue, over-indulged 
passion for ‘poetry ° (i.e., bits of introspection-description done with 
the diction and stylistics of minor Victorian verse), lack of irony 
and humour, and a general tendency to go tearing off in pursuit ol 
the various ignes fatui represented by the experiment, the grand theme, 
the contribution to literature, the recording of the fever-chart of our 
society and the definitive adumbration of our predicament as Euro- 
peans. To the first sort of novelist one wants to say ‘Do something 
harder’; to the second ‘Do something properly.’ 
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It will have become noticeable that I am being much less nasty 
to the unambitious novelist than to the ambitious. I would justify 
myself by pointing out that it is the second, not the first, who takes 
it upon himself to enter and occupy the realm of literature, as distinct 
from that of reading-matter, and that he should make sure his papers 
gre in order before handing them to the officials at the frontier. ’ I 
might even add that in my opinion those who get past that barrier 
are likely, these days, to be competent novelists doing something 
harder rather than ambitious novelists doing sumething properly. 
The ambitious writer, engaged in defending the integrity of his vision, 
dic, is suspicious of competence and may end by decrying intelli- 
nce. We have seen this happen with poetry. 1 must not approach 
my conclusion, however, without thanking every novelist for having 
had a go at a novel, instead of having ventured into the profitable 
and glamorous field of telling us how he spent his summer holidays 
in the Mediterranean. : 

Lastly, a few expressions of prejudice, as distinct, of course, from 
the moderation and impartiality displayed above. I wonder if 
I] could get support for a Private Member’s Bill banning, for an 
experimental period of five hundred years, any or all of the 
following: 

. All novels about children, peasants or madmen. 

All recourse to diaries, journals or letters. (The last-named 

admissible if not exceeding half a page.) 

All travel-books with a novel superimposed. (‘That afternoon 

they visited the Palazzo. It .. .’.) 

All use of allegory, symbol, or other mystification capable of 

inducing a sober blurb-writer or reviewer to invoke the name of 

Kafka. 

. All use of the historic present, the single-word sentence (and 
a fortiori paragraph), neologism either plain (‘the curtains were 
susurrant with grief’) or in compounds (‘her tear-strengthened 
gaze’), and the word ‘On’ spelt *O’. 

. All novels with a title containing the word ‘heart’. 

. All girls who say things like: ‘I’m sorry, Peter, I can’t come 
away with you. Yesterday was different. Yesterday as I lay in 
your arms | saw the world rebuilt into an azure and crystalline 
loveliness touched with fragile poetry, a rhapsody tinged with 
birdsong and veined with golden laughter, immune from the 
toothed wind of grief, my dearest. But today...’. 

Write to your MP NOW. 
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KINGSLEY AMIS 


It’s a Crime 


Mystery F:ction: Theory and Technique. By Marie F. Rodell. (Ham- 
mond and Hammond, 10s. 6d.) 


Fantasy and Fugue. By Roy Fuller. (Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 
Destination Unknown. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 10s. 6d.) 
He Never Came Back. By Helen McCloy. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Glass Village. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

Let Well Alone. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 

Bones of Contention. By Edward Candy. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 

The Darker Traffic. By Martin Brett. (Reinhardt. 9s, 6d.) 


Detective story recders, according to Mrs. Rodell, are uncommonly 
hard to please. They are ‘strait-laced in matters of sexual morility’; 
they don’t want to find political propaganda mixed up with the crime; 
they like sympathetic characters with whom they can identify them- 
selves; they are so up in the tricks of the trade that the more bizarre 
methods of committing murder, obscuring the victim's identity, 
or faking alibis, once used, should not be risked again. No wonder 
that Mrs. Rodell advises the novelist who ‘wants to write exactly 
as he pleases, with no restraint on subject matter or expression’ to 
keep away from crime. But this handbook for beginners could only 
have been written on the assumption that there exists an average 
reader whose interests must be served. Most of the principles 
expounded in Mystery Fiction are sound, sensible and, certainly, 
innocuous; and if Mrs. Rodell makes it appear fairly easy to write 
some sort of detective story, she also underlines the difliculty of 
writing a good one. A look along the library shelves indicates that 
in this field w: rnings may be more to the point than encouragement. 

Mrs. Rodell would probably classify Fantasy and Fugue as ‘a 
character « literary mystery novel.’ Literary it certainly is, and 
Roy Fuller writes agreeably about the novelists, publishers and 
Critics among whom his hero wanders, suffering from the eccentric 
delusion that he has committed at least one murder about which he 
can remember nothing whatsoever. Mr. Fuller achieves a suitably 
hysterical tone in presenting his distracted young publisher's predica- 
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MAN MEETS 
DOG 


KONRAD Z. LORENZ 
Author of King Solomon's Ring 
‘Professor Lorenz writes of dogs with 
immense affection, yet altogether with- 
out sentimentality. The result is, 
without qualification, the best book about dogs I have ever read 
and the most informative ... Everybody interested in animals 
should read it.” JULIAN SYMONS (Manchester E. News) 

With over 150 line drawings 


WALTER SCOTT 


His Life and Personality 
HESKETH PEARSON 


‘An excellent addition to Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s biographical 
works. He could scarcely have chosen a better subject; and few 
will deny that he has succeeded in portraying this splendid and 
indomitable man... The most fanatical admirer of Scott could 
not have wished that this latest effort should have been placed 
in more loving or experienced hands.’ LORD BIRKENHEAD in 
Books of the Month. With 16 plates and 3 text illustrations 21s. 


THE DEMON OF PROGRESS 
IN THE ARTS 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 

When the innovating impulse is exploited, in isolation, in the 
fine arts, what at last emerges may be something truly appalling. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis analyses the psychology of exclusive 
innovation—of newness for the sake of newness. He shows how 
two of the most dynamic principles in our century, revolution 
and technology, have galvanized the arts to their undoing. 

(A Book Society Recommendation) Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


HUGH KENNER 
Not a biography but a critical appraisal of the work of Wyndham 
Lewis. Mr. Kenner’s brilliant analysis will interest profoundly 
all admirers of that complex genius whom T. S. Eliot has rightly 
called ‘the most fascinating personality of our time.’ 
With a portrait 


THE AUGUSTAN WORLD 
© "A. R. HUMPHREYS 


‘A work of formidable industry, sensitive understanding, precise 
scholarship, and adm'rable clarity.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


° 
SMUGCGLER’S CIRCUIT 


DENYS ROBERTS 
*A glorious piece of nonsense.’ News Chronicle 
‘This is real farce which literally makes you roll in your chair.’ 
Reynolds News 
10s. 6d. 





15s. 


12s. 6d. 


16s. 


*Stand by to salute a new humorist.’ Lilliput 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 





Quite Early One Morning 
Dylan Thomas 


The countless readers of Dylan Thomas's radio play 
Under Milk Wood (30,000 sold) will enjoy this 
volume of his remarkable broadcasts, hitherto un- 
published in book form. 10s. 6d. 


The Seals & the Curragh 
R. M. Lockley 


Irresistible book for the nature-lover and the small- 

boat enthusiast (curragh—Irish canoe); the author otf 

Shearwaters, and Puffins, explores the secrets of the 

Atlantic seals in their remote breeding place. 
With 8 photographs and drawings. \5s 


Everyman’s Dictionary 
of Music Eric Blom 


New, enlarged and completely revised edition of 
this compact, comprehensive work of reference, 
fully up to date, in the larger format of Everyman's 
Reference Library 700 pages. 15s 


Many Long Years Ago 
Ogden Nash 


The American humorist’s earlier verse, now pub- 
lished here for the first time. Also the re-edited 
The Face is Familiar Each volume. 8s. 6d 
The entire body of Nash verse is now available here. 


. . 

Shocking Life Schiaparelli 
‘Schiap’s’ own fabulous life story, in and beyond the 
world of fashion. “A personality like a box of 
rockets—and the courage to light all of them in these 
vivid pages.”"—Evening Standard 

Colour pictures and photographs. 2\s 


A True Tale of Love in Tonga 
Robert Gibbings 


Told in 333 words and 23 engravings by the author 
With a new preface. A Sy. Christmas gift from the 
master artist-author 5s. 


Gold Dish and Kava Bowl 
John A. Fraser 


The vivid autobiography of a gold-mining prospector, 
shot through with flashes of keen observation of 
people, places, and bush life, in Australia, Fiji, 
and the Solomons. 16 pages of photographs. 18s. 


The British Soldier 
Col. H. de Watteville 


The soldier's story, in barracks and battles and billets, 
from Plantagenet times to the present day. Fore- 
word by Field Marshal sik JOHN HARDING, C.1.G.S 
“a clear and absorbingly interesting picture of the 


man and his making.”.—GEN. SIR JOHN CROCKER, 
Daily Telegraph 
Colour frontispiece and \6 plates 18s 
* 


COMING NOVEMBER 25 


While the Humour is on Me 
John D. Sheridan 


Forty-four essays by Dublin's best-selling humorist 
With drawings by PAUL NOONAN, Os. 6d 
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ment, but the thriller framework seems rather too fragile to sy 
the central character study: the question of who really killed wh 
scarcely grips. With a little more coherence, though, this ate 
have been a most superior example of the intellectual shocker. 

Agatha Christie takes a well-earned holiday from serious crime 
in Destination Unknown, to concoct a wildly unlikely fantasy about 
the whereabouts of the missing scientists (no diplomats, for reasons 
which gradually become obvious). A British agent deters a game byt 
dejected young woman from suicide, persuades her instead to imper- 
sonate the wife of the inventor of ZE Fission, and everything appeary 
set for a conventional Iron Curtain excursion. With Mrs. Christie 
of course, nothing should be taken for granted; but her brilliant 
strategy of deception and misdirection is not really suited to this 
thriller world of secret-service agents and power-hungry scientists 
Helen McCloy also goes in for impersonation, and for an Indian with 
a cat-like walk and a tattoo-mark, a ruby stolen from an Eastern 
temple, a sinister limping man, and a gallant, misunderstood heroine 
with a phobia about lifts. Having, as it were, handicapped herself 
right out of the race by relying on such dilapidated materials 
Miss McCloy goes on to construct a cunningly taut little mystery 
story. He Never Came Back makes a mildly intriguing demonstra. 
tion of professional savoir-faire, from a writer capable of something 
much more spirited. 


Pport 


An Ellery Queen story in which Ellery Queen fails to make an 
appearance is somewhat disconcerting—as though Conan Doyle had 
jettisoned Holmes, or Raymond Chandler decided to get along with- 
out Marlowe. None of the sullen yokels in The Glass Village, how- 
ever, turns out to be Mr. Queen in disguise, and in fact the problem 
here scarcely calls for his presence. No one with an eye for such 
things can fail to deduce who murdered the octogenarian painter, 
the Grandma Moses of the village, and the main excitement—con- 
siderable, in a rather outlandish way—-comes when the dour New 
Englanders work themselveS~up into a lynching fury. Mr. Queen, 
one has a sneaking suspicion, feels that here he has got on to some- 
thing rather significant about the contemporary American situation, 


With Mrs. Christie, Miss McCloy and Mr. Queen all chasing after 
atmosphere and suspense, ‘classic’ crossword-puzzle detection has 
been slightly neglected. Let Well Alone, in which two young couples 
from London acquire a farmhouse in Devon with a corpse in the 
woodshed, keeps to the established traditions. Though E: C. R, 
Lorac takes his characters unambitiously from stock——his dialogue 
seems notably old-fashioned—plotting and.rural backgrounds are as 
usual careful and trustworthy. Bones of Contention, which deals 
with blackmail and murder at the Royal College of Pediatricians, 
goes to the other extreme. In spite of a maddeningly inconsequential 
story, kept on its feet only by some antiquated thrillerish devices, 
Mr. Candy achieves a distinctly attractive and original flavour 
through his dry, waspishly malicious doctors’ dialogue. 

Finally, Martin Brett’s The Darker Traffic demonstrates once more 
that Chandler is one of the easiest writers to imitate and one of the 
hardest to equal. Here again are the morose, crusading private 
detective, the vice rackets (Montreal, not California), the tangled 
plot and the wholesale slaughter. Fast, tough and readable, if 
slightly repellent. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Eighty-Six Short Stories. 


Hester Lilly, and Other Stories. By Elizabeth Taylor. (Peter Davies, 
10s. 6d.) 


Louise, and Other Stories. By Viola Meynell. (James Barrie. 10s. 6d.) 
Twenty-One Stories. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Collected Short Stories. By E. M. Forster. (Penguin Books. 2s.) 


Pick of Today’s Short Stories. Edited by John Pudney. (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.) 


FIGHTY-sIX short stories at once: that ought to tell you something. 
But even when you get them wholesale like this you cannot toss short 
stories together like biscuits in a bag, and generalise about the bagful 
by nibbling at one or two. Even from all eighty-six it is hard to 
generelise. In numbers they are neatly divided: two new volumes 
by women novelists, two reprints by men novelists, and a hodge- 
podge collection of twenty-four stories, each by a separate author; 
but there the neatness stops and each volume seems unrelated to Its 
neighbours. 

The two women have most in common, but what they have ts very 
superficially so. Both their volumes begin with a long story that, in 
shape and intention, is a novel, and carry on with slighter pieces. 
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Peanaw BASIL BLACKWELL—OXFORD 


pit esi Mh 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS 





ALL YOUR 
Christmas 
Gift Books 


Foyles stock of over three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed collection of 
Books for Christmas Gifts. And for 

extra-special gifts you should see our 
wonderful collection of Fine Bindings 


Departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and Materials, 


Music, Magazine Subscriptions. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


rard S660 (16 lines) xe Open 9-6 in 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


Saturdays 
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SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


SPELLS 


This is a new kind of Anthology by F. McCEACHRAN 


} 


which will make an attractive Christmas present—a 


bedside book of unusual interest. 15s. net 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 


{ quarterly journal. 17s. 6d. net 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Gathered into one volume 
The well-known ‘Shakespeare Head Press’ edition is 


still among the best for value at 1Ss. net 


CAME TO OXFORD 


\ delightful book by GERTRUDE BONE with 
trauions by the late SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 
30s. net 
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NEW BOOKS 
Shakespeare at the Old Vic 


ROGER Woop and Mary CLARKE 


A record of the 1953-1954 season at the 
Old Vic, illustrating in Roger Wood's 
magnificent action photographs the six 
lays performed. With an introduction by 

lichael Benthall, Director of the Old Vic, 

and 131 photographs. (Ready Nov. 25). 
l6s. net 


The Ballet Annual 1955 


Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


The ninth issue of this firmly established 
record of the ballet With contributions 
by Tamara Karsavina, Ninette de Valois, 
Marie Rambert, Cyril Beaumont, Richard 
Buckle, Mary Clarke and the Editor, a 
n colour and 100 photographs. 

JIs. net 


frontispiec 


The Sadler’s Wells Opera 
A PICTORIAL RECORD 
MICHAEL STAPLETON 


A short history of the company {from its 
earliest days, with a fully illustrated 
record of representative operas from the 
seventy-four presented by the company 
since 1931 With 95 ph ytographs 

10s. 6d. net 


The Art of Thomas Girtin 


THOMAS GIRTIN and Davip LosHAK 


The fullest biographical and _ critical 
uwccount yet attempted of the central 
figur f the English water-colour school 
with the first detailed catalogue of his 
sur\ m ks ver 600 entries With 
lour ntispiece and 108 illustrations 
I 
50s. net 


Tone and Colour in Landscape 
Painting F. MERLIN HAINES, PH.D. 


Mainly r th tudent, but also for the 
teacher and experienced painter, this is a 
discussion of the principle leciding the 
apparent tones and colours of objects in 


the open air With a foreword by Stephen 
; olour frontispiece and 22 diagram 


Bone 
[Ready early December.] 10s. 6d. net 





A History of the Church in 
England J. R. H. Moorman, D.D. 


‘There has long been need of a « omprehen- 
: - 

sive history of the Church of England 

Dr. Moorman’s lively and scholarly book 

ranging from earliest times to 1952, is 

so well grounded and documented that 

te remain for long the standard 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


ember 25] 


it is likely 
work.”’ 
[Reprint ready Nov 


25s. net 
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THE 


PHANTOM 
CARAVAN 


SIR OWEN O'MALLEY, K.C.M.G. 


These memoirs are in the nature of sharp snapshots 
of peoples and places, of official and private ex- 
periences making a wide international panorama of 
diplomatic life. It is an attempt to illuminate the 
quality of life rather than its events. With 
Illustrations. 21s. net 


IONIA: a Quest 


FREYA STARK, C.B.E. 


“To have brought into clear light, with love and 
knowledge, so much of what might have faded, 
to have so insisted on the concrete reality of 
what is immortal and with an accurate style to 
have transmitted to others, in detail and extent, 
the rarity of her own fine experience—these are 
great achievements, and many other readers 
besides myself will be grateful to Miss Stark 
for what she has accomplished.’’—— The Spectator. 
Map and 62 photographs. 30s. net 


WITHIN the TAURUS 


A Journey in Asiatic Turkey 
LORD KINROSS 


‘Lord Kinross writes with wit, poetry, scholar- 
ship, imagination and a nice sense of geography. 
He introduces us also to an agrecable gallery of 
characters. The whole saga is amusing, beautiful, 
and full of the most desirable information : one 
of the best of travel books.’’—The Listener, 
Map and illustrations. 18s. net 


THE VALLEY 


the brilliant novel by 
DOROTHY CHARQUES 


A subtle analysis of the elements that must be 
resolved to bring modern marriage into the 
harmony of personality. ‘A pleasing and sensi- 
tive novel. The Valley where most of the action 
takes place, unlike most symbols of refreshment, is 
in fact refreshing.”’—-The New Statesman. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Both are at their best with the British middle classes at thei 
middling, and with recognisable, everyday situations. But red a 
resemblance stops, and there is the enormous difference of we the 
Elizabeth Taylor in her Hester Lilly makes the commonplac ane 
extraordinary, and touching; and at times very funny And alive, 
free of the current feminine complaint of‘ style’-—the sort of th she is 
used to be called ‘fine writing,’ and that today keeps holding = o 
the action up with images to raise an uneasy gasp. Hers sim _— 
the people and the moment so well that, like good tailoring pe 
glance it is unnoticeable. Her people—normal or eccentric ‘and ze 
is particularly good with eccentrics—are astonishingly alive: “ 
get the feeling of being part of the action, of prowling about inside k 
and peering from the middle of things, of seeing the characters ro r 
and solid enough to touch them. Beside this Viola Meynell’s Leak 
is perhaps unfairly overshadowed; but it suffers acutely from ‘Stile’ 
and literariness, and a sort of myopia when it comes to people = 
especiilly to men. Louise is ill with a bad heart; gradually she co 
fines Bartle, whom she loves, to her sick-room existence, Does he 
love her? Is he pretending? Do people pretend that much? 
Nothing is quite answered. The subject could be interesting but 
gentility wrecks it, as it wrecks all the stories. One of the characters 
who looks like a Botticelli angel, makes her friends hot under the 
collar by referring to her child as ‘my wee babe.’ Oddly that is the 
effect all the other characters have too, and hotness under the collar 
is not the best impression to carry away with you, from short stories 
or from anything else. 


From Gentility to Graham Greene is a long stretch, but you can 
accuse him instead of monotony. These Twenty-One Stories are 
the nineteen brought out in 1947, with two omissions and four 
additions, and the variety of scene you can expect from him~— 
Mexico, Liberia, Belgravia, suburbia, places * out East,” an elderly Spa 
the Edgware Road, a phoney college at Oxford, and the inevitable 
killer chasing the inevitable victim. Why, when clearly he knows so 
varied a collection of people and places, is there the sense of sameness 
all through, and even of repetition? Is it his purposely flavourless 
style, his choice of similzr, disgruntled images (‘When he looked at 
her neck he was reminded how difficult it was to unstring a turkey,’ 
‘her thin bare legs reminded him of a heron waiting for fish,’ ‘the 
bodies like worms in their tight trousers’)? Partly: but more it is 
his own personality, obtrusive always through the unobtrusive style, 
his lack of ‘negative capability.” Always you are aware of Greene 
at your elbow, pointing, repetitive, narrow even where he reaches 
most profoundly, hammering always at the themes that fascinate 
him—lost innocence, sensuality, pursuit, responsibility, the tiredness 
and disenchantment of a lost relationship, ‘our baseless optimism 
that is so much more appalling than our despair.’ These stories are 
like trimmings on the edge of the novels: efficient, sometimes trite, 
very occasionally funny (‘Men at Work’ and ‘Special Duties), 
But somehow you seem to have heard and felt them all before, some- 
where else in Greene: that is the disadvantige of a writer so obsessed 
that he appears (though he is not) prolific. 


It is good to find Penguins reprinting Mr. Forster's Collected 
Short Stories, fantasies nearly half a century old, worn well but rather 
neglected. If you read them knocked all of a heap by the discovery 
of Howards End and A Passage to India, you may find yourself 
almost incredulously disappointed. If you wait awhile and re-read 
them you may enjoy enormously the odd, airy mixture of Wiltshire 
fuuns and Edwardian picnics, lady-into-tree in Hertfordshire and 
mermaids and deemonic possession, and the reiteration of themes 
familiar in the novels (to Miss Raby in *The Eternal Moment’ the 
hotel porter’s declaration of love—something like Paul Wilcox’s kiss 
in Howards End—is ‘one of the great moments of her life—perheps 
the greatest, certainly the most enduring’; Gennaro the It:tian fisher: 
boy in* The Story of a Panic,” Miss Beaumont in* The Other Kingdom, 
lame, ineflicient, often irritating angels like so many in the novels 
2re pointing mysteriously in some ‘right direction’). Besides It 8 
pleasant, after so much cinematic, dogged, prope gndist re. lism a 
Mr. Greene, to find fantasy used to prop: gute something so different 
Mr. Forster’s only permanent dislike, here as in the novels, seems 
to be for clergymen: even big business gets off better. 

Mr. Pudney, determinedly middle-brow, presents a disappointing 
collection in his Pick Five. You feel: if this is the pick, what must 
the rest te like? It is not just that little of it stops in your hecd tof 
more than five minutes (a Liam O'Flaherty piece of jiggery-pokery.m 
an trish pub, William Sansom with a sea-slug, Aubrey Menen being 
rather hystericzlly funny in Rome: these stay in a bit longer), bul 
that much of it seems actively bad-—poorly constructed, tive 
schoolboyish, the good yarn of the club bore. Mr. Pudriey 1s limited 
by his policy of refusing to republish the work of anyone who has 
appeared in a past Pick. Perhaps the supply is simply running lo¥. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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John Cowper Powys 
ATLANTIS 


‘this massive 
|. B. PRIESTLEY 


The new homeric novel by 
original and brave elder.”’ 
Sunday Times). 

Book Society Recommendation. 15s 


Henry Williamson 
HOW DEAR IS LIFE 


His novel of England in 1914 and of the 
First Battle of Ypres. “‘A major work by 
1 major artist.”,—GEORKGE D. PAINTER 
Listener). 12s. td 


Coleridge 
COMPLETE POEMS 
Macdonald Illustrated Classi 


reproduces the text of the Pickering 
edition of 1835 together with = early 
versions of certain poems and afi poems 
uided in’ subsequent editions. It is 
edited, with an introduction and notes, 

Morchard Bishop LOs. 6d. 
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THE BOOK THAT HIT THE HEADLINES 


MIKE LITHGOW 


The life story of the fastest British Test Pilot, written by 
himself and richly illustrated by superb flying pictures. 
“Stormy autobiography.”’— Daily Express 12s. 6d. 


A Drom of Treason 


MAURICE EDELMAN 
tly glittering . . . a lively and thoughtful tension . 
done very deftly and intelligently.”"—7he Times. 
A most intelligent story, showing a strong sense of reality 
and a swift and able pen.”’——Spectator 
“Immensely readable, topical, deft.”—Vogue. 


Book Society Recommendation 
Calling Scotland Yard 


CHIEF SUPT. ARTHUR THORP 


l2s. 6d 


The personal case-book of the famous Head of the Fraud 
Squad, embracing most of the inner history of The Yard 
during the last 35 years. J/lustrated. I2s. 6d. 


Tho Celluloid Mistress 
RODNEY ACKLAND and ELSPETH GRANT 
The lowdown on British Movie-making over the past quarter- 


century by a famous dramatist and script-writer, in irreverent 
collaboration with a famous critic. J//ustrated. 16s. 
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SIMENON 


His two latest books are among the best 
he has ever written 


Maigret Right and Wrong 
and 


Violent Ends 


The action of the first is laid in Paris: 
that of the second in America 
each 10s. 6d. net 


OL LS A, FT UT TL 
The Journal of Edwin Carp 


RICHARD HAYDN 
‘Extremely funny 

Searie Sunday Times 
‘A darling book.’—eLiZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 12s. 6d. net 


A Summer Night 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 

‘A good, amusing and exciting novel, adroitiy composed 
DANIEL GEORGE (7he Bookman) 10s. 6d. net 
Book Society Recommendation 


brilliantly wlustrated by Ronald 


General 


African Bush Adventures 
j. A. HUNTER and DAN MANNIX 
‘A fascinating and carefully planned book which is really an 
exciting chapter in colonial history.’—cyrit CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) Illustrated l6s. net 


Faith and Freedom 

A Study of Western Society 

BARBARA WARD 

‘This is an amazing book for breadth of scholarship and 

an ordered complexity of detail it is difficult to think of any 
/ 


work which is its equal."—-Catholic Times 16s. net 


The Passport 


SAUL STEINBERG 

Contains 350 drawings, more than half of which have never 

been published before, by the famous New Yorker artist 
st 


S. Het 


° 
An Introduction 

, ° e,° 
to American Politics 
D. W. BROGAN 
‘Reveals once more its author's unique gifts as an interpreter 
and analyst of American affairs . . . he writes with his familiar 
wit and elegance inexhaustible knowledge.’-— The Times 
‘It is a magnificent undertaking in scholarship and under- 
standing." —RICHARD H. ROVERE (Spectator) 2/1s. net 


The Tastemakers 
RUSSELL LYNES 

A lively history of the people and pressures that have shaped 
American taste for the last dozen decades. Contains fascinat- 
ing stories of architects, designers, geniuses and frauds. 


Illustrated 30s. net 


The Spirit of Liberty 


LEARNED HAND 
Contains the views of this great American Judge on such 
subjects as justice, tolerence, democracy and liberty. 2/s. net 


. . 
Fifty Centuries of Art 
FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 
A general pictorial survey covering the history of art from 
Early Egyptian days to modern times : 
320 illustrations in colour 35s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Children’s 
Books 
for Christmas 





Mary Plain 


Goes Bob-a-Jobbing 


Gwynedd Rae tells another Mary Plain story 
with all the charm of the previous ones. 
Illustrations by Irene Williamson. (Ages 8-12) 

5s. net 


Lantern of the North 


Sybil Burr. The mysterious adventures of two 
young people in the Highlands of Scotland, 
while touring in amateur theatricals. Illustrated 
by Shiela Rose. (Ages 10-14) 8s. 6d. net 


The Intruders 


Veronica Westlake. Two boys spend their 
holidays in a reputedly haunted country house. 
A story of riding and hunting—and mystery. 
Illustrated by Shiela Rose. (Ages 10-14) 

8s. 6d. net 


Sea Pup 


Archie Binns. A tale of fishing boats and the 
sea, and of how a boy adopts a white baby seal. 
Illustrated by Robert Candy. (Ages 10-13) 

7s. 6d. net 


Pally Archie 


Patricia Claxton and Faith Dooner. The story of 
an ageless midget clown and of his life in the 
precarious world of the circus. Illustrated by 
the authors. (Ages 8-11) 7s. 6d. net 


Charles Arriving 


M. Pardoe. A thriller for older children set 
amongst the Italian lakes, by the author of the 
well-known Bunkle adventure books. Illustrated 
by Leslie Atkinson. (Ages 14-17) 9s. 6d. net 


The British Seashore 


H. G. Vevers describes and explains all the 
animals and plants that are found along the 
shores of our islands. Eight pages of plates, 
drawings by the author. (All ages) 10s. 6d. net 


Horsemanship 

Jean Slaughter. The basic rules of Riding, 
Jumping and Schooling for young riders. Many 
action photographs. 15s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 











Children’s Books 
Twenty Books for Small Children 


Orlando's Zoo. By Kathleen Hale. (John Murray. 2s.) 


The Fantastic Tale of the Plucky Sailor and the Postage Stamp. By 
Stephen Corrin. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. (Faber, 6s,) 


It Is Night. By Phyllis Rowland. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tiger Who Couldn't Eat Meat. By Nancy Spain. (Max Parrish, 
6s.) 

David the Shepherd Boy. By Elizabeth Goudge. lllustrated by B 
Biro. (Hamish Hamilton. 2s. 6d.) ; 


A Christmas Carol. Adapted from Dickens by R. J. Cruikshank, 
Illustrated by Fritz Wegner. (Hamish Hamilton. 2s. 6d.) 


Jonathan on the Farm. By Mary Cockett. Illustrated by J. & D, 
Robinson. (Harrap. 4s. 6d.) 


Minikin’s New Home. By Mary D. Hillyard. Illustrated by A. H, 
Watson. (J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Clinkerdump and Other Stories in Rhyme. By Wilma Horsbrugh, 
Illustrated by Sheila Hawkins. (Methuen. 8s. 6c.) 


Pippi Longstocking. By Astrid Lindgren. Translated by Edna Hunip, 
illustrated by Richard Kennedy. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Return to the Wonderful Farm. By Marcel Aymé. Translated by 
Norman Denny. Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher. (Bodley Head, 
9s. 6d.) 


The People in the Garden. By Lorna Wood. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. (J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Crab Village. By Julia Clark. Illustrated by Bernard Brett. (J. M, 
Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Graeme and the Dragon. By Naomi Mitchison. Illustrated by Pauling 
Baynes. (Faber & Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

Over the Hills to Fabylon. By Nicholas S. Gray. (OUP. 10s. 6d.) 

Slippery Sam. By Mary Kerr. (Edmund Ward. 4s.) 

Chickweed. By Rene Cloke. (Edmund Ward. 4s.) 


Suzanne Goes to Market. By Grace Matchett. Illustrated by G. §, 
Fletcher. (Harrap. 6s. 6d.) 


Suzanne Goes to Brittany. By Grace Matchett. Illustrated by G. §, 
Fletcher. (Harrap. 6s. 6d.) 


Living Animals. By Hilary Stebbing. (Cassell. 30s.) 


LAST year was a vintage year for small children’s books, but in 1954, 
in this branch of publishing, as in the garden, a good deal of the 
harvest seerns a little damp. These twenty books are, however, a 
selection from the best. 

First, four which are mainly picture books. Even the new small 
Orlando is rather disappointing. There is a new Ardizzone; the 
good-natured absurdity of Mr. Corrin’s tale—which it illustrates— 
will appeal to some children but may be challenged by others. Miss 
Phyllis Rowland had a good idea for her picture-book /r is Night; 
night comes, where shall the various animals and toys sleep? These 
three and Nancy Spain’s vegetarian tiger will be liked by children 
from about two to four. 

There are also two books where the child opens a little door for 
each incident; David the Shepherd Boy has a title which is a little 
misleading, for this is a Nativity story; the other is a version of 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol. Children of about five like such per 
forming books, but in each case the text is rather old for them and, 
when the ‘doors’ are all open, the effect is not really gayer than when 
they are shut. Swiss publishers have done better in the past with 
such books, printing on a more transparent paper and in brighter 
colours. 

Many five-year-olds like plain everyday stories. Jonathan's holi- 
day on the farm is realistic, pleasant and not too sugary, as is also 
a girl's story, Minikin’s New Home. Clinkerdump is in rhyme—a 
railway journey, an obstinate bus, different types of boots and shoes, 
the telephone and, of course, various animals. The degree of 
repetition may seem tiresome to the reading adult but many sma 
children will like it. A pity that the printing and format are not 
gayer. 

Magic which happens against a realistic background has this 
year five examples: Pippi Longstocking, translated from the Swedish 
—about a wild little girl, so strong she can lift a horse—is rather 
refreshing and not at all the sort of story one associates with the well 
behaved Swedes. Return to the Wonderful Farm, from the French, 
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New Books for Christmas 


THE MOUNTAINS OF MY 
LIFE by Achenden. Climbing adventures in 
Turkey, the Balkans and on the Swiss giants, superbly 
illustrated with large photographs. A story that will 
assuredly take its place in mountaineering literature. 
21s. 


LOSTWOOD LODGE by Kathleen 
Earle. A romantic novel concerning London society 
and pioneering Canada in the days of Lady Blessington 
and Lord Durham. Miss Earle shows a deep and 
sympathetic knowledge of the period. 12s. 6d. 


There are, too, the recently-published 


MORE HUMOROUS TALES, 


twenty stories selected from ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


Another excellent Christmas gift. 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


Edinburgh & London 
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FROM BEOWULF TO 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Robert Manson Myers 


A humorous survey of the wolf motif in English 
Literature ranging from ‘ The Warp and the Wolf’ 
to ‘The Wolf in Street Clothing ’. 


Illustrated 


YOUR 


8s. 6d. 


SKI HOLIDAY 
Rupert Martin 


Useful hints of all kinds are given to those con- 
templating their first ski holiday. 

‘Most readable and informative.’—Evening News 
Drawings by Haro and photographs 8s. 6d. 
Stella Clair 
A delightful book for all space-minded children, 
describing the adventures of Susie, 2 young Flying 
Saucer from Venus, and her friend Ronnie, an earth- 

made rocket. 
Illustrated in colour 6s. 
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Ready Dec. 6 

Private Lives of the Great Composers, Con- 
ductors and Musical Artistes of the World by BERNARD 
GRUN. Intimate revelations of the loves, hates, 
vicissitudes of the geniuses of music. Illustrated. /8s 

- 

4,000 Years of Christmas »# EARL W. COUNT 
“Really delightful... the complete story of Ch; istmas- 
tide.”"--The Book Exchange. “Valuable and instructive 

. the book for those who are curious about the 
provenance of St. Nicholas, the origin of Christmas; 
presents, and the meaning of the Christmas tree.”— 
Church Times. 7s. 6d. 

+ 

How to Understand Yourself and Other People 
by HENRY CLAY LINDGREN. “A friendly and 
helpful guide to the psychology of everyday life and 
to the unravelling of problems in personal relationships 
and attitudes of mind.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A book which may well help those with an open mind, 
anxious to know all they can about the invaluable art 
of getting along with their fellow mortals.”’—The 
Recorder. 12s. 6d. 

* 

The Satanic Mass: A Sociological and Criminological 
Study by H. T. F. RHODES. First fully documented 
account of the secret rites and ceremonies of the Black 
Mass. “A refreshing note of sanity . . .”—Times Lit. 
Sup. “Commendably comprehensive.”’-—New States- 
man, “A weird, fascinating story . . . related with 
skill . . . packed with information.’—Church of 
England Newspaper. Illustrated. 16s, 

* 

Understanding Your Child by JAMES L. HYMES. 
Introduction by VERA BRITTAIN. Cannot be too strongly 
recommended.” —Psychology. “Undoubtedly many of 
his readers will find themselves looking at their children 
with new enthusiasm and have good reason to be 
grateful.”’"— Nursery World. 9s. 6d. 


THRILLERS 5 


By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


Britain’s No. 1 Ghost Hunter, “That practised 
master of the macabre,”—Empire News. 
Dangerous Ghosts. “Eerie stories . . . that pleasurably 
chill the blood, tingle the spine and effectively dispel 
any idea of sleep.”—Yorkshire Evening News. 
Just Out. 15s. 


The Dead Riders. “Don’t read this one before going to 
bed.”—Empire News. 2nd Imp. 10s. 6d. 


Ghosts With a Purpose. “Will keep you awake at 
night.”—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 3rd. Imp. 15s. 


Haunted Britain. “Makes our flesh creep most delici- 
ously.” — News Chronicle. “If you can read this to 
the end without a shiver, you're hardly human.” 
—ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 15s. 


AND, OF COURSE, BRAM STOKER’S 


Dracula. Over 1,000,000 copies sold. “The weirdest of 


weird tales.”°—Punch. és. 


Write to Desk 25 for latest catalogue and Rider Book Club List 


LONDON 
w.l 


HUTCHINSON 
HOUSE 





Publishers of Unusua 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers 


SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


A book on a fascinating subject which Sir Mortimer has made particu- 
larly his own—Roman adventuring far beyond the political frontiers of 


the Roman world. 


Some of My Animals 


by MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Stories of the pets, common and uncommon, kept by 
a baby bear, tree-frogs, 


the author at various times 


galagos, a mongoose, and a whole 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


100 Master Games 
of Modera Chess 
S. TARTAKOWER 
and J. du MONT 
An anthology of great modern 
games—mostly post-war—very fully 


annotated. An important book, for 
all except beginners. 20s. net 





Al Soft 
, J: ~ . . 
A) \) Furnishing 
(- ‘ E. A. SPILMAN 
ye and 
M. STEELE 
How to make loose covers, cushions, 
pouffes, curtains, pelmets, eider- 
downs, quilts, etc., by two well- 


known experts. ///ustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


* FOR BOYS 


The 
Book of 
Ralf 


PHILLIS 
_ GARRARD 
A fine story about a Norman boy 
in an English manor-house in the 
Middle Ages 
Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net [Age 10 up] 


ates 


—— = 


Profusely illustrated. 25s. net 


arkful more. 
10s. 6d. net 





Reti’s Best Games 
of Chess 
H. GOLOMBEK 


A wide selection of this great 
player’s games by the Chess Corres- 
pondent of The Times, who is the 
leading student of his play. 

17s. 6d. net. Early December 


Ski-ing 
for Lp 


Beginners <a 


—s» 
F. BRODERMAN 
and G. A. McPARTLIN 
A ' much-needed book of basic 


instruction plus advice on equip- 
ment, where to go, and exercises for 
before you go 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


AND GIRLS * 


Tracks, Trails and 
Signs 
F. J. SPEAKMAN 
A unique book, very well written 
and illustrated, showing how to 
‘read’ the tracks and signs made by 
wild life in Britain. 


10s. 6d. net [Age 11 up) 


Christine The Baby Chimp 


by LILO HESS. The story of a baby chimp brought up in the author's 


home. NOEL 
photographs are enchanting.’ 


y 
The Whale -Hunters 
by GEOFFREY WHITTAM 
A magnificently illustrated book in which 3 long linked 
stories of members of a whaling family give a panorama 
of 200 years of this dangerous trade. 


SONS, l 
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BELLI AND 


STREATFEILD: ‘It is the most delightful book and the 
93 superb photos 


10s. 6d. net. [All ages] 


lls. 6d. net 
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has some very good invention; for example, when two little 9; 
draw the farm animals out of scale and with only two legs sig 
disastrously copies art. However, before the vet can ane oil 
to the donkey with only two legs and the horse which has hens 
smaller than the cock, combined efforts reverse the spell I -_ 
People in the Garden traditional magic is given a modern twist 7 
Crab Village each seaside house has its unlikely but pleasant hap : 
ings. The best of these five is Naomi Mitchison’s Graem me 
re : e and the 
Dragon which reads aloud extremely well and, thank good 
doesn’t confuse the moral issue by making the dragon too amiable 
Even when small enough to go into the boy’s pocket he never becomes 
lap-doggish. In Over the Hills to Fabylon we are in a completely 
magical country. Some children may feel that there is here a 
element of sugariness: however it is a nice long book to read, say a 
a child with a slight temperature. —s 

And now, to end up with, five informational books. Slippery Sq 
and Chickweed are for the child just learning to read. The pena 
writer was annoyed by their being so anthropomorphic and the 
pictures so slick but either would be quite a good present for the 
child struggling with the written word. 

On the whole the standard of illustration of all these books is 
poorish. Two of the informational books, with French and English 
text, are the most attractive. Suzanne Goes to Market and Suzanne 
Goes to Brittany will give the eight- or ten-year-old who is learning 
French, not only help with the language but also, very pleasantly, the 
look and feel of another country. “ 

Hilary Stebbing some time ago produced a very nice book on 
prehistoric animals but, strangely enough, here, where dealing with 
living animals, he occasionally does so in a less realistic and lively 
way. In reproduction too the pictures in this handsome picture 
book are oddly uneven. On p. 89 and p. 96, for instance, the 
lithographic plates have so slipped as to make the Capybara 
Guinea-pig and Agouti a great deal odder than nature made them, 
Even a short visit to the Zoo would also surely have persuaded 
the artist that living lions and tigers, in look as well as in fact, belong 
not to heraldry but to the most graceful of all the: mammalian families, 

Living Animals could, in short, have been a better book; it is still 
good and just as suitable for the Festive Season as those which only 
appeal to the imagination, for normal children love nothing better 
than a large collection of assorted facts so presented that their own 
imaginations can work upon them. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Everything Without Tears 


Mountains and Valleys. By Shirley Carpenter, Marie Neurath and 
Stewart Irwin. (Rathbone Books. 4s. 6d.) 

Icebergs and Jungles. By Shirley Carpenter and Marie Neurath, 
(Rathbone Books. 4s. 6d.) 

The Wonder World of Long Ago. By Marie Neurath. (Parrish. 6s.) 


Introducing Animals-with-Backbones. By William and Helena Bullough, 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Eat, Drink and Grow Clever. By A. B. Cunning. (Faber. 
Worlds Around Us. By Patrick Moore. (Muller. 6s.) 
Louis Pasteur. By Alida Sims Malkus. (Muller. 6s.) 


Most of us keep somewhere in our minds, as clearly as particular 
fairy-tale figures or the religious print over the bed, an image of the 
exact page and picture in which we first learned about banyan-trees, 
Martin Luther, or the duckbill platypus. If the image must be put 
aside while we choose books to satisfy the factual appetites of our 
own children, the power of it need not be forgotten. The responsi- 
bility lies no less weightily upon today’s providers, with their abun- 
dance of ingenious and colourful resources, than it did upon the old 
steel-engravers. The two flat and easily enjoyed books on geography 
and climate in the Adprint (Rathbone) World in Pictures series stand 
up to most of the tests. In particular they offer new ways of bridging 
the gap between reality and the map or diagram, which seems of some 
importance in the world we have made today. The colour book 
on the early forms of life, also by Marie Neurath, would effectively 
satisfy the brontosaurus-enthralment in its early stages. Clear and 
attractive as it is, it might have been better for a demonstration of 
The ancestors appear again in a book about vertebrates for 
slightly older children—written, in fact, by Professor and Mrs. 
Bullough for their own of seven and ten. Except that it studiously 
avoids the romantic approach and the moral conclusion, this book is 
conventional in its style and planning, and none the worse for that. 
A bolder attempt is made in Eat, Drink and Grow Clever—nothing 
less than a rationalistic attack on the mealtime problem. Whether 
it succeeds or not with the more intractable cases, it contains not a 
few useful ideas for the strategy of parents. 


8s. 6d.) 
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THE LOST VILLAGES 
OF ENGLAND 


Maurice Beresford 


A learned account of the reasons and persons behind 
the destruction of many English villages between 
1150 and 1750. This book is an important contribu- 
tion to economic history and geography. Mr. 
Beresford has produced a pioneer study of such grasp 
and quality that it will, beyond question, take a 
deserved place among the historical classics of our 
countryside—New Statesman and Nation. 


2nd Impression. Illustrated. 45s. net 


SAHARA CHALLENGE 
Richard St. Barbe Baker 


An inspiring, yet frightening, survey of how the 
deserts are encroaching on fertile land. Mr. Baker 
lays bare the urgent facts and indicates a remedy. 

Tilustrated. 15s. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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Just Re-issued 


ANNE FRANK 


The Diary of a Noung Girl 


“It is unlikely that among the literary wreckage of the 
war years any document will be discovered more touching 
or less sombre in its pathos.”—The Times. ‘*You must be 
icy of heart and brutalised of mind if you can read this 
diary without being profoundly moved.”—Evening News. 


Illustrated 10/6 
VALLENTINE, MITCHELL & CO. 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 


THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 








Now Complete 


THE 


REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND 


Philip Hughes 


‘A work of real value to all who wish to study the English 
Reformation at an advanced level ENGLISH HISTORICAI 
REVIEW, 
‘The student of Enghsh Church history will be grateful 
both for the quality and quantity of the fare pros ded.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
‘English Churchmen may learn much, both tor profit and 
pleasure from the reading of this book CHURCH TIMES 
‘It is not too much to say that among studies of the 
Reformation in England it will stand im a class by itself.’ 


rHE TABLET 


ee a 
3 volumes, lavishly illustrated, each 42s. 


A 
PRISONER’S PROGRESS 


David James 
author of The Life of Lord Roberts 

With an Introduction by ERIC WILLIAMS, author of The 
Wooden Horse, who considers it to be ‘in the direct tradition 

of the great naval escapes of the Napoleonic Wars.’ 
‘One of the best escape stories to come out of the war.’ 
YORKSHIRE EVENING POST 
Sketch plans Ys. 6d. 

Sha 


Nov. 26th 


ELECTED SILENCE 


Thomas Merton 


The first cheap edition of a world-famous autobiography. 


10s. 6d. 
WALRUS TALK 
Another ‘Random’ Book § 35K 
Douglas Woodruff 


A further selection from this master paragraphist’s 
Talking at Random columns in The Tablet. Ss. 6d. 


THE WHITE FOXES 
OF GORFENLETCH 


Henry Tegner 


A first-class book on sport and country life in a border 
county, by a well-known contributor to The Field 
and Country Life, with illustrations by D. J. WATKINS- 
PITCHFORD. lds. 


EARTHY MANGOLD 
AND WORZEL GUMMIDGE 


Barbara Euphan Todd 
A new and delightful addition to the famous seri 
a scarecrow family, so dear to Children’s Hour listeners 
Illustrated by J. J. CROCKFORD. 7s. 6d. 
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HOLLIS & CARTER 
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By the time the young reach the True Books published by Muller 
they are firmly choosing for themselves. One judicious selection 
to keep them at it might well be Patrick Moore’s extremely well 
presented trip around the cosmos, which not only offers gentle 
correction to the wilder fantasies of space-fiction and the comic 
strips but provides something just as exciting in their place,—flying 
saucers not excluded. Father will probably read this one as well, 
if only to keep up. The series at present is not so rich in ‘the chil- 
dren’s heroes’ (as they were called forty years ago) as it might be. 
Louis Pasteur is in the right vein for the eleven-to-twelves (unless 
they are all now sorted out by IQ class-consciousness). Scott, Cook 
and Lawrence of Arabia are available, Leonardo and Joan of Arc 
are promised. Though missionaries and soldiers may not be so 
pushing as they used to be, the lists are still fairly orthodox. The 
BBC Schools Broadcasts have shown how to get out of the rut, and 
publishers might well study their outstanding success. 
PAUL QUIBERON 


Provincia Britannica 


The Eagle of the Ninth. By Rosemary Sutcliff. (Oxford. 10s. 6d.) 
The Eagies Have Flown. By Henry Treece. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
Queen's Treason. By Philip Rush. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Three Pebbles. By Richard Parker. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The King’s Beard. By Leonard Wibberley. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

Polly and Oliver. By David Scott Daniell. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Voyage to Bengal. By Captain Frank Knight. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Gypsy in Scarlet. By John Niven. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

HistoricaAL novels for children need no defence. Even if not 
very good they help children to become imaginatively aware of the 
past and to remember the history they learn later. In fact, however, 
contemporary standards for such books are high. The best of the 
writers, Miss Sutcliff and Mr. Rush among them, combine accurate 
and imaginative reconstruction of the past with first-class narrative. 
The remainder divide into those who paint the scene well, but who 
need to cultivate the art of story-telling and those who concentrate 
on the plot with only a superficial attempt to re-create the feel of a 
period, but both classes are good enough, even on their weaker point, 
to pass muster creditably. One wishes only that all the writers would 
devote a few lines in the text (few children read introductions) to 
the date and major public events of their story. This is especially 
important now when children are not made to learn many dates at 
school. However interestingly presented, social history will not 
stick in the child’s mind unless there is a solid framework for it to 
cohere round. With this proviso, one can recommend all the present 
batch of books as enjoyable and profitable reading for almost any 
child between the ages of about eleven and fifteen. None are likely 
to become classics, but they are all exciting, credible, well enough 
written and sufficiently accurate historically. Which you prefer 
depends largely on your taste in periods and in this there are fashions 
as in anything else. Cavaliers and Jacobites are out and, though the 
Elizabethans continue in favour, the coming romantics seem to be 
the Romans in Britain and their half-Romanised successors. One 
may suspect that this period appeals to the adult authors because it 
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seems to have an affinity with their own, but at any rate it Provides 
relatively unfamiliar material and Miss Sutcliff and Mr. Treece both 
make good use of it. ; 

The Eagle of the Ninth describes the quest of a young Roma 
for the lost standard of his father’s Legion. This Legion had 
disappeared into barbarian Scotland thirty years before the sto 
begins, leaving no trace of itself except rumours of desertion - 
cowardice. The hero eventually establishes the fact of his father’s 
honourable death and recovers the Eagle from a remote Highland 
settlement. The characters are somewhat sentimentalised, but they 
and the incidental scene are vividly described and, above all. Miss 
Sutcliff really can tell a story. Mr. Treece cannot yet. His Subject 
in The Eagles Have Flown is King Arthur's attempt to assume the 
Roman power and unite the country against invaders. Mr. Treecg 
has made a real imaginative attempt to re-create his period but, 
though the resulting impression of muddle may be good history, it 
is not good narrative. And his picture of ‘Artos, the Bear,’ the 
more than half barbarian Celt, though good in itself, is too icono 
clastic for any except fairly sophisticated children. 

The hero of Queen’s Treason is a London boy who becomes assistant 
to the famous surgeon John Arderne, but nearly throws away his 
career by helping Queen Isabella in her revolt against Edward If, 
It is an excellent story, simply written and’ accurate and lively 
in detail. The Three Pebbles describes the adventures of three 
French boys who sail in 1564 with a group of exiled Calvinists tg 
found a colony in Florida. Mr. Parker has fresh and interesting 
material, as well as the more usual excitements of Indians and 
mutineers, but he is almost too conscientious with it, so that the 
story drags a little. It could do with more plot. The King’s Beard 
does not suffer from this defect. In 179 pages the hero discovers hig 
true parentage, makes friends with Raleigh, outwits various villains, 
rescues his father from the dungeons of Cadiz, finds the lost map of 
Eldorado and plays a prominent part in the destruction of the first 
Armada: all this in spite of space wasted on pointless description, 
It is not a very good book, but worth including for the always irresist- 
ible story of Drake’s raid on Cadiz. Polly and Oliver is about a 
drummer-boy and his girl cousin who, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Italy, outwit the Napoleonic Army, capture an important spy and 
save their regiment from ambush. It is really a fairy story, anda 
very good and enjoyable one with the right mixture of impossibility 
and factual detail. The characters, down to the least important, are 
beautifully done and there are excellent illustrations by William 
Dobbs. Voyage to Bengal is a thoroughly well-constructed and 
satisfactory story about a young fisherman who sails by accident on 
one of the great ships of the East India Company and who, as the 
result of an adventurous voyage, discovers his gentle parentage, 
makes a fortune and marries the charming heroine. It is exciting, 
and the nautical detail is fascinating and extremely well presented. 
The hero of Gypsy in Scarlet grows up timber rolling, poaching and 
whisky smuggling in the Highlands. Later he joins the Scots Greys 
and fights in the Crimea. The story does not hang together very well 
and is rather overwritten, but both sets of scene are well described. 

CAROL STEWART 


Familiar Strange 


The World Upside Down. By William Mayne. (Oxford. 9s. 6d.) 
April Fools. By Judith Masefield. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Tim of Tamberly Forest. By Irene Byers. (Parrish. 8s. 6d.) 
Half Magic. By Edward Eager. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Paris Adventure. By Viola Bayley. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
Orla of Burren. By Patricia Lynch. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
Waiters for children are inclined to forget the most important 
thing. They contrive good plots, they create suspense, they match 
their dialogue to that of contemporary children, they demonstrate 
all the proper enthusiasms of today. But they tell stories of the 
world that they themselves see, through their own unfresh eyes; not 
of the world in which children live. There are only some who 
betray that they too were once children by remembering the ingredient 
of wonder. They recall that place where the simplest events (like 
summer or the growth of grass), come shocking and new; where 
every ambition is still sharp with its first bright point. In their 
books the characters are not stiffened and small with age but still 
supple and receptive enough to absorb a whole in which fact and 
fantasy exist together, both seeming at the same time familiar and 
strange. Oh, what expanses of adventure exist where everything !s 
possible! Oh, what deeds to be endeavoured before heroes grow 
cautious through rebuff! 

William Mayne in The World Upside Down, carefully, word by 
chosen word creates with complete success a not yet dusty world 
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THE QUEEN’S BEASTS 


THEIR HISTORY 


AND HERALDIC SIGNIFICANCE . 


By H Stanford London, Norfolk Herald Extraordinary 
With a foreword by the Hon Sir George Bellew, 


Garter King of Arms 


Eleven specially commissioned full colour designs 
by two outstanding British book illustrators, 


‘Most engaging interpretations in colour 
‘Remarkable at the price’ 
‘Likely to give delight to all ages’ 


Edward Bawden and Cecil Keeling 


Sunday Times 
Times Literary Supplement 
The Financial Times 


‘This delectable book’ Apollo 


Paper covered boards with full colour jacket 8s 6d 


Cloth bound with full colour jacket 12s 6d 
A few copies of the limited edition 


are still available at 2 gns 


NEWMAN NEAME LIMITED 


50 Fitzroy Street London WI 
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.NANGA PARBAT 


KARL HERRLIGKOFFER 


Buhl’s feat in climbing about four thousand feet in a day 

without oxygen and almost without food, and in descending 

alone after a night in the open, seems superhuman. 
Manchester Guardian. 


lilus. 21s. 
MISTINGUETT 
(Queen of the Paris Night) 
. the richest treasure-box of theatrical reminiscence of 


the lighter kind. . . . Dip where you may, you instantly 
find a nugget.—N. Stat. & Nat. Illus. 2I\s. 


TRAMP ROYAL 
SIR MICHAEL BRUCE, Bt. 


There is a robustly old-fashioned flavour to this enjoyable 
account of a frenziedly adventurous life. .—Punch. 
2nd Imp. Illus. 16s. 


DANGER MY ALLY 
F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES 


The personal and intimate memoirs of the famous explorer, 
deep-sea-fisherman, and archaeologist who claims to have 
discovered Atlantis. 2nd Imp. Illus. 18s. 


SOME RECENT SUCCESSES: EARTH by Emile Zola. 2d Imp. 
15s. IN A JUNK ACROSS THE PACIFIC, E. Allen 
Petersen. 15s. BOLDNESS BE MY FRIEND, Richard 
Pape, M.M 16s. (Now over 400,000 copies in British 
Editions.) JIVARO, among the head shrinkers of the 
Amazon, by Bertrand Flornoy. 2d Imp. 15s. 
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= THE TAXATION OF GIFTS 
AND- SETTLEMENTS 


INCLUDING PENSION PROVISIONS 
BY STAMP DUTY, ESTATE DUTY, INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 


By G. S. A. Wueatcaorr, M.A. (Oxon.). This widely-acclaimed book 
has met a very real need on the part of many practising lawyers and 
ver professionai men by providing a sufficient understanding of 
taxation law to avoid the pitfalls, to deal with casy problems, and to 
know when to consult the expert. The Second Edition has been brought 
date to incorporate the numerous alterations made by the 

Fin Act, 1954, in the law of estate duty, as well as the numerous 
fecided up to July, 1954. 42s. net 
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CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, 
sick and elderly ladies, who are suffering great hard- 


ships, will know little of Christmas—unless you help! 


Please send money for extra comforts, 
making cheques payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster House, MALVERN. 
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From the Government Bookshops 





The Second 
Christmas Picture Book 


Dlustrating twenty-eight works in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 2s. (by post 2s. 14d.) 


History of the B.A.F. 
1939-1915 


In three volumes. Each 13s. 6d. (by post 14s. Id.) 
Complete set in Air Force Blue presentation box. 
40s. 6d. (by post 42s. 4d.) 


Complete Plain Words 
by SIR ERNEST GOWERS 
A practical guide to the correct use of English. 
“*  .. we can all profit from Sir Ernest Gowers’ 
book, one of the most sensible and lively ever 


written on the subject." Manchester Guardian. 
5s. (by post 5s. 4d.) 


Castles 


by B. H. ST. J. O'NEIL, M.A., 


The development of castles in England and Wales 
from the eleventh to the late fifteenth century. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 8d.) 


F.S. A. 


Baroque Sculpture 
by H, D. MOLESWORTH 


A series of plates illustrating the best examples of 
Baroque, Rococo and Neo-classical sculpture in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

7s. 6d. (by post 7s. 9d.) 


Wild Birds 
and the Land 


by F. HOWARD LANCUM, M.B.E., F.L.S. 


A complete guide to the identification of common 
British birds. 


Fully illustrated. 3s. (by post 3s. 3d.) 


Wild Mammals 
and the Land 


by F. HOWARD LANCUM, M.B.E., F.L.S. 


Full descriptions of British wild animals with 
many excellent photographs. 
2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.) 
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where every experience (making early morning tea; going to ch 
on a wet Sunday; sitting in the shade on the edge of a hota 
running for the school train; picking wild raspberries by the 5; a; 
talking to a poacher) glows on an edge of poetry. Here is ee 
in Yorkshire as it might be for any two country children ‘ 
Mayne’s pair are delightful. Jack who has ideas, who ‘didn’t Mt, 
if an idea was no good; you have to think of it before seeing whan 
like, however it turns out in the end,’ and wren-bright Lucy who cv 
things first but waits for her brother to lead the way. The - 
summery time is here; a book full of nostalgia for the parent reader 
but a tremendously good one for all save the toughest, most elderly 
child. 

Judith Masefield is another writer aware of the complete 
humdrumness of day-to-day life for the young. In April Fool, 
her third book, she records the inconsequent Marx Bros. madness of 
an Easter holidays. John and Judy are more energetic than Most 
other fictitious children; indeed they are almost as bouncy as childreg 
really are. The holiday chaos centres round their organising ofa 
circus in which the billy goat escapes, the cats get treed by the dogs, 
and a rich chorus of local characters grow excited all around. Amo 
these there are good sketches of many of the forms of mild madnesg 
found in every country village. There are moments when the fup 
is so fast that the author, a bit too clever for her readers, walks g 
hair-line between sincerity and derision. Children may shy from this 
extremely funny book by sensing that John and Judy are drawn with 
too keen perception. To be laughed with is so different to being 
laughed at. 

Absolutely safe is Tim of Tamberly Forest, the story of a boy 
who runs away from being sent to sea. Trees are his passion, and 
he eventually achieves his ambition to work in a forest. We follow 
him learning his job from the monotonous hoeing of Seedlings 
to the sudden excitement of a forest fire. A rather trite story. 
teller’s tone of voice and some ordinary characters (a gang of toughs 
a poor lonely rich girl, an artist living in a caravan) do not take all 
the shine from a book that is full of the fascination of growing 
things, and of a particular vocation minutely, enthusiastically, 
explored. ' 

Half Magic is a more or less successful imitation of E. Nesbit, 
Jane, Mark, Katharine and Martha, live with their widowed mother 
in a small American town. They are poor and their mother goes out 
to work. When their friends go off for summer holidays, they are 
left behind. ‘Why doesn’t anything ever happen around here? 
It is an infallible formula. In a page or two Jane has picked up 
a half-magic nickel and a series of hectic adventures, concerned 
with strange people and places, begins. A good book for families 
who have worn through their Nesbits. Only the adults will notice 
how far less endearing these young Americans are than the ever 
golden Bastables. 

Paris Adventure is for the more sophisticated. I begin to rely 
upon Viola Bayley to tell a closely-knit, exciting story whether it 
concerns Cornish smugglers or a winter on the marshes or these 
latest high-jinks among the children of a Foreign Office man in 
Paris. Tense, and for some, even terrifying, the story is well filled 
out with interesting details of how an English family transplanted 
itself and settled to a new routine, learned French, met Parisians, 
and found their way about in that city of familiar names. The 
three children mainly involved are unusually attractive characters; 
interested in all that comes their way. There is no boring moment 
for their quick minds and eyes. 

The publishers mention that Orla of Burren is the twenty-first 
book for children by Patricia Lynch. With Miss Lynch quantity 
does not mean a watering-down of quality. She is a story-teller who 
could go on telling stories that would be worth listening to till every 
glow in every fire had died. Her formula is always more or less 
the same: the background of Ireland; the children leaping and 
laughing and listening to all that they are told. Always there 8 
space and wind and the west’s small rain and a warm cabin to retum 
to when the adventure is done. If you like these books (and these 
are books to make children like by reading them out loud; stories 
to be heard told), there can never be too many. In this twenty-first, 
Orla and Standish Burke, through the working of a magic stone, 
find themselves back in the Ireland of Grace O'Malley, beloved 
woman chieftain of the west coast at the time when Elizabeth | 
reigned over here. Much befalls these Lynch children, including 
the high adventures that are reserved only for the simple. The 
world they roam in is indeed the real children’s world. “They saw 


forts and could not tell if they were inhabited. Once they saw 4 
castle frowning on the edge of a cliff. A flag drooped from the 
tower and they gazed in wondet Miss Lynch is not a writer 
who would forget the most important thing about that time wheal 


everything strikes new and seems worthy of wonder. 
PAMELA WHITLOCK 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Oxford Junior Companion to Music. 


4 Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University 
Press. 35s.) 


Tus massive volume in double columns, 
weighing nearly twice as many pounds as it 
costs, is claimed to be the first Dictionary of 
Music specifically designed for the young 
musician (aged eight to fifteen or sixteen). 
It is copiously illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, substantial musical excerpts, 
twenty-two tables of notation, a pronouncing 
glossary and cross-references to the senior 
Oxford Companion. The Scholes method is 
by now familiar; it is modified only by an 
avuncular tone and a number of specially 
directed articles, some ot them (Choirboys, 
Memory in Music, Prodigies, Sight-Singing) 
several pages long. No one would expect to 
find much space devoted to aesthetic and 
critical questions, and Dr. Scholes mikes 
the most of the many colourful anecdotes 
associated with the great Composers, unim- 
portant and sometimes fanciful as they are, 
which are likely to appeal to the young. 

Dr. Scholes is at his best in the admirably 
clear exposition, with well chosen examples, 
of technical matters such as counterpoint, 
fugue, harmony, modes, sonata form, etc. 
He has reduced the simplification of com- 
plexities to a fine art, without falsifying their 
complex nature. The articles on pianoforte 
and violin are embellished with useful 
explanatory drawings, and the young reader 
will find a little elementary science and 
natural history, some good advice on how to 
listen (especially to the radio), and flashes of 
humour that extend to the photographs: 
a double-bass player and a bass drummer 
are shown running at full tilt across a held, 
each carrying instrument. 

The most questionable feature of the book 
is the very strong slant towards the organ 


his 


loft. Not all its readers, we may hope, will 
be cathedral choirboys, and if they are that 
is all the re reason for directing their 
attention outwards. Anglican Chant receives 


an Opera and Oratorio to- 
Hymns and Hymn Tunes 
smuch,. Innumerable obscure 
ists and glee-composers are 
separately listed, and a good many minor 
Americans; but Cimarosa, Duperg, Tippett 
and Warlock (to take examples at random) 
do not appear at all. Prout has more space 
than Puccini, Sterndale Bennett more than 
Berlioz, and Coleridge-Taylor fully twice as 
much. The Latin races, with the exception of 
Debussy and Verdi, come off very badly 
indeed, Bellini and Donizetti being dismissed 
with a sentence apiece while Henry Russell 


more space 
gether, and 
several time 


English orgat 


has three p.ragraphs. The more contro- 
versial composers of today are handled very 
gingerly, though Dr. Scholes cannot resist 


the temptation to tweak Stravinsky's tail. 
The young reader who absorbs all the in- 
formation in this book will be a sound and 
well-informed musician, but he will need to 
broaden his taste if he is not to run the risk 
Of appearing provincial. 


There are one or two mistakes: Verdi's 
first wile and children did not all die within 
two months. We are informed, under 


Prodigies, that ‘in 1944 the celebrated Yale 
University in the United States had a 
twelve-year-old student, Merrill Kennett 
Wolf.’ We are in no position to deny this: 
but what did he do to deserve mention here? 

W. D. 


The Desert Rats. By Maj.-Gen. G. L. Verney. 

(Hutchinson. 21s.) 

AT the victory parade in Berlin in July, 1945, 
Mr. Churchill addressed the 7th Armoured 
Division. ‘From Mersa Matruh to the Baltic,” 
he said, ‘was a march unsurpassed in 
the story of war. May the fathers long tell 
the children about this tale! May your 
glory ever shine! May your laurels never 
fade! May the memory of this pilgrimage 
never die!’ 

Desert Rats, pist and present, will welcome 
this book. It was easy for those who joined 
the division late in the war to hear too much, 
as they fought their way across Europe, 
of the * good old duys in the Desert.” But by 
the time of El Alemein three-quarters of the 
original Old Rats were fighting in other 
formations, some of them in other theatres; 
these found it fur.less easy, with meagre 
releases of news, to follow the fortunes of 
their successors through Europe. 

This is a diary of events rather than a 
critical study of war. Little space is given 
to strategy or the mental processes of those 
who directed bettles. The author p'sses 
quickly over the early days of skirmishing 
on.the frontier, a period, of shortages and 
improvisation in which the spirit of the 
division was born. He concentrates on its 
greater experiences in the Desert, with 
proper emphasis on its private and some- 
times overlooked victory at Beda Fomm, and 
in Italy; on the periods of tierce fighting in 
Normandy and Germany and the two long 
and rapid advances, the first through France 
and the enthusiastic villages of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, the second through the 
sullen plains of Germany. The division's 
final act was receiving the surrender of 
Hamburg. 

The maps are :dequate and the photo- 
graphs are good. The supporting troops are 
mentioned by name and number, the admin- 


istrative troops cre given the praise they 
richly deserve and the charming, shy little 
Jerboa, or Desert Rat, has an appendix 
all to himself. G. M. O. D. 
Kathleen Ferrier: A Memoir. Edited by 


Neville Cardus. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
THAT a woman who in her teens had shown 
sufficient promise as a pianist to broadcast, 
should have arisen as a singer in the short 
span of a decade from traditionally oratorio- 
loving Lancashire to be accliimed by Dr. 
Bruno Walter and Vienna is the perfect 
interpreter of Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde is a ‘fantastic’ achievement and the 
pride of every Briton with an ounce of music 
in him. Her teacher, Roy Henderson, 
modestly writes: ‘It was Kathleen herself, 
her great gift of voice, her hard work, 
artistry, sincerity, personality and above all 
her character that made her great.’ 

It is difficult to enshrine in print the 
spirit of this great artist who was snatched 
from our midst at the early age of forty- 
one, and, as Sir John Barbirolli says, ‘There 
is the grave danger of setting down a string 
of superlatives which would tend to become 
meaningless.’ Yet this 
memories from six of her distinguished 
professional colleagues is singularly free 
from sentimentality and will provide a basis 
for the complete biography which many 
hope will eventually be written. There are 
occasional misprints and errors of fact and 
it is a pity that Mrs. Tillett, for example, her 


collection of 


agent and friend, does not appear as a 
contributor to give a more detailed and 
sustained account of the last wonderful 
years. 

The thanks of all who believe with Neville 
Cardus that ‘not since Ellen Terry has any 
artist been so universally loved’ are due to 
Hamish Hamilton for enabling the K: thleen 
Ferrier Memorial Scholarship Fund to 
benefit from the proceeds of this volume. 

1. G. 


Stories on Stone. By Charles L. Wallis. 

(Oxford University Press, New York. 30s.) 
AMERICAN schol. rship is often notoriously 
recondite and more often (and more laud- 
ably) thorough. This fit book, a collection 
of American epit: p's, is one of the strangest 
products of thet schol. rship which one could 
come icross, for though it seldom L cks the 
sort of obvious ghoulish humour which one 
would expect in such a necrophilous field, 
it takes itself, as a study, renurkably 
seriously. Professor Wi llis’s foreword gives 
one high hopes, for as a branch of fulk-lore 
(or even Aitsch crt) one is prepared to adnitt 
that “epitaphs suggest a social pattern of a 
locelity and of a generation’: but the book 
itself is littke more than an anthology of 
inscriptions, each with its three or four lines 
of data, giving the proven:nce and some- 
thing of the circumstances of the person 
commemorated. As a piece of research, 
therefore, Professor Wallis, despite his 
exhaustive transcriptions, has given us a 
book which is of litthke more use to a social 
historian than a coin-dealer’s catalogue is to 
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This new Dornford Yates novel 
features an old favourite—Inspector 
Falcon (now Superintendent) of the 
C.1.D. The tale is told in an 
unusual way; each evening, for 
just ten days before he makes his 
arrest, Superintendent Falcon re- 
lates the developments of the case, 
the impressions he has formed and 
the action he has taken, to Richard 
Chandos, who is the narrator of the 
story. 
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a scholarly numismatist. Every bit of trivia 
except the price is given one, but no percep- 
tive comment, no thesis. One could forgive 
the seriousness if it were not for this basic 
failure. 

Yet as an anthology Stories on Stone 
should find an audience somewhere. We can 
always laugh at the trappings of death (at 
The Loved One and After Many a Summer) 
if not at the fact itself. Among the memor- 
able epitaphs are the Atlanta journalist’s 
‘Copy All In’ and the illiterate inscription 
from Tennessee: ‘Gone to be an angle.’ And 
I like the laconic words from Tombstone, 
Arizona, in a cemetery renowned for violent 


ends: ‘M. E. Kellogg—1882. Died Natural 
Death. A.8.T. 
The English Windmill. By Rex Wailes. 


(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 35s.) 


WINDMILLS have a long history. 1191 is 
the date of the first reference that can be 
accepted and the earliest illustration is that 
of.a post mill in the Windmill Psalter of 1270. 
Tower mills were known in the fifteenth 
century in France, but just how soon they 
travelled to England is not certain. Smock 
mills, thought to resemble a_ labourer’s 
smock frock, came in, the author thinks, 
with Cornelius Vermuyden, early in the 
seventeenth century, and were used for 
draining the fens. For windmills provide 
power that can be used for other jobs than 
grinding and can grind other things than 
grain. Flint for china, logwood for dye, 
linseed for oil have all been grist for wind- 
mills, and one man who made a fortune 
from snuff ground in one proudly pro- 
claimed the fact on the doors of his carriage 
in the lines: 
Who'd a thought it? 
Noses bought it. 

Mr. Wailes concentrates on craftsmanship 
and there are sections on all the parts of the 
machinery of a mill, on the manner of work- 
ing them and the kind of knowledge required 
to keep the mill running, to‘ dress’ the stones, 
to prevent friction and fire and to make and 
manage the sails. Besides many drawings of 
parts of machinery there are thirty-two 
plates of mills in different parts of the 
country and there are letters and documents 
to illustrate the life and point of view of the 
miller. H. F. 


Lewis. 


The Horse and His Boy. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir would be a mistake to talk of Hans Ander- 
sen or Lewis Carroll, but Mr. C. S. Lewis's 
book for children certainly has sufficient 
fantasy and lightness of touch to deserve 
very high praise indeed. The adventures of 
the boy Shasta and the talking horse, Bree, 
escaping from the despotic and miserable 
country of the south, Calormen, to the free 
and friendly Narnia in the north, past lions, 
through a desert, among centaurs, bears, 
talking dogs, giants, dwarfs, all this’ is 
handled with admirable skill and sensibility. 
What is particularly telling is that the tone 
of the book is always so exactly right. Mr. 
Lewis never talks down and when he com- 
ments the comment is never overdone:*, .. in 
Calormen story-telling . . . is a thing you're 
taught, just as English boys and girls are 
taught essay-writing. The difference is that 
people want to hear stories, whereas | never 
heard of anyone who wanted to read essays.’ 
That would surely register with any child. 


Cc. T. 


By C. S. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


Upwards Turn in Trading 





A GENERAL upwards turn in trading in recent 
months was reported by Sir Ivan Stedeford, 
K.B.E., Chairman of Tube Investments Ltd., 
in his annual statement circulated with the 
accounts to stockholders on November IS. 

Sir Ivan said that hard buyers’ market 
conditions continued through most of the 
financial year, so profits were much the same. 
These, after depreciation, were £6,002,231, 
compared with £6,199,131. Some £34 millions 
had been spent since the war in modernisation 
and the acquisition of companies complemen- 
tary to TI's manufacturing pattern, and 
stockholders’ invested capital of £74 millions 
was now flanked by reserves nearly five times 
larger. There were solid grounds for looking 
to the current year with cheerful confidence, 
and, with this outlook, the directors had 
recommended a final divjdend of 10 per cent., 
making a total of 174 per cent. 

The new aluminium rolling mills in South 
Wales were nearing full operational efficiency, 
and demand for extruded products and tubes 
called for additional capacity at the Redditch 
works. There had been a marked improve- 
ment in aluminium trading recently, but it 
came too late to have impact on the results. 
Bicycle and cycle component sales had 
increased, exports claiming 75 per cent. of the 
higher output. Sales of Simplex-Creda 
electric cookers and water heaters had more 
than doubled, and, although competition in 
the industrial equipment market had increased, 
the volume of sales had been maintained. 
Plastic covered electric cable demand had 
justified plans for increased capacity. 

The Tube Division had a satisfactory year, 
with prospects much brighter at the end than 
the beginning. The £4 million hot mills 
installed at Wednesfield and Desford for 
producing bearing and other high duty tubes 
were now in operation, and TI's range of 
tubular products was expanding. 

Supplies of tube steel did not limit output, 
but this might occur in the near future. Round 
Oak Steel Works had already supplied sample 
batches of tube steel, but quantity supplies 
depended on a £14 million scheme in hand. 

Engineering and General Divisions’ results 
were encouraging and the outlook promising. 
New capacity was planned to mect demand for 
I'l’s mechanical handling plant, and W. H. A. 
Robertson & Company had set up a depart- 
ment for tube-making plant. A new company, 
Il Plastics Ltd., had been formed to manufac- 
ture plastic tubes, significant progress already 
having been made in fibre-resin tubes of 
outstanding strength. 

Direct exports showed a slight increase, 
closely approaching in volume those of two 
years ago, when a record of £20 millions was 
achieved. Despatches to the U.S. and Canada 
increased by 50 per cent. and 30 per cent. 
respectively The results of Standard Tube 
and TI Ltd., of Canada, and TI Cycles of 
India Ltd.. were eminently satisfactory, as 
also were those of TI's interests in Australia 
and Argentina, and all of the South African 
undertakings had reached a_ profit-earning 
Plans were advanced for an electric 
welded tube mill in India The march of 
science had called for additional research 
facilities, and a new centre was being 
established at Hinxton Hall, near Cambridge, 
with Dr. f P. Bowden, of Cambridge 
University, as consultant in pure science. 

Discussing the great resources of technical 
skill required tomorrow, and the need to mark 
the difference in qualifications and skills with 
a greater differentiation in pay rates, Sir Ivan 
“Ours may be known as the age of 


stage 


said: 


the “common man,’ but in our urge to do him 
well, are we not in danger of 
‘uncommon man’ a raw deal 


giving the 
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FISONS LIMITED 





Notable Increase in Group Profit 


Mr. F. G. C. Fison’s Review 


Tue sixty-first Annual General \ 

Fisons Limited will be held on Decent’, ri 

1954, at Harvest House, Felixstowe Suffolk’ 
he following is an extract from the review 

of the Chairman, Mr. F. G. C. Fison which 

has been circulated with the Report and 

Accounts for the year to June 30, 1954: 

THE ACCOUNTS.—The — consolidated 
profit of the Group was £2,955,576 compared 
with £2,295,249. There was a_ notable 
increase in the contribution of the Chemical 
Division to this profit. Out of the Group 
profit we have had to provide £2,000,987 for 
taxation, of which £290,062 has been pro- 
vided for the Excess Profits Levy for the Six 
months up to December 31, 1953, when that 
tax was repealed. The balance of profit 
amounts to £993,208, of which rather more 
than half has been allocated to reserve and 
will be available for the development of our 
business, and rather less than half to the 
Preference and Ordinary Stockholders. 

FERTILIZERS.—Although the tonnage of 
fertilizers sold in the United Kingdom in 
1953/54 was slightly lower than the tonnage 
sold in 1952/53, in terms of plant nutrient 
there was an increase, due to the tendency 
to manufacture and sell more concentrated 
fertilizers. We have well maintained our 
share of the market, due largely to the 
increased popularity of our high grade com- 
pound fertilizers. 

We believe that a substantial increase in 
the usage of fertilizers is one of the most 
readily available means which many farmers 
now have to reduce their costs, and conse- 
quently increase their own __ profitability, 
Fertilizer usage in the country as a whole is 
still very far below the optimum suggested 
by the most eminent independent agricultural 
experts. 

It is our intention to employ all the avail- 
able means of sales promotion in order to 
convince the farming community of the value 
to it of a higher level of fertilizer consump- 
tion. 


PEST CONTROL 4IMITED.—We were 
very glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
that arose to acquire the ordinary capital of 
Pest Control Limited. It has a large modern 
chemical factory, an _ extensive spraying 
service for farmers, and successful trading 
companies operating in Africa. What was of 
particulér interest to us, in addition to the 
goodwill of the Company, which ts very con- 
siderable, was the large and efficient technical 
staff, many members of which are recognised 
as authorities in their own fields 


FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED.—In my 
report last year I ventured to forecast, while 
recording the decline in profits due to the diffi- 
cult conditions obtaining, that with the many 
improvements in organisation and efficiency 
which we have made in the last few years, 
we would fare better than many of our 
competitors It is true that the past year, 
and indeed the present one, have been a time 
of near boom for the chemical industry in 
general and that there has been a remarkable 
recovery from the somewhat depressed con- 
ditions which I reported last year 

We have important interests in milk pro- 
cessing, in the ethical pharmaceutical field, 
and in pharmaceutical chemicals, in all of 
which there are causes for anxiety. I 
referred last year to the Government's 
attempts to reduce the prices of products to 
the National Health Service, and to the 
unfortunate effects which were likely to 
follow the Government policy as then known 
to us. I believe that the Government has 


[Continued at foot of pax 659.) 
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THE 


aprer rising steeply by nearly 40 per cent. 
this year, the Financial Times index of 
jeading industrial ordinary shares fell from 
182.3 to 174.6 between November 4 and 15. 
This modest reaction of 4} per cent. is 
pothing for a financial writer to get excited 
about, but the average investor is now so 
gcustomed to a ‘perpetual’ rise that he is 
inclined to regard the least set-back as a 
threat to the ‘bull’ market. Personally I 
think that much worse reactions than the 
present will come and go and still the long- 
tem trend of the market will be upwards. 
The recent fall was only a minor attack of 
investment indigestion. And | have no 
doubt that the cause of it was the excess of 
food (of high vitamin yield) offered to the 
market by the Iron and Steel Agency. This 
week it has offered for sale 15 million 
shares of Dorman Long at 22s. 6d. a share. 
In a little over twelve months it will have 
sold to the public over £72!) millions of 
sel shares apart from the sales it has made 
privately to the steel companies themselves. 
Only to a very small extent have these 
shares been paid for by the surrender of 
git-edged stock. The bulk has been met 
out of institutional funds earmarked for 
investment in equity shares. And although 
these funds are constantly increcsing they 
do not always increase fast enough to 
absorb the floating supply of shares. 


* 


The Life Offices are the main source of 
institutional investment money. he total 
of their life and annuity funds at the end of 
1953 was £2,204 millions. There hed been 
an increase of £39 millions in the year. The 
proportion of these funds invested in ordin- 
ary shares varies from 10 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. but taking an average of 20 per cent. 
it will be seen that about £8 millions must 
have been invested by the Life Offices in 
ordinary shares last year. Other institutions 
bring the total to much in excess of £8 
milliohs a year. The Church of England, 
for example, has recently been investing 
about £1 million a month in equities in 
order to bring their total of ordinary shares 
up to £40 millions. That will soon come to 
anend. Pension funds of business corpora- 
ions are another important source of de- 
mand. I know of one giant fund which 
buys nothing but equities and in view of the 





FISONS LTD. (Continued from previous page.) 


shown itself to some extent receptive to the 
constructive criticism of the industry, and 
there is now some hope that a scheme less 
damaging to the 4ndustry in general, but safe- 
guarding the essential interests of the Govern- 
ment may be adopted. 

RESEARCH.—We continue to make sub- 
stantial investments in research and develop- 
ment. The building of our new Research 
Station at Levington, Suffolk, has commenced 
and no effort is being spared to make this 
Research Unit one of the most up-to-date of 
its kind Incorporating an Experimental 
Farm of some 400 acres, with modern farm 
buildings, the Station will offer excellent 
facilities for the study of any aspect of 
scientific agriculture which is thought likely 
to affect the Company's business. Consider- 
able extensions have been approved to the 
Research Station at Chesterford Park, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which serves Pest Control 
Limited. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


rise in the cost of living which usually 
takes place during a man’s employment 
life more and more pension funds will 
come to hedge against inflation by holding 
ordinary shares. 


* “ ~ 


But no one should jump to the conclusion 
that all pension funds will immediately be 
switched into ordinary shares and that as 
these shares are withdrawn by the institutions 
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from the market and permanently held, 
there should be a perpetual rise in ordinary 
share values until stagnation is re-ched at 
scarcity or famine prices. British institu- 
tional investors are very conservative people. 
They will not plunge into ordinary shires 
like Gadarene swine into the sea. They will 
always turn over their investments and sell 
when the yield is negligible. And when they 
do not like the politice. or economic outlook 
they will hold off the market and reiuse to 
buy for a period. In other words, they will 
cause set-backs as well is booms. And 
they will cause worse set-backs than the 
one we have just experienced. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


Tue sharp rally which began on Tuesday 
abruptly closed the recent reaction on the 
Stock Exchange. It had been too short and 
too slight to make the ‘blue chips’ look 
cheap. A few, like rorps, fell 10 per cent. 
but the majority less than 5 per cent. I 
would counsel the small investor to make 
use of such reactions by concentrating on 
the wide range of equities below the ‘blue 
chip’ class. Take; for example, ASSOCIATED 
MOTOR CYCLES, the highly efficient manu- 
facturers of Matchless, AJS and Norton 
machines. The final dividend for the year 
to August 31 will be declared in Januery 
and I will be disappointed if it is not in- 
creased. The 5s. shares had come beck 
from a high level of 28s. 4!d. to 24s. at 
which the vield on the basis of the previous 
year’s 25 per cent. distribution is 5.15 per 
cent, Or take PyRENE 5s. shares which h:.ve 
declined from 24s. to 22s. 9d. Here the 
potential yield is 5} per cent. if the dividend 


is increased as I anticipated from 223 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. Or take NEW DAY 
FURNISHING 2s. shares which have fallen 


from 19s. to 17s. 3d. ex bonus. Allowing 
for the one-for-two share bonus declared 


last month the shares return a yield of 
74 per cent. if the dividend equivalent of 


64} per cent. is paid or 8.6 per cent. if 75 per 
cent is maintained. High yields often present 
interesting possibilities. 
« ” - 
DAILY MIRROR were not much affected by 
the reaction. But at 2Is. these 5s. shares 
are perhzps the most attractive as well as 
the most exotic of the newspaper group. 
It must be remembered that besides owning 
the Sunday Pictorial the company controls 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
(whose profit rose 50 per cent. last year) and 
also Albert E. Reed, one of the most 
flourishing of the British paper companies. 
(The Albert E. Reed shares held by the 
group have appreciated by over £3 millions 
in the past two years.) The curious popular 
newspapers, including the new Junior, 
which the group publishes seem to prosper 
as lustily as the Daily Mirror itself which 
has the largest daily net sale in the world. 
The interim dividend for the year to February 
next was raised from 7} per cent to 10 per 
cent. and if the final is also raised from 125 
per cent to 15 per cent. the potential yield 
at 21s. is nearly 6 per cent, SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
which also raised its interim dividend by 
2} per cent., may pay a total of 30 per cent. 
or 323 per cent. At 24s. 3d. the 5s. shares 
may yield as much as 6} per cent. 
> * - 


I CALLED attention to INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT last July and promised to 








review it when the accounts were presented | 
in October. The attrection of this fira>ce 

and investment company lies mainly in the 

fact, first, that it he ds the group which 

controls the prosperous Minerals Separation 

(which manufactures chemical compounds 

for foundries and hc lds large investments in 

the Rhodesian copper fields) and secondly, 

that its fermer investments in Germany 

which were written down to nil in 1940 are 

now in part being recovered. Last year 

(to June, 1954) it recovered £28,000 of 
German debts and in the previous year 
£22,550. This enabled the company to write 
up its ordinary shares from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 

This capital process should continue. Mean- 
while the protit from finance and the realisa- 
tion of investments is up by 60 per cent. 

and the chairman states that in the early 

months of the current year there has been 

a further improvement in values’ with 
incre: sed revenue from both dividends and 
financial operctions. Earnings last year 
ameunted to 26} per cent. and dividends 
have been modestly kept at 10 per cent. 

At 23s, Yd. (against 22s. in July) the yield is 
over 6) per cent. As the net asset value of 
the share is 32s. 4d. | consider that the 
market is under-valuing this shrewdly 

managed finance and investment company. 

1 would be surprised if the shares are not 

written up to 20s. before the present business 
boom is over. 


* 


FARMERS may complain of fertiliser prices 
but the fact that Fisons’ sales for the year 
to June, 1954, amounted to over £28 
millions and the untaxed profits to £2.9 
millions is proof that profit margins in the 
fertiliser business are small. Fisons did well 
in the circumstances to increase their sales 
by over 6 per cent. Farm incomes are 
likely to be lower this year but Mr. F. G. C, 
Fison rightly pointed out in his statement 
that the farm use of fertilisers in this country 
is abnormally low and that in America the 
decline in farm incomes has not prevented 
a steady expansion of fertiliser consumption. 
Of the subsidiary enterprises Fisons Chemi- 
cals exceeded the profit levels of the Korean 
boom but the newly acquired Pest Control 
made a loss for the three months to June. 
It should not be long, said the chairman, 
before that company made a proper contri- 
bution to the group profits. At 58s. FISONS 
pass my investors’ test, for, on the earnings 
(ex EPL) of 445 per cent., the earnings 
yield is 15} per cent. The dividend yield 
on dividends of 15 per cent. (against 124 
per cent. before) is the satisfactory one of 
5.15 per cent. ‘ 
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Ss 16 7 
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2 

= 4 3s 

26 
27 16 
zd 30 

ACROSS: 1 Fifty-six in a tin for reforming (6). 

antidote for that forlorn feeling (8). 9 Two short boys for sacrifice (6) 
10 ‘These are Clan Alpine's true” (Scott) (8) 


12 What a 


13 Clare and 


I as identified once in Rome (6). 15 Returned manuscript and he’s 
torn it (4). 16 It contradicts the dictum that * you can't have it both 
ways” (10). 19 A_ dabster—teaching history perhaps (4-6). 
20 Inclination of the grass (4). 23 and black, and pale, and 
hectic red* (Shelley) (6). 25 Ideals as revised (8). 27 They're so 
sketchy (8). 28 Just the writer for the lending library (6). 29 Tresses 
curled with a penny (8). 30 Not to say the port is harsh (6) 

DOWN: 1 Green-hearted lettuce (7 2 Mrs. Caudle seems to have 
been one of these (9). 3 I ascend on a sibilant (6). 5 The year’s at 
the spring, so to speak (4). 6 Location of Rodin when suitably 
divided (8). 7 One requires little science to make it (5). 8 Chapel 


result 


18 | 


on a regular 


route might be made (7). 21 Does it turn to dew? Yes (7). 22 It's 
a matter of taste (6). 24 * Pale hands, pink-tipped like — buds’ 
(Hope) (5). 26 Which way did Drake go? (4) 
The solution will be published on December 3 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 807 are as follows: First prize to Miss 
R. M. Kerrlewet St. Michael's Vicarage, Sittingbourne, Kent, and second prize 
to Mrs. L. Nicnoit, Hindley House, Stocksfield. Northumberland 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 807 

ACROSS: | Trapdoor. 5 Barset. 9% Solipeds. 10 Obclus 12 Aurcol 13 Whistle 
14 Pathological. 17 Water-colours. 22 Laridae. 23. Tanagra’ 24 Grebes. 25 Windrush 
26 Tanist. 27 Asterisk 
DOWN: 1 Tuscan 2 Allure Diploma 4 Old-fashioned 6 Ambling 7 Solstice 

Tasselly 11 Swallow-tails 15 Owl-light Io Sturgeon IS Reddens 19 Ranidae 

Agouti 21 Vathek 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.]. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 





Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 

cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ 

woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 

she, or the employment, is excepted from 

the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cles Order, 1952 

invites applications from suitably 

ied men (prefer e 25 to 30) for 

for administrat posts Educa- 





















































tion to University standard and some 
administrative or personnel management 
experience preferred but main emphasis on 
for eventual promotion t« 
I $ posts on highest grades 
Only tw or three appointments will be 
made Training salary £645 or £765 
according to qualifications on incremental 
scale with good prospects promotion 
Requests for further particulars and appli- 
ation forms ‘(enclosir addressed foolscap- 
size envelope and q ing sference 540 
Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
° days 
BBC. The British Broadcasting Corporatic 
proposes to recruit a limited number 
men ft high Univer > val 
Standard aged 21 
to appoint 
to the non-en meer ng 
the broadcasting fields 
Vision) yf Programme 
Planning, Editorial work, Ac 
tion Requests for application ft 
further particulars (enclosing an addressed 
envelope and quoting reference * 545 Spt.") 
should be addressed to Appoiniments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 
The last day for the receipt of completed 
applications will be March 31, 1955 
BRITISH PATENT AGENT FIRM 
Calcutta requires Qualifie J 
Patents Assistants and als 
3 sistant Single men prete 
rding to qualification 
Reynells 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Post f 
Special Respon ibility (readvertisement) 
Deputy Headmistress or Firs Ss t 
West Norwood School, Gipsy Road 
Applications invited for post f 
Deput Headmist: es (allowance d 
ear r Senior Acsistant (woman) i ‘ 
ance £200 a year), one of which posts 
fall vacant in January, in this experimen 
school for 1,350 boys and girls (11-18) 
sixth form, technical rercial. and pre- 
nursing course (The present deput has 
been promoted t a headshig Candidate 
should have keen interest ipies of 
omprehe \ schools who have 
applied S pre is adverti e- 
ments need n submit another application 
f their iou plications will be 
jered forms EO,/TS40 
her par (please send s a.e 
( from Officer (EO/TS2), 
County Hall, London, S.E.1, to whom they 
hould be returned by December 1 (1473.) 
PROFESSOR oF CHEMISTRY AND 
METALLURGY AT THE ROYAL NAVAI 
COLLEGE GREENWICH 8.E.10 The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tic from men for this p ionable post 
for appointment in September, 1955 Ace 
at least 31 on January 1, 1955. Candidates 
must have high academic qualifications and 
works experience in ferrou 
3 Salary £1,700-£1,950 Excep- 
ionally a starting pay above the minimum 
may be granted Accommodation may be 
pr jed for an unmarried man. Facilities 
tor research Secondment from Scientific 
Civil Service would be considered. Further 
particulars ,~ application forms from 
Se retary, Sivil Service Commis ion, 
n p.m London, W.1, quoting 
No. 43 95 54. Completed applications must 
be returned by December 14 1954 
YOUNG MAN WANTED for book, church 
furnishing business Es ential touch 
typing, flair for hard work, intelligence 
Accommodation provided Fast coast 
moving South soon Wage according t 
ability, Box 1018 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION The 
— and Private Apartments with period 





furniture 8 rooms fully furnished New 
rest orations and exhibits Daily 19-5 in- 
cludin« § ta 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
The Prank Dobson Exhibition and recent 
pictures by Anthony Gross, 10-5.30. Sats 
10-1 Until November 25 

















’ 

LONDON GROUP EXHIB 
Burlington Galleries, Old ned New 
W. Daily until December 4, 10-6 Ts i 
and Thursday 10-8 (not Sundays), ves) 





MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Ola ~ St., 





| 

French Masters—Boudir Cor Wi 

| Picasso, Renoir, etc Until y Dera 

| Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12 30 ” -& 

| PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensingt 
Gardens, W.11 Open Friday 630-8 a 
Russiar onversation r Pl ay re p.m, 

| November 19. 8 p.m Re Rodan =e 
Russian Spirituality N mber 26 me 
Mr. Isaiah ir om 





Bakunin on mae Herzen ang 











SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SoctETy 

way Hall, Red Lion s Wc i ~ 

11 a.m., Nov. 21. Archibald Robert 

M.A., ‘The Problem of Ge Robe a 

free. Free py Monthly Record on re = 

Chamber Concert 6.30 p.m Adm is. ry 

TOOTH’S: RECENT SITIONS rx; 

paintings by Gainst Bonington, 

Corot, Degas, Mat ri 

Daily 9.30-6 Sat 

Street, W.1 

YOGA Talks on it 

Tuesdays 6.30 at Cax 

November 23 Tue ¢ 

Ari by Shanti Sada 1 

Lectures on Yoga also ¢ y Wed. and P 

8, at 29 Chepstow Villa W.ll es. 
= 


ENTERTAINMENT 











AUSTRIAN * KRAMPUS 

sington Town Hall, Thu 

Viennese Cabaret 4 

Dancing il 11.30 

ti members 

Angk an | O& 

Hi ws 

- = 

PERSONAL 

BUSINESS OFFERS pleasant prospects 

when you're n home tO a meal with 

Rayner’s Indian Man Chutney 

CANCER gry (541747 Poor womap 

(76) ! d er both disabled, 

Cann aff a nourishing foods she needs. 

Please help is tk ur 

thousands of the N a 

in are rdia ¢ 

Na na Ss ety I Cance 

Dept. G.7, 47 Vict a Street 

CAREERS as 6 Hote B eeper-Recep. 

t 1ist N azement I tian-Caterers. 

Medical Se ~ fu postal 
ses Brochure jd. Secreta Souther 

Trainin College B n 

CHRISTMAS HOt = 

informal, inexpet 

aged 20-30, enquirie 





































34 Wardour St., I 
MEN OF TASTE w 
the full if you ve 
Mango Chutney 
PARENTS GODPARENTS AND FOND 
RELATIONS, tryin t hink f a really 
oe hildren’'s macazine der *‘ Young 
Elizabe th ar ts. each h, 26s. a year 
from al) wd newsa I Dept £ 
2 Breams Buildin London, E.C.4 
PARKS FOR THE — a ( 
ve 7 nat yer 
Park 
SMOKING. New Cure. Drugiess 
Unique Introdu Y Brochur 
Waines-Ridley, Taggart Avenue 
TITLED OWNER wishes to seu 
driven Rolls Royce Phar m 
aloon by Freestone & Webb a 
ate condition just resprayed, £7 
offer. Box 889C — 
TRAIN Home /C wy ef, 
stamp oy H : C. Couriers, 
p A\ Bexley Heath, Kent. 
THE P ARSON’ Ss ll The Hostel 
Luke provides Medical, Surg al and 
Home treatment This Clergy? 
g Home urgently needs help, No 
State aided F a gift to 
Fitzroy Square 1 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
i 1 gift for all asions Specialy 
ed colours or shades Direct 
m the largest n rh 
m 1 gn. to 5 ui 
nly the best ! Logue. 
Allwood Bros., Ltd 53 “Haywar is Heath, 
Sus ex ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/208 
BOOKS or Psychology Phil : pay, 
Mysticism, Occultism, Religion. 
NK B ks, 28 (SP) Dean Rd., Lond, 
ythed der 
ONT ACT LENSES. Wear these sond 
while you pay for 
own practitioner Det 
Contact Lenses Finance C 
Reece Mews, South Kensingte 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alte 
nings, ftrames, etc. Post 


estimate.—Remake Handbag 
183a Brompton Road, (corr 
Pl.) three turnings from 





Harrods 





at its offices, 99 Gower S.. 


Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23. 1896. Published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., ia 
EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Groroe Berripce & Co., Lrp.. 36-37 Steward St... London, E.1. Subscription Rate to any address 
annum (52 weeks) Postage on this issue: Inland, 2d.; overseas, 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) i4d.—Friday, November 19, 1954. 
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in war the Merchant Navy LITERARY 
Ba lel ete | my now cox RITE yey can sient 
ws wo DB for the Gervies of | money The LSJ—for 33 years under the 
gentary-old : : patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
ant when ashore. Rear | — nas helped thousands to suc 
we Sir David Lamber, KCB nae Helped ¢ ne egg end 
; SAILORS’ HOME and RED | Put it off any longer. | Free. ae roepe = 
N CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign | nent Tondon §& ¢ Journaliem, 52 
acm ote. 28 Jer » London Schoo] f Journalism, 57 
greet, Lond . ; A ae Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 
pRINTED ST ATIONE RY for private use 4574 ‘There are LSJ students all over 
Park wo sheets [ i. 50 continua ) 100 | the world.’ 
8 p.m, ys., 12s Pree samples from W | AMERIC AN MAGAZINES | 
a in all & & jaylis Road, 8.E.1. subser tior Ge 
Ziankg : SS | 49 Lif P 
p.m, = t 2s. tozraph 
mn ang CONCERTS e Pr Thomas & ( 
111 eet, Blackpool 
| FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. Nov. 21, - “ 
Cone poze Vie Octet (members of Vienna | BRIGHTON. Ar indertaken by 
" rmonic Orch.) Septet in E flat, Op freelance worker who has written for put 
Aw Beethover Octet in F, Op. 166, i various appeals and has been en- 
re my @chubert. WATerloo 3191. trusted with typing of MSS for many dis 
is. 64 4 tinguished writer Phone Hove 71991 
. . = . wri Box 1022 
EDUCATIONAL KNOW-HOW * means W Success f 
v y No Sales—No Fees uiti n Free 52 
Pi asso, pammraar’ AND —-— oo En w-H y sid to W ation Success " 
rutog r aduat es { ell- educated | from B.A. School of Su essful Writing 
— e mn . : ial Ltd 124 New Bor Street, London, W.1 
ect fet a ee a N.W.3 LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1.000. 6d. carbon 
Reality,’ ENTRANCE Small Coaching bene cs [5 Brock a = Ro e as ie. _ 
aged 10 to 14. Individual ee ee ae “ 
aetional “stsuits ‘past “ten | STORIES WANTED by the British Inst! 
nd mountain eir. Games. | ute of ction-Writing Science, Ltd 
_ oe i. Gee ie A Regent House, Regent Street, W.1 Suit- 
y Senior Master at Stowe) able stories revised by us and sub- 
K. Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley ne Thang t = a 15 per cent : 
ndvfi Machiynllet * sales basis table stories are returnec 
i 43 achynileth, Wales with reas pjection Address your 
we MS to Jept * The ro- 
PAVIFS. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | fessional , wh ., B. 
Park. \ i. Indiv dual tuitic - for exami- | and Criticisms, frem Dept. C.23 
Ge La ge ™ - WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- 
Tel f 437 -_ . free r Recent Institute 
DR WILLIAMS SCHOOL. Dolzelley (Det a>, Pal ace Gate, I don, W.8 
_ Three sct hips of up to £50 each will 
be offered Pull details from the MEMORIALS 
Headmist1 ROLL OF HONOUR Tab ets, Stained Glass 
spect eaeens POSTAL a ITION for examina V v lesigns submitted. G. Maile & 
AL with tions —( ersity, I A t y. Secre. | Son Lid Eu m Road, N.W.1 
5 al, Genera! 
2 Also many 
; in business SHOPPING BY POST 
- . . tree a ALM MINIU M. LADDERS. Sug quality 
n nir exam r subjects in whic it facte $é & Es Sen 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St today win'’s "Tad hove Ri a. M —y 
Albans 1 Que Victoria St., E.C.4 bo ir. ‘You RSELF wit JIFFYTEX.’ 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAI TRAINING Bind I carpets make pelmets, 
reta ects for Graduate lamp ks, stick f 
others nths and 14 weeks’ cx witk Obtainable a fur rs 
bes frequent intervals Davi and Send for free le 
White 1 2 Addison Road, ane stockist to Messrs. D. C 
(PAR Loner é , (Jiffytex Lid Ba Ww 
OXFORD AND = COUNTY c Works, Pew Wilts 
Gchool, 34 Giles, Oxford. Tel 55966 
Compreher Trainir Pr ectus AND RAEUMATISM Notwitt 
POSTAL ITCITION Genera! Ce ste 4 tional new drug and serif 
of Ed r (all camining b ruth about ¢ os 5 
London | ersity B.Sc.Econ nds as it has 
LL.B., B.D ‘ Dip as t powerful purifier 
Law E instalments re for the 
Prospe fr M.A., LL.D iisol deodor 
Dect. B92 W Est. 1894 for dissol 
RORDEAN SCHOOL, n. Entrance "s one aoe 
6cholar f will be awarded cutee cheat oe be 
FOND a3 a result of examinations to be held in remed at - —_ _ 
ly the weel inning February 28 N | Remedi ray _" ~ ‘ 
y : (a) girls under 13 on September 1 Na al emedies, airl 
1 =a bd girls und at September | 1985 NATURE CURE for rheumatism and 
: losing e fo dlica S, January ¢ back pain il a {from 
-_! ul ~ lars apply to the Heac n iropath Associatior 17 Southf 
1 sur ! we s Secretary, 1e, Leices‘er Please enclose 6 
mend- 8T. FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold, Suffolk PURE GREASEPROOF PAPER, 480 sheets 
from An examination for Entrance Scholarships 15 x 20, 15s., 480 sheet. Blue and Greer 
Road, will be held on February 7, 8 9 Tw e 18 x 28, 13s. 86d. Orders £1 ‘ arria e 
— —— re ae ae .. pai . toe oy & Paper Merchants 
hum na ) 1 r oto hpond oad, r.s.ol 
wuld be under 14 years of age | sCOTTIS!) HANDWOVEN TWEEDS. Shet 
obtained by application to the Headmistress ieathon’ tunnel aris. 7 A x - 
*atierms, etc., f 
0] 1376 raits, Br tor t I 
Gupteme fr ( canal ryrt WRITERS DUPLICA TORS Verney 
PAGES Clay MC Mark t Rasen, sae 
r * 
riers, 
ia CHAMBERS S ": CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
st ee Au 4 WELCOME GIFT PROM THE LAND OF 
- ti Suncan aa -# 
I h . fs Cen BOOKSELLERS AKES. GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SH( RT 
“ergy wentiel fury } BREAD. Baked finest quality . 
Not DI ’ | iy and susat 
y istomer 
i] [DICTIONARY 2...) 0°" 
ma Ss a 
esse _ pack 
1 post dad lb. 7s 
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IN experience, mt 
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JAMAICA CIGARS 
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| tradition, | 2°" 
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tive f 

i dire w y greeting 

20s. post free lustrated 

Ace Fruit | ed, Galley 
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MARRONS GLACES. First New Season 
arrival from France Decorative fancy 
tins 6 oz. 8s 14 oz. 15s Crystallised 
Fruits Choicest New Season's French 
Extra Quality Assorted Green- 
Pears and Fi ] 10s., 13 Ib 
3 ib. Presentatior 8 w berrie 





id i 
Cak oO 
ied ake 
6 
s A 
ma 
Delieht 
Mil 
Expert 
pecially suitable 
6 f lt 18 f 
104 ent. pure 
2 ch t lb 
Or > A weigl t 
Free delivery anywhtre the U.K. Shilli 
Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 Phils Lane, Lond 
EC3 
NOTEP APE R PRINTED with addre e 
Send 2}d stamp for sample; with typesh 
enabling choice of :tyle and type to meet 
your own taste £ R Y Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, La A ft sugges 











OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGU! 
ngs to eat—over 70 items an. bring 
quality to your Or 1 save 
y hour of ti hop; M; x 
s i you one, incl 5 de evil 
beautifully illust | 1 u Fas. 
Fruit Farm (Canners), Bit S. Devon 
ROSE MOY NE — LINENS Noted for 
eir lustrous be t Exqu 
napery, Plain ar ered 
ail 0 asions. Supe: ed liner 
k hiefs, Towels, et ny astra ed 






aining 


many 








i ng nas I 
Linens Jordanstow 

CC Antrim, Northern Ireland 
SHETI AND FAIRISLE bordered 

w ju s 50s Far ey 

hawls Tw et 8 Rugs 

ists vals Pete J 

Bixter " Lerwit k 

VIOLETS SCENTED, Anemone selected 
blooms, either or mixed. 10s., 15s. or £1 } 
boxes, posted Book ear for as 





Cowen 
Cornwal! 





WHY NOT GIVE YOt ‘R FRIENDS a sut 
scription (2 lineas) e Poetry Book 
Society, 4 St. Jame Square, London 
S.W.1 Whitehall 9737 


ACCOMMODATION 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 





quired in or or Dh 
business couple ) six m 
Good references, Please repiy to Box Bt iB 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 

A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES 

the winter you can en) the privac 
own central ted tag 








es and the F: 
rom gns De 
Manager, Far Hote 
1.0 P 
BOURNEMOUTH ancl Court Ww 
li el 33 rms 00 yds 
fror 5 nz Green, Gara 
Superlative food, 22 6d. per cay 
LONDON, N Ww 4. HENDON HALL 
. 1 Hotel nee he 
t End. Ex 
Hard 
Pool 
1456 





MARLOW, 





Hotel, 31 verlookir 
the River é ea il] weir 
Centre for W Henle As 
base for St A (70 miles) 
Exceptional C e Centra 
heating t availabie 
Ten Boat A Mana 
Tel Mar!) Ashiey Courtena 
recommended 


wi ST SUSSEX DOWN! ANDS. Abingworth 
H ae St : 





s H 

nd pecial 

re nts Cent tral heating 

all is U ens€ Station Pui- 
buroug West Ch mn 2257 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 





SKI HOLIDAYS during Christmas vacation 
at Malinitz (3,800 i Young 
pe opie aged 14 to 21 are to join 
special escorted parties arranged by Ariglo- 





139 Kensington High. St., 


Austrian Soc ety, 





\.8. (WEStern 9 Early application 
essential £28 10s nel. skiing tuition, 
ares and all entals ex London, 10 
tays’ full board at first-class hotel 
WINTER CRUISES by tramp and cargo 
vessel. Registrations now being accepted 
fer Spring and sum Rey A 
Bowerman Ltd 3 London 
E.C.1 Tel Holborn 1887 








Send a double *: 
Christmas greeting 














Every 
Seal and Card 
bought helps >..." ’ 

a tuberculous wy a 
patient. Gt... 
SEALS 100 FOR 4s 
CARDS (Coloured CARDS (B & 
lesiar based White . and 
I t -ea i Inr scene) with 
envelopes &s nvelope 4s 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBE RCULOSIS 
lavisteck House Nerth, London, W.C.1 





STILL 
- SMOKING? ? 


STOP IT! 


NVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEA .TH 100", 
SAFE. SPEEVY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


11, Old Bond Street, Lonion, W.! 








and efficient 


Please write 


the miraculously simple 
ABC one-week shorthand. 
for tree trial lesson to Stenographic Insti- 


iute ($3), 219, Hills Road, Cambridge 





ye Dion Man 


Rett vovase 











ay *@ Vv 
For winter travellers seeking warm 
sunshine in surroundings ideal for rest 


and relaxation. 
A forty-two days’ ship-board 
holiday to 


| KARACHI & BOMBAY 


by m.s. Batory (14,300 tons) 
Sailing from Southampton 
8th January, 1955, 


outward and homeward at 
PORT SAID ADEN. 


calling 
GIBRALTAR, and 
Apply tocal Travel Agent or 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13, Fenchurch Bidgs., London, E.C.3 
Telephone: ROYai 3/11 
General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 
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PHILIP WOODRUFF 
The Guardians 


Volume Il of THE MEN WHO 
RULED INDIA 


A record of the lives, outlook and achievements of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

‘Delicacy of perception and a courteous balance of judgement’, 
THE TIMES Illustrations and maps 25s. 
Vol. 1 The Founders 30s. Two Volumes together 50s, 


Book Society Recommendation 


T. H. WHITE 


The translation of a twelfth century Latin prose Bestiary. 
*Admirable . . . combining scholarship, literary grace and a ready wit... 
surprisingly readable.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT J/lustrated *?s. 6d, 
The Book Society’s Alternative Non-Fiction Choice 


The Book of Beasts 


RONALD FRASER 
BELL rrom s DISTANT TEMPLE 


*Wittily and gracefully catches what the Occident has 


SALVADOR «eMADARIAGA 
A BUNCH OF ERRORS 


An excitingly ingenious psychological thriller. 


‘Highly entertaining, ironic, witty and penetrating’. 
OBSERVER. lls. 6d. 


THE FRAT WAGON 
‘A very good collection of slices of life — cut off raw from 
human suffering in the last year of Germany’s defeat’. 
V.S. Pritchett in The Bookman 12s. 6d. 
Book Society Recommendation 


ERIC LINKLATER 
The Faithful Ally ‘It is all light, amusing, shrewd, clever and quick in Mr. Linklater’s 


best ironical manner’. V. S. Pritchett in 7he Bookman 10s. 6d. 
The Book Society’s Choice for October 


ALEXANDER BARON 


$ The almost incredible story of the conquest of Mexico. 
The Golden Princess 


‘Romantic in the best sense of the word’. THE TIMES 
Book Society Recommendation 


RING LARDNER, JR. 


The dilemma of a young man who tries to reconcile Roman Catholic 
The Ecstasy of dogua with the realities of mid-century America. 
. 
Owen Muir 


come to accept as the Chinese tone’, SUNDAY TIMES 
Illustrated 


WACLAW KORABIEWICZ 
MATTO GROSSO 


*The lyrical approacii to jungle reading. ..a warm, 
human and refreshing book ’. YORKSHIRE OBSERVER 16s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


15s, 





‘The wit is constant . . . remarkable for its sardonic intelligence’. 
SUNDAY TIMES 12s. 6d. 
Book Society Recommendation 


JAMES CHUTTER 


ee * The long-term effects of the prison camp on men of different races, 
Captivity Captive e long-term effects ¢ ison ¢ , 


ranks and types. 
*An unusual and likeable book’. TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 13s. 6d. 
Reprinted before publication 


All prices are net 


WMA JONATHAN 
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